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JUST INSIST 


if it becomes necessary. Be patient as the crime 
of substitution will allow—but INSIST on having 


Hand Sapolio 


the finest article of a high-bred, intelligent toilet. 


If the dealer can face you with a substitute remember that you must face sub- 
stitute-results for that soft-textured sKin, the fresh glow of health and sense of 
















life which HAND SAPOLIO gives. So turn down something on which he 
WS) ({ makes an extra penny or must “‘work off.’’ Do it gently—just as HAND C\) (A 
4 Yh ' SAPOLIO removes dead cuticle! Some time he will see that a ZA 
.) oe delighted customer is more desirable than an extra penny— Co 
A} —— 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


The installation of Dr. Edwin Ander- 
son Alderman as President of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia marks 


A New a new epoch in the devel- 
University opment of that historic 
President. seat of learning. Ever 


since it was first opened 
in 1825, its departments have been rather 
loosely held together, quite in the particu- 
laristic spirit of Jefferson, who founded 
it. The executive officer was a chairman 
elected by the Faculty and having no more 
initiative than had the President of the old 
Continental Congress. The choice of a 
real head is a concession to the tenden- 
cies of the time and a marked departure 
from the traditions of the past; but it is 
undoubtedly a wise step, while the choice 
of Dr. Alderman is a very happy one. 
He is a North Carolinian by birth, and 
represents all that is best in Southern 
culture, blended with an experience and 
a point of view that are distinctly na- 
tional. A student of education, an able 
administrator, a man of letters, and a 
particularly effective and really eloquent 
orator, he seems to embody all the quali- 
fications which the most exacting mind 
could possibly suggest. 
» 
For a long while the great universities 
of the country have been seriously con- 


cerned over the enor- 
The mous increase in the 
Princeton number of their under- 
Experiment. graduates. In the old 


days, when a class of a 
hundred men was considered a large one, 


each class formed an entity and pos- 
sessed an individuality of its own. Every 
man knew every other man, and the in- 
terests of one were the interests of all. 
In this wav, each class had its distinct 
individuality, and there was promoted 
that much talked-of ‘class feeling’ which 
fostered friendships, created strong ties 
and a lasting sentiment, and thus indi- 
rectly strengthened the loyalty of the 
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student body to the university at large. 
Of late years, have become so 
huge and unwieldy—numbering, as they 
often do, five or six hundred men—as to 
destroy to a great extent this unity and to 
create also many serious administrative 
perplexities. This problem has _pre- 
sented itself most forcibly to Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton. At Harvard it has 
been proposed to divide the College 
proper into a number of smaller colleges, 
after the fashion which prevails at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, and to scatter the 
undergraduates among these, giving to 
each college its own head and its own 
teaching force. Yet nothing has been 
actually done at Harvard looking to this 
end, while at Yale the problem still re- 
mains unsolved. President Woodrow 
Wilson of Princeton has, however, now 
taken the matter vigorously in hand, and 
will begin with the next academic vear 
a very interesting experiment. He is 
calling to Princeton a large number of 
able voung instructors in all depart- 
ments; and among these men the under- 


classes 


graduates are to be divided in groups. 
Each preceptor will look after the aca- 
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demic interests of his particular group, 
giving to the members of it more or less 
informal instruction, supervising their 
work, and supplementing the instruction 
offered by university lecturers of higher 
official rank. In this way the undergrad- 
uates will come into constant personal 
contact with men who possess both schol- 
arship and enthusiasm, and it is expected 
that the evils and difficulties of the over- 
grown class-system will thus be done 
away with. The Princeton experiment 
practically reproduces the tutorial sys- 
tem that is traditional at the different col- 
leges which make up the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. The Princeton 
alumni have subscribed a fund of one 
million dollars to enable this experiment 
to be carried out with liberality. Each of 
the preceptors is to receive from the out- 
set an excellent salary, and he is definitely 
told that promotion will be swift if he 
shows himself equal to his opportunities. 
The mere presence in the University of 
so manv energetic, highly trained, and 
enthusiastic scholars must inevitably have 
an instantaneous effect upon the morale 
of the whole institution ; and it gives the 
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The authors of Art Thou the Man? 


authorities, in filling future professorial 
chairs, a chance to select their occupants 
from those who have been thoroughly 


tried and tested. We believe that by this 
verv wise and liberal plan President Wil- 
son will immensely increase the prestige 
of Princeton University and will set an 
example which must in time be followed 
by other seats of learning which are con- 
fronted with the same problem. 


z 


The following is from the Princeton 
Alumni Weekly : 


Filtering through the mail from the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania, came this modest re- 
quest the other day: 

Mr. Grover Cleveland, 
President of Princeton University. 

Dear Sir: Will you please send me a cata- 
logue of your school? 

Yours truly, 





He got the catalogue. 


The profession of librarian may not un- 
reasonably be regarded as a subdivision 
of the profession of liter- 
ature, when one uses the 
latter word in its broad- 
est sense. It is for this 
reason that we take 
pleasure in noting the celebration this 
year in the library world of Mr. Charles 
Alexander Nelson’s semi-centennial of 
service as a librarian. Mr. Nelson, in 
March, 1855, began his professional ex- 
perience in Gorham, Maine—an experi- 
ence which he continued at Harvard Uni- 
versity, at Drury College, Missouri, in 
the Astor Library of New York, in the 
Howard Memorial Library of New Or- 
leans, and in the Newberry Library of 
Chicago. At the present time he is ref- 
erence librarian at Columbia University, 
with which he has been connected since 
1893. Mr. Nelson has done extremely 
important work as a cataloguer. He has 
had a share in the preparation of Poole’s 
Index to Periodical Literature, and has 


Mr. Nelson’s 
Anniversary. 
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contributed to many works of reference. 
Of his Astor Library catalogue and of 
his catalogue of the Avery Architectural 
Library, Mr. J. C. M. Hanson, an expert 
in the Library of Congress, has truly 
said: “Both catalogues are in my opinion 
entitled to the very highest rank among 
American bibliographic enterprises along 
this line.” Bibliographical work, like lex1- 
cal and encyclopedic labour, is properly 
appreciated only by the specialist. The 


average literary worker accepts his dic- 
tionaries, his encyclopedias, and his bib- 
liographical aid, just as he accepts the 


CHARLES ALEXANDER NELSON 


air which he breathes, without thinking 
whence it comes or even being thankful 
for it. Yet without it, he and his own 
work would be practically non-existent. 
One should remember this fact at least 
occasionally, and should give a little 
thought to those who smooth the path of 
the investigator, as Mr. Nelson has done 
with so great an expenditure of time and 
thought in the course of his life-work. 
At the present time he is President of the 
New York Library Club, and Secretary of 
the Bibliographical Society of America, 
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and we wish him at least another half cen- 
tury of useful effort and of well-earned 
honours. 
4 
That the motor car in fiction has come 
to stay is beyond all question. Two or 
three years ago one occa- 
The Motor sionally came across in 
Car in the magazines tales based 
Fiction. on the strange 
tricities of carbureters, 
and coils, and spark plugs, and over- 
heated cylinders, just as five or six vears 
ago it was thought the proper thing for 
the short-story writer to use a golf course 
as the background for the Man and the 
Woman, and to flavour his narrative with 
allusions to puts and punch bowls and 
bunkers and bad lies. But with one or 
two exceptions golf in fiction never went 
far beyond the short sketch, and for that 
matter it is not easy to see how a writer 
could have kept to the “Royal and An- 
cient” game and been interesting through 
an entire novel of the conventional length. 
The motor car, however, is another mat- 
ter, and the tremendous and genuine suc- 
cess of The Lightning Conductor opened 
the eves of authors and publishers to the 
fact that there was a new and popular 
field to be worked. The automobile is 
very much in evidence among the books 
of the present season. A big red car and 
a mysterious chauffeur are factors of con- 
siderable importance in The Van Suyden 
Sapphires. The Motor Pirate, whose 
adventures we read last vear, was prob- 
ably the first gasoline propelled highway- 
man to appear in fiction, but he was by 
no means as striking and original a char- 
acter as the automobile driving scamp 
who assisted in the theft of the Van 
Suvden jewels. There is a collection of 
automobile stories entitled The Motor- 
Maniacs, by Lloyd Osbourne, and if you 
have the slightest touch of the fever in 
vour veins vou will enjov every line about 
the Englishman who ultimately reaches 
the stage where he writes of turning his 
ancestral Norman chapel into a beautiful 
garage; of the Great Bubble Syndicate ; 
of Coal Oil Johnny, and of the recalci- 
trant Jones. These stories are very much 
above the average. Then there are The 
Black Motor Car, by Harris Burland, 
and S. E. Kiser’s Charles, the Chauffeur. 


eccen- 








CHARLES CAREY, THE AUTHOR OF “THE VAN 
SUYDEN SAPPHIRES” 


KISER, AUTHOR OF “‘CHARLES, THE 
CHAUFFEUR” 
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MR. LLOYD OSBOURNE, AUTHOR OF “‘THE MOTOR-MANIACS,” AND HIS MOTHER, MRS. ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON, IN THEIR CAR MR. OSBOURNE IS AT THE WHEEL 
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DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


A good many people are amusing them- 
selves by trying to identify the originals of 
some of the characters of 
David Graham Phillips's 
The Plum Tree, a book 
which just now seems to 
be having considerable 
vogue. For instance, the portrait of Pres- 
ident Burbank is said to be drawn from 
President McKinley; Senator Hanna is 
thought by many to have suggested Sen- 
ator Savlor; while as to the original of 
Scarborough, whose history is continued 
from The Cost, opinion is divided be- 
tween William Jennings Bryan and Sen- 
ator Beveridge of Indiana. The latter 
is generally favoured because he is known 
to have been Mr. Phillips’s classmate at 
De Pauw Universitv. The author, how- 
ever, when approached on this point, dis- 
claims all intention of singling’ out indi- 
viduals of national fame, for praise or 
pillory, maintaining that his‘tharacters are 
composites, and that separate traits may 
readily be fastened on separate men. If, 
for example, Mr. Hanna _ contributed 
much to the making of Saylor, it seems 


David 
Graham 
Phillips. 


likely that Mr. Aldrich contributed as 
much again. An article by Mr. Phillips 
on Senator Aldrich, entitled ““The Boss 
of the United States,” created something 
of a stir a vear or two ago, and what bet- 
ter name could be found for Saylor than 
the title of that article? 
, 

Mr. Phillips is one of that large and 
growing number of novelists who have 
derived their best practical training from 
active daily journalism. By birth a 
Hoosier, his early environment was rug- 
ged and stimulating. From the public 
schools of his native town of Madison, 
Indiana, he went to De Pauw University, 
entering the Sophomore class at the age 
of fifteen. The college life of those days 
is reflected in The Cost. From De Pauw 
he went to Princeton, where he took his 
degree in the class of ’87. After gradu- 
ation he drifted into newspaper work, 
first on the Cincinnati Times-Star, then on 
the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, then 
on the New York Sun, then on the New 


WALTER H. PAGE, WHOSE NAME IS GENERALLY 
ASSOCIATED WITH THE AUTHORSHIP OF “‘A 
PUBLISHER'S CONFESSION,” WHICH IS 
REVIEWED ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE 
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ARTHUR HENRY, AUTHOR OF “THE UNWRITTEN LAW,” AT HIS CATSKILL HOME 


York World, at one time as London corre- 
spondent and afterwards as an editorial 
writer. It was through Mr. Phillips's 
hands that there came to the l’orld one 
of the greatest “beats” in that news- 
paper’s historvy—the story of the ramming 
of the British battleship Victoria by the 
Camperdown off the coast of Asia Minor. 
As is usual with great newspaper “beats,” 
it was partly the result of chance. An 
American missionary was the only one of 
the many who witnessed the disaster from 
the shore to realise its significance, and 
he sent the news to the London office of 
the World, where Mr. Phillips was in 
charge. Cabled to this country, it was 
cabled back to London the next day, and 
in this way was first brought to the 
knowledge of the English Government 
and the English press. Mr. Phillips's 
first books were written in the moments 
snatched from his daily journalistic work. 
His later novels, however, have been done 
more leisurely, as in January, 1902, he 
broke away entirely from newspaper 
work. 


Apart from its merits as an individual 
work, Richard Barry’s Port Arthur, a 
Vonster Heroism, is of 

Moffat, Yard _interest as being the first 
and book to be issued by the 
Company. new publishing firm of 
Moffat, Yard and Com- 

pany, although the firm has now been in 
existence for more than three months. 
Before embarking on this new venture 
Mr. William D. Moffat and Mr. Robert 
Yard were both widely known in the pub- 
lishing world, as for a number of vears 
they had been connected with Messrs. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. To mention 
that each had at some time edited the 
magazine which was first the Bookbuyer, 
then the Lamp, and now is the Book- 
buyer once more, is of especial signifi- 
cance and, in a way, an augury of suc- 
cess, for among other former editors of 
that periodical are Mr. Frank N. Double- 
day, of Doubleday, Page and Company, 
and Mr. Edward W. Bok, who has won 
so wide an audience through his clever 
management of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
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nal. Like the house of Scribner, the new 


firm has a decided Princeton flavour, as 
Mr. Yard was Princeton, ’83, and Mr. 
Moffat Princeton, *84. 

td 


A very interesting little story in con- 
nection with Collier’s Prize Contest, to 
which we have alluded 
before, concerns the 
manner in which the 
news that he was the 
winner of the first prize 
of five thousand dollars was broken to 
Mr. Rowland Thomas. Mr. Thomas 
had comparatively little faith in “Fagan,” 
which was based on an actual episode 
and character which had come under his 
observation during the two years that he 


Breaking 
the News. 
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was teaching in the Philippines, but 
pinned all his hopes on “The Land of 
Sunshine and Shadow,” the other story 
that he had submitted in the competition. 
When it was decided that the first prize 
was to be given to “Fagan,” Mr. Albert 
Lee, of Collier's, wrote to Mr. Thomas, 
saying nothing of the award, but intimat- 
ing that one of his stories was to be 
among those purchased, and asking him 
to come to New York in order to discuss 
some articles about the Philippines which 
the magazine wished him to undertake. 
Without the slightest suspicion of the 
real state of affairs, Mr. Thomas came. 
He was met by Mr. Lee and taken to the 
home of Mr. Collier, where he met, be- 
sides Mr. Collier, Mr. Charles Belmont 


ANDREW CARNEGIE, AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE OF JAMES WATT” 
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Davis, Mr. Norman Hapgood, Mr. Ar- 
thur Ruhl, and Mr. Robert Collier, of 
the Weekly’s staff, and Mr. Walter H. 
Page. The company sat down to dinner, 
during which every topic was dicussed 
with the exception of the Prize Contest. 
Finally, during a lull in the conversa- 
tion, Mr. Collier arose and, holding up 
his glass, said: ““Now that we are here, 
I wish to propose a health to the winner 
of the first prize.” Every one, including 
Mr. Thomas, rose and held up his glass. 
Mr. Collier went on: “The health of the 
winner of the Five-Thousand-Dollar 
Prize—Mr. Rowland Thomas.” 
* 

A novel which impresses us as being 
dlistinctly above the average is Mr. 
Norval Richardson's 7/ie 
Heart of Hope, a story 
of the siege of Vicks- 
burg. It 1s the author's 
first book, and was writ- 
ten in the short space of six weeks. The 
idea of the tale first came to Mr. Richard- 
son when the interest and work on the 
National Park was started in Vicksburg. 


Mr. Norval 
Richardson. 


The deeper he went into the subject, the 


more interesting he found it. It was a 











NORVAL RICHARDSON, THE AUTHOR OF ‘ 
HEART OF HOPE” 


MARIE VAN VORST, THE 
OF THE 


AUTHOR OF “AMANDA 


MILL” 


unique situation in the history of the 
United States—a small town resisting the 
force of a huge army and enduring for 
six weeks a steady bombardment, which 
was kept up continually night and day. 
The local colour and atmosphere of the 
time he found in a correspondence which 
was carried on during the siege. In one 
way, Mr. Richardson was particularly 
fitted to write on a subject of the kind 
without sectional prejudice, as his father 
was from Massachusetts and his mother 
a Southern woman. 


. 


In common with other unreasonable 
beings we hate masterpieces in transla- 
tion, and on going to see 

Two Literary the English version of 
Experiments The Misanthrope, recent- 
on the Stage. ly presented by Mr. 
Mansfield in New York, 

we feared the worst. In the first place, 
Moliére could not be translated, and in 
the second place, Mr. Mansfield for some 
years past had been tricked by that siren 
voice of his into the manners of grand 
opera. He no longer asked himself how 
much meaning he could extract from his 
lines, but how much melody; hence he 
often left the impression of beautiful but 
untimely noise and misdirected musical 
purposes. On these two counts we con- 
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demned the venture in advance. As a 
matter of fact the translation though 
ruthless to the felicities of phrase was 
true to the spirit of the original and kept 
much of its vigour and saliency. It did 
not fall into insipidity by attempting to 
render it into equivalent English verse. 
And Mr. Mansfield broke completely with 
his habits and kept his voice down to the 
business in hand. To those who have 
seen it in the “home of Moliére,” in its 
native tongue and with perfect castes, 
our guileless praises will seem pitiful. 
But having no sacred memories of the 
Comédie Francaise for it to compete 
with, chastened by frequent contact with 
the American stage as it is, at a time when 
a Mr. Pinero is relatively huge and even 
a Mr. Clyde Fitch is no light matter, in 
a season of Proud Lairds, Freedom of 
Susannes, Firm of Cunningham and less, 
we may point to Mr. Mansfield’s Alceste 
as a pelican in the wilderness, sparrow 
on the house-top, owl in the desert. It 
was the most interesting experiment made 
on our stage during the past vear. 


ad 


In the debate that has been going on 
among Frenchmen for more than two 
centuries as to just how ridiculous 
Moliére meant Alceste to be, Mr. Mans- 
field has evidently chosen the more ob- 
vious side. His Alceste is plainly for 
our derision. There is no sympathy 
whatever with his hatred of hypocrisy 
and small deceits, his anger at injustice, 
his generous impulses and courage. It 
is simply the headlong, egotistic, ill-man- 
nered, preposterous Alceste, whose fate 
is no more regretted than that of a bull 
in the china shop. It is the Alceste of 
the earlier stage. Nowadays we are not 
content with merely laughing at the Al- 
cestes and the Don Quixotes. Humani- 
tarian compunctions spoil the sport. The 
Bon Idéaliste and the Révolté which, as 
a French critic says, are hidden away in 
some corner of us demand more clemency 
in the rendering of Alceste. We lack that 
remorseless seventeenth-century sense of 
the ridiculous. But Mr. Mansfield’s Al- 
ceste if somewhat archaic was authentic, 
credible, and played with much spirit, and 
he triumphed over a bad caste and over 
adverse influences, academic and Philis- 


tine, the prejudices of those who, having 
seen it on the French stage, thought the 
case hopeless, and of those who expect to 
find an old work of art less novel than 
the wretched market products of the pres- 
ent moment. 

4 


Another event, regarded as of good 
literary omen, was Mrs. Le Moyne’s pres- 
entation of Browning’s Blot in the 
‘Scutcheon. It found many sympathis- 
ers and was warmly praised by people 
of the conscientious, stage-elevating sort 
who think that literature whether it has 
any dramatic qualities or not can of it- 
self redeem the theatre. We doubt if 
any one with an honest appreciation of 
Browning at his best ever cared a rap 
for The Blot in the ’Scutcheon as a poem. 
One would not suppose from internal evi- 
dence that Browning wrote it, except 
perhaps for the little song that Mertoun 
sings under Mildred’s window, and this, 
by the wav, Mrs. Le Moyne expunged 
from the play. As a drama it has never 
deserved any serious attention, and seen 
on the stage it is to be viewed only as 
a solemn memorial rite in honour of a 
dead poet. Written by Browning at the 
age of thirty-one and in such a hurry that 
he fell between the two stools of poetry 
and the drama, it is merely interesting 
as one of his mistakes. It was intelli- 
gently played, and in having Miss Grace 
Elliston, one of the most beautiful women 
on the stage, for Mildred, got more than 
it deserved. 

z 


In The Proud Laird, written by the 
two players Cosmo Hamilton and Charles 
Cartwright, the heir to 


The an ancient but impov- 
Usual erished Scottish estate, 
Thing. the head of a diminished 


clan and the lord of a 
ramshackle medizval castle returns home 
from Oxford with some modern notions. 
He feels the absurdity of his shabby gran- 
deur and the contrast between his family’s 
lordly pretensions and his leaking roof. 
He and a young American heiress, his 
mother’s guest, are tricked into a_be- 
trothal by the familiar device of making 
each think the other is in love. It is bro- 
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ken off when they discover the trick, but 
renewed by another familiar stage strat- 
agem, the lady pretending to lose her 
money and learning thereby that she is 
loved for herself alone. Some pleasure 
might have been afforded by a dexter- 
ous treatment of the main situation, the 
embarrassment of a modern man in the 
trappings of an ancient chieftain. But 
an actor-made play is seldom concerned 
with conditions or with character. It is 
a play of points emphasised to the point 
of blatancy. And British humour of the 
staple sort calmly reckons on the most in- 
credible obtuseness. The Proud Laird 
left one with the general feeling of hav- 
ing been incessantly poked in the ribs. In 
The Freedom of Suzanne and The Firm 
of Cunningham the writers did not so 
grossly miss their opportunities, but in 
choosing the most conventional of sub- 
jects and an atmosphere of mild femi- 
nine intrigue with obvious dénouements, 


“THE PROUD 


they allowed themselves little chance. 
The former, however, was carried off 
pleasantly enough by the high spirits of 
Miss Marie Tempest. The assumption 
underlying both plays is that we shall 
always and in all imaginable circum- 
stances be profoundly interested in the 
question whether a female stage figure, 
with or without human verisimilitude, will 
in the long run prove unfaithful to an- 
other stage figure, symbolically a man 
and husband. Will the end be x -y, di- 
vorce, ruin, with the sterner critics call- 
ing it immoral, and the other sort rejoic- 
ing ina “problem”? Or will it wind up 
safely as ++, with the home preserved, 
and wedlock vindicated, and good men 
calling it “clean and wholesome’? The 
ethics of the conventional play are the 
ethics of unrealised human quantities, and 
we are apt not to care much how the peo- 
ple behave, when the women are y's and 
the men are .’s. 


LAIRD” 


DOROTHY DONNELLY ROBERT LORAINE 
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WILLIAM HARCOURT 


The spirit of spelling reform is abroad 
in France as well as in the English- 
speaking world, but per- 


Spelling 
Reform in 
France. 


haps our spelling re- 
formers might take a 
lesson from their breth- 
ren south of the Channel 
and learn from them how to improve and 
modernise without revolutionising the 
orthography of an historic language. 
True, the French reformer is held in 
check not only by the nature of the lan- 
guage with which he deals, but also by the 
fact that he has to win the assent of 
recognised authorities, clothed with real 
power in the matter. These authorities 
are two in number, the Conseil Supérieur 
de l’Instruction Publique and the French 
Academy. The latter, as is well known, 
publishes from time to time a dictionary, 
which is almost universally accepted as a 
standard, but which is not legally bind- 
ing, while the latter prescribes rules for 
the schools where the language is taught, 


UNNINGHAM.,.” 


HILDA SPONG 
and for the numberless state examina- 
tions where the knowledge of it is tested. 
Just now these two authorities do not 
agree; the Conseil is much more radical 
than the Academy. In the name of a 
committee appointed from among its 
members by the Minister of Public In- 
struction, Professor Paul Meyer, the 
greatest romance philologist in France, 
has just published a remarkable report 
aiming at the simplification of French 
spelling. The perusal of the report is 
highly interesting even for those who are 
not in sympathy with the tendencies man- 
ifested by its signer, as it contains what 
must be recognised as an authoritative 
history of French orthography. The fact 
is there brought out that mainly by the 
dropping of superfluous letters the third 
edition of the dictionary of the Academy, 
issued in 1740, altered the spelling of no 
less than five thousand words, or about 
one in every five that it contained. 
Clearly, Professor Paul Meyer would 
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like to do at least as much as that. His 
committee strove to go as near as prac- 
ticable in the direction of phonetic spell- 
ing. One of its most radical propositions 
is to reserve the letter g for such words 
as gare or grand, giving it always the 
pronunciation it has in those words, 
which would result in substituting the 
spellings gerre, Gillaume for the present 
guerre, Guillaume; in the other words in 
which g is now used j would be substi- 
tuted, and manjer would take the place 
of manger. Whether the Academy ought 
to be much blamed for refusing to assent 
to such a change may be seriously 
doubted. The double pronunciation of c 
and in a smaller degree of g is such a 
universally accepted fact among nations 
using the Latin alphabet that the need of 
disturbing this state of things ought to 
be clearly established before it is at- 
tempted to introduce such a sweeping 
change in our spelling habits. Upon 
other points the Academy’s resistance to 
phonetising French spelling ought to be 
upheld. For instance, the committee 
recommends the spelling niaize instead of 
niaise for the feminine of niais; but what 
for the masculine when the s is silent? 
Shall it be maiz? And shall we intro- 
duce silent zs as a new mute letter? Is 
not this complication instead of simpli- 
fication ? 
¥ 


But where the Academy’s stand cannot 
be understood is when it opposes doing 
away with superfluous letters, such as the 
p of temps or corps and the g of doigt, 
and the substitution of f for ph in such 


words as philosophie or physiologie. 
The Academy, besides fearing thus to 
make the etvmology of the word less 
visible, is afraid of altering what it calls 
“the figure of the words.” Does the 
Academy think the words have always 
had the same outward appearance as 
now? The spellings cors, tems, doit may 
be found in numbers of volumes printed 
in the eighteenth century. If adopted, 
the new spelling would soon have as 
familiar a look as the older one now has; 
and as to filosofie, why would it be hurt- 
ful to the French, when filosofia is daily 
used in Italy without ruining the coun- 
try? The Academy grants very little. It 
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consents to drop the circumflex accent in 
such words as forét, apprét, etc. It reg- 
ularises the plural of the words ending 
in ou, so that in the future the popular 
soupe aux choux will become the soupe 
aux chous, only a half-way measure, as 
it ought to be the soupe aus chous; it 
allows in a number of cases the substi- 
tution of a single for a double consonant, 
and this is about all. It is not enough; 
it is only a beginning. The Conseil 
Supérieur may do a little more. And if 
the two official authorities remain too 
timid, the public press will have to step 
in, and who knows but that a congress 
of proof-readers may not show the 
French the way to salvation? 


cd 


Cyrano I]—such ought to have been 
the title of the play produced at the 
Gaieté in Paris by 

Coquelin, and the author 

“Cyranoll.” of which is Catulle 
Mendés, the quondam 

son-in-law of Théophile 

Gautier. Cyrano was a second-rate poet 
and humourist of the first half of the 
seventeenth century; so was Scarron. 
He was distinguished from all others by 
an unusual physical feature, his enor- 
mous nose, which made him very homely. 
Scarron was a cripple. He was, until 
Rostand’s drama called attention to him, 
all but forgotten. So would Scarron 
have been if his widow had not become 
the morganatic wife of Louis XIV. 
Mendes, or rather Catulle, “our Catul- 
lus,” as the Parisians fondly call him, had 
a fine theme to handle, if he had had in 
him the je ne sais quoi which distin- 
guishes the dramatic poet from the liter- 
ary artist. His Scarron will be read for 
its beautiful lines, but not even Coquelin’s 
masterly acting could keep it upon the 
boards for more than a few weeks. And 
yet Mendés might have done better. The 
writer of these lines remembers attend- 
ing at the Odéon years ago at about the 
time of Catulle’s runaway match with his 
now divorced wife, the fascinating Judith 
Gautier, a drama of his Les Fréres 
d’Azmes, which held out great promise. 
But instead of concentrating his ener- 
gies upon the drama, Mendes frittered 
away his gifts upon all sorts of produc- 
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tions, from the newspaper chronique to 
the roman pornographique, and the result 
is that Cyrano JI is about as unlike 
Cyrano as Napoleon III was _ unlike 
Napoleon! 

. 


In a little magazine called Ability, of 
which Vol. I., No. 1, has just come to us 
from San Francisco, we find this account 
of what Jack London writes to the liter- 
ary aspirants who want him to find a pub- 
lisher for their books : 


OakLANp, CAL., February 20, 1905. 


Dear Sir: Every time a writer tells the 
truth about a manuscript (or book) to a 
friend-author, he that friend, or 
that friendship dim and fade away to a ghost 


loses sees 
of what it was formerly. 

Every time a writer tells the truth about a 
manuscript (or book) to a 
he makes an enemy. 

If the writer loves his friend and fears to 
lose him, he lies to his friend. 

But what’s the good of straining himself to 
lie to strangers? 

And, with like insistence, what’s the good 
of making enemies anyway? 

Furthermore, a 


stranger-author, 


known writer is  over- 
whelmed by requests from strangers to read 
their work and pass judgment upon it. This 
is properly the work of a literary bureau. A 
writer is not a literary bureau. If he is foolish 
enough to become a literary bureau he will 
cease to be a writer. He won't have any time 
to write 

Also, as a charitable literary bureau, he will 
Wherefore he will soon go 
and himself live upon the charity 
friends (if he has not already made 
them all enemies by telling them the truth), 
behold his and children 
wend their melancholy way to the poorhouse. 

Sympathy for the struggling unknown is all 
very well. 


receive no pay. 
bankrupt 
of his 
wife 


while he will 


It is beautiful—but there are so 
many struggling unknowns, something like sev- 
eral millions of them. 
worked too hard 


And sympathy can be 
Sympathy begins at home. 
The writer would far rather allow the multi- 
tudinous unknowns to remain unknown than 
to allow his near and ones to 
pauper pallets and potter’s fields. 


dear occupy 


Sincerely yours, 


Jack Lonpon. 
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About two years ago we published in 
these columns a series of curious letters 
which Mr. Charles Han- 
son Towne had collected 
from the mass of corre- 
spondence which invari- 
ably comes to an editor’s 
desk. In many instances the letters were 
in themselves so incredibly absurd that 
numerous readers doubted their authen- 
ticity, although we had assured them of 
our personal acquaintance with Mr. 
Towne. Moreover, our own experience 
in receiving strange editorial letters gave 
us no ground to doubt the genuineness 
of our contributor’s quotations from his 
files. The letters which follow have come 
to a certain magazine during the past 
year and have brightened, unknown to 
their authors, many a sad and busy day. 
A man from some obscure town in Cali- 
fornia whose effusions had been repeat- 
edly rejected, invented this delightfully 
ingenious scheme for making his friends 
believe that at last he had found his way 
into the magazines. In forwarding his 
manuscript, he wrote to the editor thus: 


“More Literary 
Impossibilities” 


Dear Sir: This is a small place where I 
live, and whenever a story of mine comes back, 
the whole village knows it. Now, I know you 
don’t want the enclosed MS., but I’m sending 
it along just the same, together with a post- 
card, which I beg you to remail to me. The 
post-mistress will read it, of course, and I 
need not tell you that within three hours the 
news of what is on it will be all over town. 
I will know when it comes that my MS. is 
rejected, and you need never return it to me. 
But please mail the card to me, and win my 
everlasting gratitude. 


The post-card had been carefully type- 


written and self-addressed. It bore these 


words: 


Dear Sir: Your MS. received, and accepted 
Will write you fully regarding it as soon as 
possible. Is $100 a satisfactory price? 

Yours truly, 
— PuBLISHING CoMPANY 


ad 


Often there come to an editor pleasing 
epistles in rhyme, and the worse the 
rhythm is the more delighted is the tired 
reader of manuscripts. Space will not 
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permit the quotation of an entire letter 
written in this form—it contained nine 
stanzas of varying length—but here are 
several lines which will give a good idea 
of the author’s naive style. She entitled 
her “poem” 


WROTE BY ONE WHO LOVES TO RITE. 
It’s my chief delight 
To rite and rite and rite, 
And if my riting had any sense 
It wood pay all my expense. 


Of the poverty of poets we often read, 
But author’s of stories invarably succeed. 
All who an interesting story reads 

Is made 


very 


happy indeed. 
¥ 
A young man thus burst into song: 
I’m broke, 
send this 


Dear Editor, 
And so | 
I need your dough and hope that you 
Will care to use my 
Now, if you don’t I shall be sad, 
For your 


joke. 
poor i ykes two. 


“ash I need very bad. 
e 

And a woman living on a ranch in 
the far West, who had, as she told the 
editor in twelve closely written pages of 
bad English, been reading stories of the 
400, ended her letter with this remarkable 
question : 

Who are this wonderful 

Who in all the 


And where, may I ask, are they found, 


smart set 
stories are named? 

For what, if you please, are they famed? 
I know 


But make me acquainted with them, 


my ambition flies high, 
I promise to make my best bow 
Write sonnet, too, with my pen: 
I desire to know the smart set, 

Now please, oh, please, don’t look so fierce 
And should you decide to be kind, 
Well—my name is Ada J. Pearce. 

P.S. If you 
to remit 


use the enclosed you will please 


As to you may seem rightly and justly 
is fit. 
» 

Those who think sentiment is dead 
should read this note, which accompanied 
an inspiring versifier’s sonnet on “Renun- 
ciation” : 

Dear Enitor: 


been impe¢ lled to 


Sitting in the twilight I have 


write the enclosed. Is there 
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in it? I think not—and yet im- 
pulse urges me to send it. 
z 

Another young miss from the country, 
in submitting a “poem,” told the editor 
it was not her best work. “I have many 
others,” she wrote, “a very good one en- 
titled ‘Farewell to Summer,’ also ‘Beauti- 
ful Autumn Days,’ ‘The Sadness of the 
Rain,’ and a pretty ‘Christmas Greeting.’ ” 
Then in a postscript she added that she 
“also wrote advertisement poetry,” and 
urged the editor to send her name and 
address to “a book and valentine publish- 
ing house and also publishers of singing 


and instruction books.” He never did so. 
td 


any worth 


When a letter like this comes from 
Indian Territory, signed “A Constant 
Reader and Admirer,” the editor feels a 
real interest in his correspondent : 


Dear Sir: I have a sure thing bet. I win 


either way. If you publish enclosed nonsense 


which a sane editor forbid—Fame. If you 


refuse, a bottle of something rare in the Ter 


ritory! 


sd 


The contributor who is in financial 
straits, and frankly says so, is very com- 
mon; but usually he requests money in 
more humble terms than this writer: 
Send me your cheque for $100 


that the 


GENTLEMEN: 


for the enclosed piece. I find root 
over my veranda needs repairing. 


A great many letters flow into the 
editorial desk which are so hopelessly il- 
literate that the manuscripts accompany- 
ing them, or which threaten to follow, 
are never read. But these letters are, if 
their writers but knew it, highly appreci- 
ated by the recipients, not merely because 
they are amusing, but because they re- 
quire no reply! An editor’s correspon- 
dence consumes an immense amount of 
his time, and he has to learn the art of 
sifting his mail, throwing out those letters 
which it will do no good to answer. For 
instance, a man who writes thus should 
have no encouragement in a literary 
career : 

Dere sir i rite reglar visit to 
N. Y. is listed for July 6. if 


conferr 


storys. my) 
wish too 
papers under 


you 
with me lett me no; 
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seprate cover tells something of me, flatring 
of course. 
: 4 


Then there is the correspondent who 
has an exalted opinion of his talents, and, 
introducing himself through a hopelessly 
poor MS., expects instant recognition. 
Here is one who is delightful : 


GENTLEMEN: A short time ago I submitted 
my MS. to you entitled my trials with the 
serpants of Africa. It was at the suggestion of 
some ladies and gentlemen I submitted it to 
you. Parties that are great readers of your 
magazine. 

still I was a little skeptical about your per- 
chasing with a view to publication hense my 
not inclosing stamps for return . . . I can 
write many more interesting storys as I have 
been a grate traveller to all parts of this mun- 
dane. Both as gent of leisure and a nautical 
man and now am permanently located here in 
Wyoming as I love this climate. 

if such a man as Kipling can make such a 
hit with his writing’s (as a great reader I fail 
to see anything in his storys that are interest- 
ing) i should think i have had greater advan- 
tages than he had anyway in education, travel, 
also financially. I am a typical New Yorker, 
but Wyoming has one my heart. i shall kindly 
submit storys for your inspection. 


4 


Here is another Wyoming correspon- 
dent whose letter is an example of nu- 
merous others: 


I see in your magazine that you will publish 
short storys and I have one that no one can 
tell how it will end when they are half way 
threw. I will sell it cheep an get it copyriteded 
if you think you would like it and if you will 
make me a offer you may have it cheep: the 
title is the undecided lover. are two girls 
with one lover it fills 41 pages of tablet paper. 
hoping to get a faverbell answer i remain truly 
yours. 

4 


From Arkansas comes this undiscov- 
ered genius: 


I am a thirteen year old girl and I am in the 
eight grade. In Feb. I started a book and in 
July I finished it. It contains 21 chapters. It 
is by no means a novel but a pure interesting 
family story very exciting and delightful. It 
would be a very nice story to print “continued” 
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in your magazine. I would be satisfied with 
a small price for my first story and afterwoods 
I would write another still better as I have a 
fine literary talent. 


z 


A New York aspirant recently wrote 
to an editor that he was “a young lyric, 
just in my infancy.” Perhaps he knew 
what that meant. The editor didn’t. 
And a seventeen-year-old youth wrote to 
the same editor, telling him that he would 
like to write stories so that he could have 
a little money to invest in business. “Hav- 
ing got ten medals,” he concluded, ‘and 
testimonials at the various schools I have 
attended for English composition, thought 
I was qualified to start this work.” Many 
correspondents go into interesting details 
about their personal history; but the 
editor hasn’t time to thank these simple 
folk for their confidence. He appreciates 
it, nevertheless. Surely this young wo- 
man was frank and earnest. In sending 
her MS. she wrote: 


You see I am aspiring rather lofty,—send- 
ing my poor production of what I fear is a 
none too fertile brain, to your fine magazine. 
But I am another instance of the “great Amer- 
ican hog,” and I am resolved to devote my 
energies to the leading literary gems. I am 
not building marvellous air-castles, which re- 
veal me to myself on the pedestal of an Emer- 
son or Dickens, but one does not like to bury 
the talents which might be improved. . . . I 
have been foolish enough to flatter myself that 
I can equal some of the stories you publish; 
but never having enjoyed notoriety beyond the 
schoolroom, I am not looking for any wonders 
to arise from my poor efforts; and never hav- 
ing enjoyed, or suffered, as the case may be, a 
romance of my own, my stories may not 
breathe sincerity. However, I have an ex- 
tremely vivid imagination which may supply 
the defects of my experience. 


¥ 


Mr. Oscar L. Triggs recently brought 
suit against a newspaper on the ground 
that by misrepresentation 

“In the Van and ridicule it was in part 
of the responsible for the loss 
Thinkers.” of his professorship at 
Chicago University. 

Counsel for the defence, in order to test 
Mr. Triggs’s qualifications for the chair 
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of English literature, examined him as 
to the degree of his familiarity with 
Romeo and Juliet. Mr. Triggs was un- 
able to recall the names of the characters 
or the place where the scene was laid. 
He was not concerned, said he, with these 
details, but rather with the underlying 
motives of the play. As to the much- 
quoted dictum that in constructive genius 
Shakespeare was inferior to John D. 
Rockefeller, Mr. Triggs declared that his 
estimate of Mr. Rockefeller had no con- 
nection with the fact that he was the 
founder and patron of Chicago Univer- 
sity. That facetious writers for the news- 
papers have exaggerated Mr. Triggs’s 
absurdity to the point of libel is now 
established, for the jury awarded him six 
cents damages. They have, moreover, 
prepared the readers of Mr. Triggs’s new 
magazine for disappointment. Its title is 
To-morrow and it is further described 
as “A Monthly Handbook of the Chang- 
ing Order.” Though there is about it a 
certain swagger of radicalism, it is on 
the whole a tame and familiar publica- 
tion. 


I would march in the van of the thinkers, 
Bear the brunt in the front of the fray 

That is waged with the dogma-tinkers 
Whose thought is the thought of Cathay. 


is the Tyrtzus strain that opens the 
April number, and as we proceed we 
learn that “the wages of materialism is 
death—death physical and moral and 
spiritual,” and that socialism is in the 
air and that copper is the curse of Mon- 
tana and that the universities are asleep 
‘and that Russia is on the verge of revo- 
lution. All this in a tone of desperate 
valour, as if editor and contributors were 
hourly expecting each platitude to be their 
last. They nerve themselves: by battle- 
hymns into saying the sort of things that 
we hear at a tea-table. Mr. Triggs can- 
not even attack the trusts without feeling 
himself a hero. 
bd 


So from the perusal of To-morrow we 
conclude with regret that Mr. Triggs is 
not nearly so radical as he would like to 
be or so queer as we had hoped to find 
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him. There are thousands of Triggses 
everywhere you turn. You pick up some 
“advanced thought” publication in quest 
of strange adventures and find only milk- 
and-water. The “new thinker,” appar- 
ently, is merely a man who does not know 
what other people have already thought. 
The West is full of these pioneering il- 
lusions and they are always asserting 
squatter rights in the backvards of other 
people’s intellects. That is why President 
Roosevelt so fascinates them when he 
sets his teeth firmly into one of Dr. 
Watt’s hymns. Not that Triggses are 
found only in the West. They abound 
wherever men have so little faith in one 
another that they think nothing goes 
without saying. A Triggs, if we may at- 
tempt a definition, is a man who aspires 
to an egregiousness far beyond the limits 
of his nature. He is a fugitive from com- 
monplace, but without the means of ef- 
fecting his escape. 


The second annual dinner of the Peri- 
odical Publishers’ Association, given -at 
Lakewood on the evening of May 11th, 
deserves to be recorded in a more endur- 
ing place than in the columns of the 
ephemeral daily papers. The dinner and 
the reception preceding it were planned 
on a very broad scale and the plans were 
carried out with taste, tact and dignity. 
There were three hundred guests, pub- 
lic men, editors, publishers, authors and 
artists. The speakers were Frank N. 
Doubleday, the president of the associa- 
tion, Hamilton W. Mabie, who told a 
story of a woman who boasted that she 
could “read Henry James in the origi- 
nal,” Dr. Lyman Abbot, Charles Battell 
Loomis, Francis E. Leupp, Melville 
Stone, Professor Lounsbury, F. Hopkin- 
son Smith, Holman F. Day, and George 
Ade, who in response to the toast “The 
Business End of a Periodical from the 
Author’s Standpoint,” sang the praises 
of Hoosier literature and made the ex- 
ceedingly conservative estimate that there 
were in Indiana 22,837 authors classified 
as follows: “Historical novelists, 8,903; 
dialect poets, 6,397; magazine poets, 
1,625; real poets, 430; dramatists, 1,216; 
syndicate humourists, 674; short-story 
writers, 3,532. 
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gaa UAN VALERA is dead. 
em 10 many persons this 

faa simple statement will be 
Hof no particular impor- 
Htance, but to a host of 

fa others it will mean that 
(Of As am rter. Ha dearly beloved friend 
has been taken from them. What is the 
secret of this feeling on the part of per- 
sons many of whom have never met 
Valera, and who perhaps know him 
chiefly through one work, and that one 
work very probably only in translation? 
The answer is not so simple as it might 
be. 

Juan Valera was a many-sided genius. 
He studied philosophy, letters and juris- 
prudence at Malaga and Granada, in the 
latter of which cities he received in 1846 
the degree of Licenciado en Leyes. Di- 
plomacy, however, attracted him much 
more than did the law, and he soon 
entered upon that career of travel and ex- 
perience that was later to serve him so 
well and so unexpectedly. He began his 
diplomatic service in the legation at 
Naples under the famous chief of the 
romantic movement, the Duke of Rivas. 
After that he saw service in the legations 
at Lisbon, Rio Janeiro, Dresden and St. 
Petersburg. Later he was several times 
elected to the Cortes as Deputy and Sen- 
ator ; took part in the revolution of 1868; 
was a member of the commission to offer 
the throne of Spain to Amadeo after that 
revolution ; and was intrusted with vari- 
ous portfolios as Minister of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Public Works, Assistant 
Secretary of State, and Member of the 
Council of State in the Department of 
Education and Justice. After this he 
again entered the diplomatic service and 
was accredited as Minister Plenipotenti- 
ary to Frankfort, Washington, and Brus- 
sels, and as Ambassador to Vienna. In 
1862, he was admitted to the Spanish 
Royal Academy of the Language ; became 
Senator-for-life in 1881, and in 1882 re- 
ceived the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Merit of Charles ITI. 

Brilliant as he was in those fields, it is 
not, however, as diplomat or statesman 
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that Valera most appeals to us. This 
cosmopolitan experience, added to the 
solid foundation of a profound study of 
the humanities (a study kept up through- 
out his whole life and not limited, as in 
the case of so many others, to his actual 
residence in academic halls), was only the 
general equipment that Valera constantly 
made use of in an extremely varied liter- 
ary career. He has appeared before us 
as poet, philosopher, critic, and novelist, 
and in all these phases he has shown him- 
self master of a style of exquisite delicacy 
and clearness. 

As a philosopher he cultivated the 
auream mediocritatem between blind be- 
lief in all dogma and rabid refusal to be- 
lieve in any dogma. As a poet he 
brought repose, dignity, and metrical cor- 
rectness to Spanish verse of the nine- 
teenth century. Perhaps “El Fuego Di- 
vino” will outlive all his other poems. As 
a critic he has had an incalculable influ- 
ence over two generations and on two 
continents. But it is especially as novel- 
ist, story-teller, and stylist that Valera 
will live. His prose, even the less im- 
portant pieces, will be known for many 
years to come because of its style, and 
his best will be read as long as Castilian 
literature endures. 

In this country he is known perhaps 
almost exclusively by his Pepita Jiménez. 
This novel is not Valera’s best work, but 
it is none the less of prime importance in 
literary history, for from its appearance 
we date the renascence of the Spanish 
novel, sunk in the Slough of Despond for 
over a century. Valera broke away from 
French influence and produced a work 
entirely national in spirit and in treat- 
ment, and possessed of what Coventry 
Patmore has described as “that complete 
synthesis of gravity of matter and gaiety 
of manner which is the glittering crown 
of art, and which out of Spanish liter- 
ature is to be found only in Shakespeare, 
and even in him in a far less obvious 
degree.” 

It may not be without interest to recall 
what Valera himself says of the genesis 
of this book: 
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Years ago there was in Spain a conservative 


minister who sent a god-child of his to study . 


philosophy in Germany. By rare chance this 
god-child, whose name was Julian Sanz del 
Rio, was a man of clear and profound intelli- 
gence, of indefatigable persistence, and pos- 
sessed of all the powers conducive to making 
of him something in the nature of an apostle. 
He studied, formed his system, obtained the 
chair of metaphysics in the University of 
Madrid, and founded a school which produced 
a brilliant galaxy of statesmen, philosophers, 
and men illustrious for their learning, elo- 
quence and virtues. Among them we find in 
the front rank Nicolas Salmerén, Francisco 
Giner, Gumersindo Azcarate, Federico de 
Castro and Urbano Gonzalez Serrano. 

The clerical party soon began to make war 
on the master, on the pupils, and on their doc- 
trine, accusing them of mystic pantheism. 
I, who had at times ridiculed the involved 
terms, the apparatus, and the method em- 
ployed by the new philosophers, was none the 
less their admirer, and I came to their de- 
fence, along unbeaten paths, in newspapers and 
in magazines. Previously I had maintained 
that our great dogmatic theologians, and espe- 
cially the glorious Domingo de Soto, had been 
more liberal than the liberal rationalists of 
to-day, since they affirmed the sovereignty of 
the people by divine right; because, if power 
comes from God (as St. Paul says), it is 
through the people, which God inspires to es- 
tablish it; and because there is no power of 
immediate divine origin except that of the 
church. 

So, then, I set to work to demonstrate that, 
if Sanz del Rio and those of his school were 
pantheists, our mystic theologians of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries were also 
pantheists; and that if the moderns had as 
predecessors Fichte, Schnelling, Hegel, and 
Krause, Santa Teresa, San Juan de la Cruz, 
and the illuminated and ecstatic Padre Miguel 
de la Fuente, for example, followed Tauler 
and other Germans. Still, I did not deny Span- 
ish originality to any of these writers, but on 
the contrary, I recognised in this closely con- 
nected transmission of doctrine the progres- 
sive interrelationship of European civilisation. 

In order to carry out my purpose I read and 
studied with fervour every devout, ascetic, 
mystic Spanish book that came to hand, falling 
daily more and more in love with the abun- 
dance of such books in our literature, with the 
wealth of poetry that they contain, with the 
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daring and freedom of the authors, and with 
the profound and delicate observation with 
which they examine the functions of the soul, 
in all of which they are superior to the Scot- 
tish school. I was charmed to see how they 
succeed in penetrating to, and losing them- 
selves in, the centre of the mind, the very root 
of the spirit itself, so as to see God himself 
therein and unite themselves with God, not 
losing their own personality nor their value 
in active life, but coming out of their ecstasies 
of divine love better fitted for any task that 
is useful to the human species, just as steel 
comes from the fiery furnace cleaner, brighter, 
and more highly tempered. 

Because the Spanish public of to-day had 
forgotten all this, I wished to give it a sample 
of what was most poetic and most easily un- 
derstood therein. But as I was a man of my 
times, not of the elect in these matters, and 
not very exemplary for my penitent life, and 
had the reputation of being somewhat a free- 
thinker, I did not dare to speak in my own 
name, but invented a student for the priest- 
hood, so that he might speak. Then I im- 
agined that I should paint more clearly the 
ideas and sentiments of that student if I put 
over against them an earthly love, and thus 
Pepita Jiménez was born. Thus I became a 
novelist when I least expected to do so. My 
novel, consequently, had all the freshness and 
spontaneity of the unpremeditated. 


Those who have read and enjoyed 
Pepita Jiménez, with its novice-hero and 
its widow-heroine, should read also his 


Doftia Luz. Here very much the same 
problems are treated, but the plan is more 
solid, the psychological analysis is deeper 
and finer, and the characters are sketched 
with a firmer hand. Furthermore, the 
problems involved are treated at a more 
advanced stage. The protagonist, al- 
though single at the outset, is married to 
a despicable character. The hero, who 
loves Luz and is loved by him, is not a 
novice, but a fully ordained priest. Both 
characters are strong enough to remain 
true to their respective obligations, al- 
though the struggle to do so costs Padre 
Enrique his life. 

Superior to both these novels in touch- 
ing sincerity, tragic power and virility of 
expression is El Comendador Mendoza, 
which is probably Valera’s masterpiece. 
It is a work that appeals with almost 
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equal power to head and heart. The 
presentation of grandiose historical leg- 
ends (in which Spain abounds) is united 
with the real characteristics of the histori- 
cal novel, and philosophical problems are, 
more so than in the other two novels, a 
mere means to an artistic end. 

Among his short stories, two at least 
may be claimed as masterpieces in little: 
“El Pajaro Verde” and “Asclepigenia.”’ 
The former is a fairy-tale, full of Oriental 
imagery and told in so delightful a man- 
ner that adults enjoy its charm quite as 
much as do the children. 

Several times I have referred to Va- 
lera’s worth as a stylist. Let me give a 
couple of examples to show how his coun- 
trymen consider his style. It has fre- 
quently happened to me to ask a Spaniard 
the meaning of some phrase that I did 
not understand. If the person questioned 
likewise did not understand the phrase, 
and I remarked that the phrase was from 
Valera, the invariable reply was, “If you 
find it in Valera it is correct, and it must 
be one of those delicate turns that I have 
little occasion to use.” The second inci- 
dent is from a somewhat higher social 
scale. One of the most brilliant pulpit 
orators in Madrid—and himself a poet of 
no mean ability—told me that if he had 
time to attempt to gain a perfect style he 
would read something of Juan Valera for 
an hour every day. 

The various characters in Valera’s 
world of fiction are so sketched that each 
stands out distinctly from the rest, and 
says and thinks and does what he should 
say and think and do; and yet in reading 
Valera we are conscious of a sensation 
(which never loses its charm) that how- 
ever much he may try to hide himself be- 
hind his characters, we are really all the 
time in intimate association and contact 
with a delightful personality, whose cath- 
olicity of taste and whose broad experi- 
ence are constantly being more fully re- 
vealed to us. 

This, to my mind, is what constitutes 
one of the most potent charms of all 
of Valera’s work, and makes so many of 
us feel a personal sorrow at his death. 

From the day that I finished reading 
Pepita Jinénez for the first time, I cher- 
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ished the hope that some day I should be 
permitted to meet Valera. That hope was 
realised in the late fall of 1901. We were 
ushered into his library, a large, light 
room, all of whose wall space was occu- 
pied by mahogany book-shelves bending 
under the weight of the learning and cul- 
ture of the ages. In one corner a cheerful 
log-fire was crackling. The furnishings 
of the room showed taste and refinement. 
Seated in a low arm-chair beside a Moor- 
ish tabouret, on which still stood his after- 
dinner coffee-cup, was Valera. He arose 
as we entered, and what a picture he 
made! Six feet or more in height, broad 
shoulders squared back in military fash- 
ion and surmounted by a perfectly god- 
like head, which was crowned with a 
great halo of silky, snow-white hair—it 
was not hard to picture to one’s self the 
fine figure he must have cut in the draw- 
ing-rooms and salons of Washington and 
elsewhere. He stood with outstretched 
hand and waited for us to come to him, 
all the while speaking words of heartiest 
welcome. The whole atmosphere of the 
place was delightful, and one felt immedi- 
ately at ease. Out of courtesy to us, and 
also, I believe, out of real personal inter- 
est, he turned the conversation to Ameri- 
can writers. He was very fond of 
“Greenleaf Whittier” and “Russell Low- 
ell” (Spaniards usually have two family 
names, the father’s plus the mother’s), 
and pointed with pride to a complete 
presentation set of the works of the latter, 
whom he had known when Lowell repre- 
sented the United States as Minister 
Plenipotentiary at the Court of Madrid in 
1877. My feeling was indescribable as 
I looked upon that noble figure, listened 
to the brilliant conversation of that man, 
who had graced so many courts and 
diplomatic circles and who was the per- 
fect embodiment of his people’s genius, 
and realised that, although still in full 
mental vigour, he was forced to retire 
from the scenes of his triumphs and re- 
main in his little corner because he was 
almost wholly blind. It was an afternoon 
that we shall never forget, and when I 
left him I felt as if I had been sitting at 
the feet of a modern Homer. 
John D. Fitz-Gerald. 
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ommeaney SPpondence, and the still 
newer Life and Letters of Hawker, may 
have (but probably have not) given the 
reader occasion to reflect a little on the 
relation between religious mania and 
literary excellence. None of these men 
can be said to have experienced a normal 
religious life. They did not rest in God, 
they pursued Him; and this pursuit con- 
stituted, they thought, the main object 
of their lives. What effect, we can but 
ask, did this animus have upon that por- 
tion of their writing which we consider 
to have been really “literary” or “cre- 
ative”? It sounds like a ponderous ques- 
tion, to which the answer can be no more 
than suggested here. 

Newman and de Vere evidently belong 
together as Anglo-Romans and fellow- 
mystics. Hawker, in spite of his hatred 
for nonconformists (or, rather, for non- 
conformity), and his death-bed apostasy 
to Rome, belongs rather with Bunyan, 
as of course the evangelical humourist 
Cowper does. The two Oxford converts 
are plainly of the type which represents 
a genuine embodiment of religious feeling 
in forms of literary art (I mean least of 
all a union of religiosity and literosity— 
abominable terms, which nobody could 
wish to wed for fear of progeny). The 
authorised version of the English Bible 
certainly supplied all such writers with 
a model of English prose, which they 
have followed in somewhat curiously 
varied ways. Newman, as Dr. Barry has 
said, “while shrinking from an applica- 
tion which he would have thought pro- 
fane, was taught by it the grave serenity, 
the chastened colour, and the passionate 
yet reserved tone” by which his own style 
is distinguished. Newman’s manner is, 
of course, not in the least like Bunyan’s; 
it is a spirit rather than a code of rules 
with which that amazing casual master- 
piece endows its faithful students. 


chanced upon the 
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Newman was, in fact, one of those rare 
persons who, capable of a kind of disdain 
for the mere cultivation of letters, for the 
production of “mere literature,” have 
owed a genuine literary inspiration to a 
practical or spiritual experience. As to 
Augustine or Aquinas, religion to him 
was life, affairs, art; hence it was that 
his Apologia, theological document that 
it was, touched all hearts. Belated 
Medizvalism or not, it rang true; it had 
its unmistakable afflatus; it was neither 
brief nor tract ; it was that ideal-real thing, 
that ‘partial utterance of truth through 
personality, for which we are always 
looking, which we value more in the end 
than any other manifestation of power. 
Yet his composition, spontaneous and im- 
passioned as it seems to be, was by no 
means the product of a ready writer. 
Newman had to the full that painful in- 
stinct of the literary craftsman. “When,” 
was his characteristically ingenuous ad- 
mission, “I have read over a passage 
which I had written a few days before, 
I have found it so obscure to myself that 
I have put it altogether aside or fiercely 
corrected it, but I don’t get any better 
for practice. I am as much obliged to 
correct and rewrite as I was thirty years 
ago.” Yet Newman has small patience 
with the cultivation of style as an extrin- 
sic accomplishment. Style, he holds, ex- 
presses not the studied ingenuity of a 
writer, but “his mental attitude and bear- 
ing, the beauty of his moral countenance. 

The force and keenness of his 
logic are imaged in the tenderness or 
energy or richness of his language.” His 
achievement, therefore, is “the monument 
not so much of his skill as of his power.” 
Even in passages which would most ob- 
viously be called religious, Newman’s 
own skill is most clearly subordinate to 
his power, yet the skill he manifests is 
by no means small. “I would rather be 
bound to defend the reasonableness of 
assuming that Christianity is true than to 
demonstrate .a moral government from 
the physical world. But if we com- 
menece with scientific knowledge and 
argumentative proof, or lay any great 
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stress upon it as the basis of personal 
Christianity, or attempt to make man 
moral and religious by libraries and 
museums, let us in consistency take 
chemists for our cooks and mineralogists 
for our masons.” There is no denying a 
cogency in sentences like this, which is 
not merely of the earth, earthy; a vision 
is behind, if not expressed ; here, we feel, 
is a prophet commenting upon matters 
the most practical to him in life. 

In his university days, Aubrey de Vere 
gave his assent to the principles of New- 
manism, though for a long time he shrank 
from taking the logical step in which so 
many promising men of the day felt con- 
strained to follow the great religious 
leader. The superstitions and the tyran- 
nies of hierarchical Rome opprossed 
him long. “I was quite astonished,” he 


writes in an early letter from Italy, “by 
the entire belief in their own miracles 
which these over-credulous people really 
possess, and are quite willing to avow 
in this place, where the superstitions of 
their own church are not kept in check 
as they are amongst us by the neighbour- 


hood of Protestantism. 

“A lady who was trying to convert me 
the other day mentioned as an incontest- 
able fact the existence of a monk at pres- 
ent in Rome whose devotional raptures 
constantly lift him four feet from the 
ground, and keep him there suspended. 
Another gentleman assures me there is a 
monk who sees all your thoughts, and 
Lord Shrewsbury asserts that all those 
things are so satisfactory in their proofs 
that no person of common judgment can 
doubt them. I wish all those persons who 
think the Roman religion has been chang- 
ing its character with the advance of 
knowledge would come here and look 
around them; they would soon confess 
that though its policy changes as rapidly 
as that of Proteus himself, the principles 
of the Church of Rome are as invariably 
the same as the principles of pagan Rome, 
and that there is a very considerable re- 
semblance between them, the ultimate 
object of each being a universal empire.” 
Yet later, when he finds himself involved 
in the turmoil of the Anglican schisms, he 
“can but see a great ship lift her shining 
sides near our crazy little bark.” What 
wonder if at length he climbs aboard ?— 


. 
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from that high safety he is to sing his 
clearest notes. Never has the mood of 
tranquil faith been uttered with greater 
purity, though it may, perhaps, have been 
uttered with greater force than in the 
later religious poems of Aubrey de Vere. 

Bunyan is essentially a prose moralist, 
the effect of whose moralising is rein- 
forced by the quick impulse of a creed. 
He is the apologist, not, as he has been 
too often thought, of a sect, but of human 
nature. The lusty human body of his 
thought is not to be obscured by the 
chance of its Calvinistic trappings. If 
Pilgrim’s Progress were merely a long 
sectarian discourse, we should have for- 
gotten it long ago. Fortunately, it is a 
masterpiece of the humorous imagina- 
tion; religion supplies its subject-matter, 
that is all. The direct expressions of his 
personal religious experience are by no 
means equally impressive. Like Jonathan 
Edwards’s Sinners in the Hands of an 
Angry God, they seem too often merely 
the utterances of a religious fanatic. 
Some traces of the literary sense we find, 
to be sure, in all such outbursts. Bunyan 
cannot but write with vigour and a kind 
of scriptural picturesqueness—‘“I told him 
I thought I had sinned against the Holy 
Ghost, and he told me he thought so, too. 
Here, therefore, I had but cold comfort; 
but, talking a little more with him, I found 
him, though a good man, a stranger to 
much combat with the devil.” To be 
upon terms even of armed neutrality with 
the great adversary, not at least to have 
felt the unhallowed dint of his claws and 
teeth—this was a form of humanity which 
had not quite fulfilled itself. Yet all this 
was figurative to the mind of Bunyan at 
his largest. His best work, as Mr. White 
admirably says, “though the form of it 
may be theological, has a meaning in it 
which is human, and the great laws of 
nature, eternal as the stars, may be dis- 
cerned in the discussion of texts.” So in 
the Heavenly Footman the prevailing 
tone is that of the emotional moralising 
of any age: “Soul, take this counsel and 
say, Satan, sin, lust, pleasure, profit, 
pride, friends, companions and every- 
thing else, let me alone, stand off, come 
not nigh me, for I am running for heaven, 
for my soul, for God, for Christ, from 
hell and everlasting damnation. If I win, 
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I win all; and if I lose, I lose all. Let 
me alone, for I will not hear. So run.” 
The eager bluntness, the breathless zeal, 
of such passages must take hold of one 
strongly. Apply the same style to narra- 
tive, and we have at once a potent literary 
form. Pilgrim’s Progress (or so children 
used to think twenty years ago) is a rat- 
tling good story, allegory and all. Cer- 
tainly, it is not mere sugar-coated re- 
ligion; it is separated infinitely from a 
modern Sunday-school book as Comus 
from Candida; it possesses, in short, the 
kind of excellence which, in despair of 
finding a simple and sensible word to fit 
it, we are forced to call “literary,” ‘or 
“artistic,” or “creative.” The book is as 
much a part of our literary heritage as 
Job or Lear. We are inclined to doubt 
whether Mr. White, in his otherwise ad- 
mirable monograph, need have given a 
fifth of his space to what is really an 
abridgment of the famous narrative. 

The Cowper Correspondence is a more 
important as well as a more imposing 
publication. The form used is the large 
octavo, which appears just now to be 
the fashion for collections of letters, but 
the volumes are light, and the page shows 
none of that pompous magnitude of type 
which is an irritating obstacle to the prog- 
ress of a rapid reader. The editor 
(though the tone of his introductory mat- 
ter is sufficiently self-gratulatory) does 
not claim that this is a “complete edition” 
of Cowper’s letters. It seems, however, to 
be as nearly complete as we need hope 
or even wish to have. We may go far- 
ther, and suggest that a final edition 
would gain by the omission of not a few 
of the letters here included. Some of 
them are not only without special signifi- 
cance, but really trivial and dull. If 
Cowper was, as Mr. Wright triumphantly 
calls him, “the greatest of English letter- 
writers” (by no means an obvious fact), 
he is to be regarded so on the strength 
of a few remarkable epistolary light 
essays ; the rest of his correspondence we 
peruse out of affection or curiosity. 

As for his outpourings of religious 
feeling, they contain not one passage 
which we can wish to remember in con- 
nection with Cowper’s name. His relig- 
ious mania took an unusually painful 
form. He lacked that subsidiary robust- 
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ness of nature which made it possible for 
Bunyan to emerge a stronger man from 
his two years’ self-conviction of the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. If Bunyan felt 
himself to be under condemnation, he was 
suffering, at least, as a criminal of some 
dignity. There must always be a kind 
of Satanic exaltation in imagining one’s 
self the unique offender of a society and 
of an age. Such illusions rank among 
those infirmities of noble minds which, 
as a rule, either kill or cure. Cowper had 
no compensation of the kind; he felt him- 
self not so much a great sinner as a 
wretched victim of divine wrath. Why 
he did not know, but he had been singled 
out from among all the sons of men for 
the scorn of “an angry God.” This was 
a pleasant eventuality quite reconcilable 
with the holdings of the evangelical faith 
as it then obtained. During a number-of 
years previous to his arrival at this sense 
of enduring spiritual loss, his letters are 
filled with what is neither more nor less 
than the evangelical cant of the day: “I 
know it is good to be afflicted. I trust you 
have found it so, and that under the 
teaching of God’s own spirit we shall both 
be purified. It is the desire of my soul 
to seek a better country, where God shall 
wipe away all tears from the eyes of his 
people ; and where, looking back upon the 
ways by which He has led us, we shall 
be filled with everlasting wonder, love, 
and praise.” 

We need not doubt that such employ- 
ment of the conventional phraseology in- 
dicates sincere feeling, but it does not 
even remotely resemble literature ; it fails 
to express any sort of “truth through 
personality,” and is not even of decided 
value as a “human document.” Of inter- 
est upon the latter count, and for that 
tense “lowness of tone,” which we con- 
nect with the admired tradition of “classi- 
cal restraint,” is at least one passage in a 
letter written many years after the 
strange crisis of 1773. “Adam’s ap- 
proach to the Tree of Life, after he had 
sinned, was not more effectually prohib- 
ited by the flaming sword that turned 
every way than mine to its great Antitype 
has been now almost these thirteen years, 
a short interval of three or four days, 
which passed about this time twelve- 
month, alone excepted. For what reason 
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it is that I am thus excluded, if I am ever 
again to be admitted, is known to God 
only. I can say but this: that if He is 
still my Father, this paternal severity has 
toward me been such as that I have 
reason to account unexampled. For 
though others have suffered desertion, yet 
few, I believe, for so long a time, and 
perhaps none a desertion accompanied 
with such experiences. But they have 
this belonging to them, that as they are 
not fit for recital, being made up merely 
of infernal ingredients, so neither are they 
susceptible of it, for I know no language 
in which they could be expressed. They 
are as truly things which it is not possible 
for man to utter as those which Paul 
saw and heard in the third heaven. . 

In such a situation of mind, encompassed 
by the midnight of absolute despair, and 
a thousand times filled with unspeakable 
horror, I first commenced an author. 
Distress drove me to it, and the impossi- 
bility of subsisting without some employ- 
ment still recommends it.” 

With Cowper, indeed, authorship seems 
to have been regarded as a comfortable 
substitute for that playing with carpen- 
ters’ tools, with hares, squirrels and 
guinea-pigs, which had relieved his earlier 
years. To “commence author” had not 
yet got to be quite reputable. The odour 
of Grub Street was still strong in the 
nostril of your gentleman-writer, and 
Cowper was of that most fastidious type 
of gentleman, the rustic recluse. Like 
Fitzgerald and Hawker, he might be in- 
different to certain forms of convention, 
was capable even of slovenliness, but never 
for a moment forgot what was due his 
station. There seems never to have been 
a person (unless it may have been Fitz- 
gerald) more genuinely insensible of any 
“call” to the active life. He seems to 
have been quite sincere in regarding his 
writing as a casual diversion; his relig- 
ious predicament was to his imagination 
the overwhelmingly important issue of 
his life. One doubts whether it was really 
so. It must surely be highly uncomfort- 
able to be possessed of a devil. Cowper 
had his moments of violent mania and 
after them his hallucinations, his voices, 
his sense of being damned. It may be not 
quite brutal to fancy in all this a gloomy 
sort of recreation for the Olney recluse— 
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a change undesirable, but still a change, 
from good Mrs. Unwin. In Mrs. Unwin, 
and what she stood for, lay the main 
occupation and theme of the sane Cowper. 
Consequently, his pious letters and poems 
are the part of his work which we could 
best spare—next always to his translation 
of Homer. We remember him as the 
familiar humourist, the chronicler of pas- 
sionless and often trivial domesticities. 
That was an excellent suggestion made 
by a recent writer in the New York 

vening Post: that we ought some time to 
have (what the present editor has failed 
to give us) an assembling of Cowper’s 
familiar poems and letters, which should 
bring together passages dealing with the 
same themes or belonging clearly to the 
same period. This would give us pretty 
much all of Cowper that we really esteem 
for its own sake. 

The Life of R. S. Hawker, by his son- 
in-law, must be regarded as one of the 
best biographies of recent years. Here 
was that double risk of undue revelation 
and undue adoration which must always 
threaten the filial biographer. Mr. Byles 
has been successful in avoiding both diffi- 
culties. Full as his record is, it con- 
tains nothing irrelevant to our study of 
the man, and it seems to suppress noth- 
ing. One slighting of emphasis there is, 
singularly like that one has noted in the 
narrative of the younger Crabbe, the 
almost minute allusion to a habit without 
our knowledge of which we should have 
failed to understand much of the work 
of both writers and not a little of their 
conduct: “He took opium at first as a 
medicine, afterwards from habit, and 
there can be little doubt that this ex- 
plained a great deal in his character and 
mental attitude. Under its influence, per- 
haps, much of his finest work in poetry 
was written, but it had its inevitable reac- 
tion in irritability and moods of profound 
depression. He broke himself of the 
habit after his second marriage, but re- 
newed it some years before his death.” 
This is all, and yet here is the key to 
Hawker’s hallucinations, to his excita- 
bility, to his inconsistency and to his 
productiveness. A comparison of’ the 
effects of religion, alcohol and opium up- 
on imaginative work (no doubt some Ger- 
man did the thing long ago in Latin) could 
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hardly give opium the worst of the argu- 
ment. Somewhere on the slopes of Heli- 
con is a poppy-bordered spring, where 
loiter the ghosts of Crabbe and Coleridge, 
de Quincey and Hawker, now stooping 
to drink, now lifting their heads to dis- 
course strangely and grandly of things 
beyond our mortal and undrugged ken. 
Who but an opium-eater could have writ- 
ten a traveller’s note like this: “We as- 
cended by a narrow stair of stone from the 
north wall into a small,low chamber, called 
still the Monk’s room—it is an obvious 
cell. There lived a solitary man. There 
dwelt thought as a Demon and Memory 
attired in the garb of a Fiend. Long 
years, long years—the vigil of the night, 
the abstinence of the day, the solitary 
yell, the lonely psalm, the Mea Culpa of 
a goaded mind. Mother of God, why is 
thy face so like to hers I slew? Oh, let 
my hell burn now. Let those who torture 
come before the time’’—and then ever and 
anon in the pauses of the public mass, a 
sob, a wail, an echo from the wall, a 
whisper from a Man to his Mate, “It is 
the Monk.” Of even less dubitable inspi- 
ration is the remarkable fragment begin- 
ning: “It was the Day when the Thrones 
and the Princedoms had glided each from 
his orb, to burn with Tidings of their 
Errand amid the conscious light of God: 
and Arioch, the Angel of England, was 
there. Now, in those realms, there is 
neither Voice nor Utterance, nor any 
sound. For the thoughts of a Spirit are 
Things, and their minds beam out and 
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shine around them like Breath visible or 
Air.” 

Hawker’s religion was in part a pro- 
fession, in part a cult. He was incapable 
of the spiritual struggles which he would 
have considered the just punishment of 
dissenters, whom, for their lack of faith, 
he called the “Great Unspooked.” He 
himself was fully Spooked; he discerned 
fairy rings in his meadows, he once saw 
a Brownie, and a Pixie, he preached, was 
the wandering spirit of an unchristened 
infant. He made the sign against the 
evil eye, and his favourite seal was the 
pentacle of Solomon. Such a man 
needed no proof of miracles; such a man 
was capable of exacting the last farthing 
of tithe-arrearages from dissenters who 
wished their dead buried in consecrated 
ground. Hawker was, in short, an 
ecclesiastic of the old school, local mag- 
nate as well as priest, a learned if not 
always trustworthy antiquary, master of 
a glebe, truly original writer of country- 
side sketches and ballads, a poet who, at 
his best, Tennyson admitted, had beaten 
him on his own ground. His favourite 
tobacco was Latakia, his favourite author 
was Aquinas. These facts and many 
others of equal interest this book holds 
for true lovers of the Cornish Ballads 
and the Footprints, and the letters con- 
tain many passages in the very best 
chronicling vein of that genuine worthy, 
the Vicar of Morwenstow. 


H. W. Boynton. 
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THE ART OF CONVINCING AND 
SOME RECENT NOVELS 


ZNTIL recently the rou- 
w tine book reviewer who 
# wished to utter the final 
# word in praise of a scene, 
eee a character or a novel 
# solemnly recorded that it 


= was convincing. At 
present, how ever, there are hopeful signs 
that the popularity of this overworked, 
threadbare word is on the wane, and that 
the mere writing of it no longer evokes 
the old-time pleasant glow of self-com- 
placence. As a matter of fact, it always 
was a feeble, inadequate, back-handed 
sort of praise, comparable to vaunting the 
merits of a clock for keeping time, or a 
piano for being in tune. To say that a 
novel is convincing is, after all, nothing 
more than to say that, in the opinion of 
one individual reader, it is not glaringly 
artificial; that while he read it he was 
carried along by the interest of it to the 
extent of forgetting that it was a tissue 
of fabrications, the stuff that dreams are 
made of. It is a wonder that novelists 
do not feel more chagrined than pleased 
when they are told in this dogmatic sort 
of way that their stories possess a quality 
without which it were better that they 
never had been written. Imagine the 
feelings of a landscape paitter if cor- 
dially assured that his meadow, his willow 
trees, his group of Alderney cows, are 
quite convincing—good enough, in other 
words, to convince us that they really are 
trees and cows and not telegraph poles 
or scarecrows, 

It is, however, a rather sad commen- 
tary upon current fiction, an evidence of 
comparatively low standards, that the 
possession of this vital quality of carry- 
ing conviction has come to be regarded 
as something distinguishing and excep- 
tional ; it speaks ill for the average novel 
of the day if a book which throbs and 
tingles with the pulse of reality stands 
out conspicuously. In this twentieth cen- 
tury, the art of novel writing ought to 
have reached the point where a book 


which might justly be branded as uncon- 
vincing would remain in the outer dark- 
ness of unaccepted manuscripts. Yet it 
is a fact, and one which tends to make 
critics pessimistic, that even in volumes 
which come from practised hands you 
v ill every now and then run up against 
some character, some episode, perhaps 
merely some scrap of dialogue, which not 
only fails to convince, but fairly slaps you 
in the face with its glaring falsity to life. 
It does not necessarily follow that the 
moment an author ceases to produce a 
faithful picture of life he becomes melo- 
dramatic; a figure may be equally out of 
drawing whether it represents a Leonidas 
leading a forlorn hope or a Charlotte cut- 
ting bread and butter. An incompetent 
disciple of Jane Austen may be as un- 
convincing as one who emulates the “big 
bowwow style” of Scott. But those who 
paint the trivialities ‘of life enjoy the ad- 
vantage of having their models always 
with them. The even flow of social small 
talk, the cheerful clatter of the dinner 
dishes, the gnat-like swarm of daily petty 
vexations, may be recorded with phono- 
graphic fidelity, almost without quitting 
our easy chair, while the novelist who 
goes in for the social and physical cata- 
clysms of life, who pictures wars and 
avalanches and typhoons, must trust to 
memory and to hearsay evidence, and 
often lack that assured touch which car- 
ries conviction with it. 

Accordingly, in nine cases out of ten, 
the story or the chapter of a story which 
suddenly jars us into a consciousness of 
its artificiality is out-and-out melodrama 
—a sequence of incidents that in them- 
selves are distinctly extraordinary, and 
which the author has not helped us to 
accept by a multitude of little details 
which explain and persuade. It may be 
laid down almost with the assurance of 
an axiom that incidents in themselves do 
not make melodrama; it is the way in 
which they are presented to us which 
makes all the difference between melo- 
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drama and realism. Murders, suicides, 
trolley-car collisions—these things are a 
part of life, even if they are not among 
life’s commonplaces. The front pages 
of our yellowest journals bristle daily 
with enough horrors to equip the average 
novelist the rest of his days. Yet no one 
thinks of branding them as melodramatic 
or as lacking in convincing force. They 
are all too grimly real. And the writer 
who put them one and all into the pages 
of a single book would still be within his 
rights. No one may say that a particular 
accident could not have happened on a 
certain day, or a particular crime have* 
been committed. It all depends upon the 
fidelity of little details, the lucidity with 
which he shows us the sequence of facts 
that led up to the murder or the misplaced 
switch, whether we find the author un- 
convincing. 

In most: cases where the illusion of 
truth is spoiled, it is due to forgetfulness 
or the failure to see clearly just how 
things would have happened in real life. 
The hero of melodrama is usually exas- 
peratingly immaculate. He may have 
been dragged for rods by a runaway 
horse or buried alive under the fallen 
timbers of a burning house, but he comes 
out unscathed, with the rescued heroine 
in his arms. The mere mention of a 
wilted collar, a singed moustache, might 
have saved the situation. A good case in 
point is an episode in one of last year’s 
successful novels, written by one of our 
ablest women writers. The episode in 
question deals with the midnight visit of 
a mother to the office where her son, a 
young architect, is toiling over some im- 
portant plans. Now the mother is a frail, 
nervous little woman; the son’s office is 
in the thirteenth story of a down-town 
office building; the elevators, of course, 
have long since stopped running for the 
night, although the author fails to men- 
tion them; the reader who grasps the 
situation finds himself sympathetically 
panting for breath as he mentally follows 
the little lady up that dozen flights of 
stairs; he is fully prepared to have her 
arrive speechless, with her hand pressed 
over her beating heart, and to have her 
son greet her with a gentle reproach for 
so overtaxing her strength. Well, in the 
book nothing of the kind happens; if the 
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lady is out of breath, she does not show 
it, for she at once rushes into a voluble 
argument with her son on matters far 
removed from physical and worldly con- 
siderations. If you have never happened 
to climb the stairs of a New York sky- 
scraper, or if you do not happen to re- 
member those stairs, the scene is well 
enough. But if you do, why then the 
arrival of the lady, cool and collected, if 
not actual melodrama, is something very 
much like it. 
An admirable illustration of the lack 
of any necessary connection between 
melodrama on the one 
“The Morals of hand and a sequence of 
Marcus fantastic and improbable 
Ordeyne.” happenings on the other 
is afforded by William J. 
Locke’s latest volume, The Morals of 
Marcus Ordeyne. It is a refreshingly 
whimsical book, the sort of book that 
might have been written by an Anglo- 
Saxon Anatole France in holiday mood. 
Yet told in epitome, it sounds like a 
tissue of absurdities. Marcus Ordeyne— 
Sir Marcus, to give him his due—is a 
bookworm and a confirmed bachelor, the 
hopeless sort of bachelor who occasion- 
ally enjoys a couple of hours with some 
child, because “the enjoyment is en- 
hanced by the feeling of utter thankful- 
ness that he is not my child, but some- 
body else’s.” The opening pages are a 
deliciously frank portrayal of egotistical 
content between his stolid English valet, 
Stenson, his fat French cook, Antoinette, 
his one-eyed cat, Polyphemus, his treas- 
ured cinquecento volumes and his long- 
standing and vaguely defined relations 
with Judith, an intelligent and sympa- 
thetic little lady living in “the purlieus of 
Tottenham Court Road.” And all of a 
sudden Sir Marcus’s carefully planned 
scheme of existence, even his code of 
morals, is rudely shaken to its founda- 
tions by a most unprecedented occur- 
rence. Fate leads him one day to the 
Thames embankment, where by rights 
nothing extraordinary should have hap- 
pened to him, but where, as a matter of 
fact, he encounters a strange young 
woman, a poor little waif whose only 
knowledge of life had been gleaned with- 
in the walls of an Eastern harem, and 
who is now utterly dazed and terrified by 
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the rush and whirl of the metropolis. 
When this strange apparition in bizarre 
apparel appeals to him for help, and tells 
an extraordinary tale to account for her 
presence in London, it is the turn of Sir 
Marcus to feel dazed. It is not a tale 


which invites confidence, and Sir Marcus 
frankly disbelieves it until he looks into 
Then he capitu- 


her big, innocent eyes. 
lates. 


I told her to give me time. One is not in 
the habit of meeting abducted Lights of the 
Harem in the Embankment Gardens, beneath 
the National Liberty Club. It was, in fact, 
a bewildering occurrence. I looked around 
me. Nothing seemed to have happened during 
the last ten minutes. A pale young man on the 
next bench whom I had noticed when I entered, 
was reading a dirty pink newspaper. Pigeons 
and sparrows hopped about unconcernedly. 
On the file of cabs, just perceptible through the 
foliage, the cabmen lolled in listless attitudes. 


And so on through a lengthy series of 
vivid trivialities the author makes his 
stage setting so real and his Sir Marcus 
so thoroughly human that by sheer force 
of contrast he wins credence for the 
young woman from the harem—and very 
largely because, however extraordinary 
we find her, we can never be any more 
astonished and bewildered by her peculi- 
arities than is Sir Marcus himself. The 
subsequent story, which is of the kind 
that might easily be ruined by a clumsy 
touch, and which in point of fact is deli- 
cately handled almost to the last, pictures 
the serious havoc wrought upon Sir Mar- 
cus after he has, out of pure benevolence, 
installed this unsophisticated and embar- 
rassing young person in his bachelor 
apartments. It seems a pity that a vol- 
ume which for the most part is written in 
a vein of indulgent satire and tender 
humour should be marred by the tragic 
touch of the harem girl’s elopement with 
another man. 

Robert Grant is certainly one of our 
American authors to whom one would 
not think of applying the’ 
reproach of being un- 
convincing. And yet 
The Orchid is a book 
that one lays down with 
a feeling of disappointment akin to exas- 
peration. One feels that while many 
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another writer might have.handled the 
same theme without making half so much 
out of it, Mr. Grant could, if he had 
chosen, have made vastly more. Clever 
as it is in its scenes, its dialogues, its en- 
joyable diversity of types, the real merit 
of the little volume lies not so much in 
what it actually gives as in what it sug- 
gests. The theme had possibilities for a 
long novel, a searching piece of psycho- 
logical vivisection, after the fashion of a 
Henry James. Mr. Grant has chosen to 
squander it upon a “novelette.” The 
rather banal situation of a young woman 
who has married for money, believing 
herself temperamentally cold, and when 
too late meets a man with the, power to 
stir her pulse, takes on an entirely new 
aspect, owing to the existence of a child 
which the husband idolises, while the 
wife feels nothing for it, unless aversion. 
She wants a divorce, and she plays upon 
her husband’s love for the child, threat- 
ening not only to leave him, but to take 
the little girl with her, unless he will buy 
her at the cost of half his fortune and the 
withdrawal of any defence to her divorce 
suit. Now “unconvincing” would cer- 
tainly be the wrong word to apply to this 
story of The Orchid. Society is full of 
just such hot-house productions as Lydia 
Arnold, whose marriage with the Herbert 
Maxwells of real life would in most cases 
result in a similar fiasco. It is even quite 
conceivable that such a woman, having 
once taken a dislike to her child, on ac- 
count of its resemblance to her husband’s 
family, might end by bartering her claim 
to it in exchange for her own freedom. 
One does not disbelieve the story; one 
simply wishes that it was somewhat less 
sketchy. It is written far too much from 
the outside; much that is essential the 
reader learns at second-hand through the 
gossip of friends. Yet this outside atti- 
tude is not steadily and consistently ad- 
hered to—after the highly artistic man- 
ner, for instance, in which Mr. James in 
The Ambassadors persists in following 
out his entire plot through the indirect 
medium of Mr. Strethers’s knowledge. 
On the contrary, on several occasions we 
are permitted to overhear conversations 
of quite an intimate and crucial nature be- 
tween husband and wife or between wife 
and lover. Yet back of these, and be- 
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tween the lines, we dimly conjecture a 
far-stretching vista of similar scenes— 
incipient misunderstandings, growing 
antagonism, sharp altercations, pro- 
tracted wars of words, the whole 
wretched, hidden drama of a loveless 
marriage, and a wife faithless in thought 
if not in deed. Yet the ability to suggest 
so much in so few lines is in itself a talent 
none too common. The Orchid is an in- 
teresting example of a_ psychological 
problem, worked out along lines almost 
purely realistic. 

The Rose of the World, by Agnes and 
Egerton Castle, is an instance of the 
novel which, without 
warning, suddenly gives 
you the sensation of a 
blow in the face through 
its extravagant disregard 
of probabilities. To the reader who be- 
gins by taking the book seriously, and 
who finds a distinct merit in its delicate 
development of an unusual motif, there 
is a rude awakening in the discovery that 
“the authors have elected to make their 
story end happily, at the cost of common 
sense. The first half of the book is so 
strong, so vivid, so carefully developed, 
that it was deserving of a better fate. 
Rosamund Gerardine has been twice 
married, first to a gallant young English 
officer, who fell eight years ago guarding 
a mountain pass on the Indian frontier, 
and secondly to Sir Arthur Gerardine, 
the lieutenant-governor, pompous, dicta- 
torial and middle-aged. Rosamund had 
never loved her first husband; she was 
then too young, too immature. Her 
heart was hardly ready to awaken when 
he was sent away to hold at any cost a 
mountain outpost, and after weeks of 
siege and sickness and starvation was cut 
down in plain sight of his friends just 
as the relief expedition had reached him. 
Rosamund remarried, almost before a 
decent period of mourning had elapsed. 
She never spoke her first husband’s name, 
never asked the details of his death, never 
even opened the package of papers he 
had left, his last letter to her, his diary 
kept throughout the weary weeks of the 
siege. But as the years go by and the 
strain of her present loveless marriage 
becomes constantly harder to bear, she 
begins to treasure secretly the memory of 
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her first husband, and to look upon the 
little tin box that holds his unopened 
papers as something to be guarded 
sacredly. Suddenly this secret joy is 
rudely broken in upon by the arrival of 
her first husband’s most intimate friend, 
Major Bethune, the man who shared with 
him the perils of the siege, the man who 
saw him fall. Major Bethune privately 
despises her for her former coldness to 
her first husband, her hasty marriage to 
her second. He is therefore much sur- 
prised at her curt refusal to let him have 
the letters and papers in her possession, 
which he needs to use in preparing a 
biography of his friend. The woman 
cannot bring herself to part with the 
letters; she knows now that if her hus- 
band had come back from the siege she 
would have learned to love him; she real- 
ises for the first time what she has lost. 
And when, at the command of Sir 
Arthur, who cannot understand her re- 
luctance, she finally consents to collabo- 
rate with Bethune in preparing the biog- 
raphy, and forces herself to open and 
read the diary, we have the curious and 
subtle study of a woman’s heart awaken- 
ing to a passionate love for a man whom 
eight years before she had _ scarcely 
mourned with decency. To this point the 
story is unfolded with admirable sub- 
tlety; the woman’s physical and mental 
condition, her racked nerves, and the 
effect upon them of the message from the 
dead, the powerful appeal of the journal 
of the siege, which is one long, brave, 
pathetic love-letter—it is all so good, so 
sufficient, that one cannot resist a protest 
against the cheapening effect—one might 
almost say the anticlimax—of the end. 
The gallant soldier-husband, it seems, is 
not dead after all, but after a captivity 
of five years returned to find his wife 
remarried, and, disguised as a Hindoo, 
has for many months been living in the 
house as her second husband’s secretary, 
trying to make up his mind whether it 
is for her best good to have him disclose 
his identity or not. At one stroke a deli- 
cate psychological study is metamor- 
phosed into a Wilkie Collins melo- 
drama. 

An interesting instance of two authors 
independently hitting upon and elabo- 
rating the same central idea is furnished 


















by two volumes belonging to the fiction 
of the current month, The Vision of Elijah 
Berl, by Frank Lewis Nason, and Justin 
Wingate, Ranchman, by John H. Whit- 
son. Both these stories deal in a general 
way with an attempt to reclaim large 

tracts of barren land in 


“The Vision the far West through 
of Elijah irrigation. In both of 
Berl.” them there is a mystical, 


visionary character, a 
sort of religious fanatic, who prophesies 
a time when the desert shall blossom like 
the rose, and in both the prophecy eventu- 
ally comes true, in spite of the villain’s 
attempt to frustrate the work of irriga- 
tion by destroying a dam erected at great 
expense, an attempt that is discovered 
and checked in both books by the heroine. 
But aside from these general points of 
resemblance, the two stories part com- 
pany quite widely. Mr. Nason’s book is 
decidedly the stronger piece of work, as 
well as the more original. Elijah Berl, 
the fanatic, believes that he is divinely 
ordained to accomplish the regeneration 
of a vast region of Southern California. 
He has demonstrated on a small scale the 
practicability of raising orange trees in 
this locality; he convinces some Eastern 
capitalists of the practicability of boring 
a tunnel through the mountain and con- 
verting to their use the waters of a river 
flowing on the other side ; and they forth- 
with organise a company to buy up and 
develop a large tract of available land. 
But beyond this, Elijah has discovered 
something far more important, namely, 
the existence of a frostless belt, miles 
upon miles of land which may be bought 
from the Mexican owners for a nominal 
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price, and which, properly irrigated, will 
be worth untold fortunes. And so firmly 
convinced is Elijah of his heaven-sent 
mission that he sees no harm in misap- 
propriating the funds of the company 
already formed, and with them buying 
up all the land he can get in his own name 
and for his own profit. At least, he does 
not see the immorality of his deed until 
it is too late to draw back, and then his 
overwrought mind quite gives way, cul- 
minating in a tragedy which has been so 
ingeniously foreshadowed as to seem 
when it comes not only convincing, but 
inevitable. 

Mr. Whitson’s book pictures the cattle 
ranch of Colorado in place of the orange 
grove of California, and 


“Justin shows something of the 
Wingate, clash, both physical and 
Ranchman.” political, that took place 


between the cattlemen 
and the farmers before the practice of 
herding in the open was abolished. It 
would be a better story, however, and a 
more plausible one, if less mystery were 
made of the parentage of Justin Wingate, 
and if Dr. Clayton, the taciturn physician 
who adopted him, had frankly told people 
that: the dashing young woman called 
Sybil, who comes and goes unexpectedly 
in its pages, is his divorced wife, who is 
leading a scandalous life in Denver. It 
is difficult to accept Sybil and the doctor 
as real flesh-and-blood people, but much 
of the story is readable, and just at the 
end there is a stampede of cattle so de- 
scribed that you can actually feel the 
tremble of the earth under their hoofs as 
you read. 

Frederic Taber Cooper. 
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TWENTY YEARS OF THE REPUBLIC 


(1885-1905) 


BY HARRY THURSTON PECK 


Part VI.—*A SPIRITED FOREIGN 


ma N January, 1891, a furi- 

<e8 Ous civil war broke out in 

# Chile. Of all the Span- 

eq ish-American republics, 

ga Chile has been the only 

ag one to conduct its foreign 

momma and domestic affairs in 
such a way as to win the respect of other 
nations. Situated in the temperate zone 
and ribbed with mountain ranges, its cli- 
matic and geographic conditions seem 
to have developed in its people certain 
characteristics for which one looks in vain 
among the other South American states. 
The government of Chile has been con- 
spicuous for its intelligence, conserva- 
tism and integrity. Its finances have been 
ably administered. Order has been main- 
tained through the strict enforcement of 
enlightened laws. Its political institu- 
tions are modelled upon those of the 
United States ; and throughout the greater 
part of its history it has been free from 
turbulence and mercenary insurrection. 
Its successful war with Bolivia and Peru 
in 1881 showed that Chile deserved con- 
sideration as a military and naval power. 
The knowledge of these facts, how- 
ever, has led the Chilean people to cul- 
tivate a self-consciousness which does not 
always show itself in the most attractive 
forms. Educated Chileans are apt to 
forget that, after all, their nation is a very 
small one and that, from the nature of 
things, it cannot figure very conspicu- 
ously in the history of the world, They 
are too fond of comparing it with the 
wretched little republics which are its im- 
mediate neighbours ; and they forget that 
while Chile is an important State when 
contrasted with Peru or Uruguay or Ven- 
ezuela, it is only a dwarf beside the 
United States or the giant nations of 
Europe. But the typical Chilean has a 
dream of his own, and one which he has 
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cherished for more than fifty years. He 
believes that ultimately his country is to 
assert an hegemony over all the Spanish- 
speaking peoples of South America, and 
even in the end to extend its influence 
northward, until, at last, having ab- 
sorbed even Mexico, Chile shall confront 
the mighty North American Republic 
upon the borders of the Rio Grande. 
There are not a few Chileans to-day who 
think that by the end, perhaps, of another 
century the United States may have to 
do battle with this Southern rival for the 
mastery of the Western world. There is 
a touch of Spanish vanity in this mag- 
nificent vision; yet, though to Americans 
it may seem only ludicrous and fantastic, 
it appeals very strongly not merely to the 
Chilean imagination but to the Chilean 
sense of probability. Not unnaturally, 
therefore, the statesmen of that small re- 
public have always been very sensitive 
concerning the claim of the United 
States to concern itself with South Amer- 
ican affairs; and they resent the assump- 
tion that the Monroe Doctrine has any 
application to their country. It is neces- 
sary to remember these facts in order to 
understand the drift of the events which 
are now to be narrated. 

In 1886, Chile elected as its President 
one of those extremely able but unscrupu- 
lous men who appear from time to time 
in South American nations, and of whom 
Francia of Paraguay and Guzman Blanco 
of Venezuela serve in history as interest- 
ing types. This was Sefior Don José 
Manuel Balmaceda, whose rule up to the 
end of 1890 was marked by the most en- 
lightened measures. He belonged to the 
so-called Progressist Party, and while 
President he did much to promote public 
education, to foster internal improve- 
ments and generally to develop the re- 
sources of his country. His political op- 
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ponents, however, who headed a sort of 
oligarchy made up of leading members 
of the Chilean Congress, accused the 
President of plotting to perpetuate 
his power by securing the election of a 
tool of his as his successor. When he dis- 
solved Congress, the Congressional Party 
proclaimed a civil war* and sought to 
overthrow Balmaceda by force of arms. 
In this struggle, the United States had 
no direct interest; but various circum- 
stances soon led to complications of a 
very serious nature. It had been for 
thirty years the policy of our government 
to give no encouragement to revolts in 
other countries. Mr. Blaine, therefore, 
by President Harrison’s direction, con- 
tinued as before to recognise Balmaceda 
as the lawful head of the Chilean Repub- 
lic, and to refuse to accord to the Con- 
gressionalists the belligerent rights which 
they claimed. Balmaceda had been le- 
gally elected President. He held posses- 
sion of the capital of the country. He 
controlled an army which was carrying 
on operations in the field against the 
rebels. Therefore, why should the United 
States sever its official relations with him 
and suddenly recognise his enemies? 
The case seemed plain enough; yet 
there were circumstances which made the 
situation somewhat delicate. Ever since 
the events of 1882, which have already 
been narrated,t Mr. Blaine had been 
viewed with a certain rancour by Chil- 
eans of all classes. They regarded him 
as an intermeddler, or even worse, and 
honestly believed him to be actuated by 
a feeling of hostility to Chilean interests. 
Therefore, when he continued to recog- 
nise Balmaceda, the Congressional Party 
in Chile claimed that his action was due 
to this unfriendly spirit; and before long 
they professed to see what they called 
his malign influence at work against 
them. A good part of the Chilean navy 
had joined the revolutionists. Some en- 
gagements took place between these ships 
and those whose officers were Balmaced- 
ists. A small American squadron under 
Rear-Admiral Brown had been ordered 
to Chilean waters to protect American in- 
terests, and the Congressionalists asserted 
in very bitter language that officers from 


*January 7, 1891. ; 
+See Bookman for April, p. 148. 


American vessels had acted as spies; that 
they had reported to Balmaceda the 
strength and also the movements of the 
rebel ships ; and that in various other ways 
the naval force of the United States had 
violated the requirements of strict neu- 
trality. Admiral Brown indignantly de- 
nied this charge, which was repeated in 
the most offensive manner. There was no 
evidence at all to justify it. But it was 
generally believed by the Congressionalists 
who had now got possession of the entire 
seacoast, and especially of the great for- 
tified port of Valparaiso. Hatred of 
the United States became nearly universal 
after an incident which occurred in 
May. 

Early in that month, a Chilean ship, 
the /tata, chartered by the Congressional 
Party, put in at the harbour of San 
Diego, in California. It was reported to 
the government at Washington that the 
/tata was taking on a cargo of arms and 
ammunition for the Chilean rebels, in de- 
fiance of our neutrality laws. On May 
6th, a United States marshal took pos- 
session of the ship, forbidding it to leave 
the port. On the following day, the 
Itata’s commander cut his cable, over- 
powered the United States officers, and 
put to sea, carrying them away as prison- 
ers. This high-handed procedure stirred 
the Washington Government to instant 
action. The cruiser Charleston was de- 
spatched in swift pursuit with orders to 
take the tata, and to sink her if resisted. 
When the Chileans heard of this, the hot- 
heads among them sent their new steel 
cruiser, the Esmeralda, to meet the /tata 
and to protect her against capture. The 
Charleston and the Esmeralda were ships 
of equal size and armament, and the re- 
sult of a fight between them was awaited 
with breathless expectancy. It was sup- 
posed that the /tata would put in at the 
harbour of Acapulco on the Mexican 
coast ; and to this harbour the Charleston 
hastened. The Esmeralda did the same; 
and both cruisers lay there with steam up, 
with decks cleared for action, and with 
the crews ready beside their guns. It was 
an exciting moment; but no shot was 
fired, for the Jtata failed to appear, and 
made her wav direct to her destination. 
By the time of her arrival there, the Con- 
gressionalists had thought better of their 
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defiance of the United States; and on 
June 4th, they delivered up the /tata to 
Rear-Admiral McCann, in command of 
the American squadron at Iquique.* 

The revolt in Chile proved to be suc- 
cessful. On August 7th, Balmaceda’s 
forces were routed by the Congressional 
army, which marched upon the capital, 
Santiago, and entered it in triumph. Bal- 
maceda took refuge in the Argentine le- 
gation, where, on September 18th, he com- 
mitted suicide. A new government was 
proclaimed in Chile under the presidency 
of Sefor Jorge Montt. Everywhere the 
revolutionists prevailed, and they were 
now recognised by the United States. The 
most serious part of the whole affair was, 
however, still to come. 

Soon after becoming Secretary of 
State, Mr. Blaine had secured the ap- 
pointment, as Minister to Chile, of Mr. 
Patrick Egan. Mr. Egan was one of the 
group whom Blaine’s political opponents 
were accustomed derisively to call “Blaine 
Irishmen.”” He had not long been natu- 
ralised as an American citizen, having 
come to this country somewhat hastily to 


escape arrest and imprisonment at the 
hands of the British authorities in Ireland, 
who charged him with political offences 
in connection with the Irish Land League. 


Critics of the administration in this 
country spoke of Mr. Egan as “an es- 
caped jail-bird” and even insinuated that 
he had been connected with the Phcenix 
Park murders in 1882. There was not 
a shadow of truth in all this. Mr. Egan 
was a man of ability and honour, and 
had simply made himself disliked by the 
Castle set in Dublin at a time when the 
British Government was trying one of 
its periodical experiments in repression. 
Nevertheless, his appointment to a diplo- 
matic post was properly open to criticism ; 
and in Chile, especially, where there were 
so many influential English residents, it 
was the cause of social embarrassment. 
Mr. Egan, moreover, in carrving out his 
early instructions to recognise the Bal- 
maceda Government, had perhaps erred 
through excess of zeal: so that he was 
peculiarly obnoxious to the Congres- 


*Suit was afterward brought to test the 
legality of the government’s action in seizing 
the Itata at San Diego. The Supreme Court 
decided in favour of the United States. 
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sionalists, who regarded him as a parti- 
san of their enemy. 

When Santiago fell and the troops of 
the revolution entered that city, intoxi- 
cated with their victory, many of the Bal- 
macedists, fearing for their lives, took 
refuge in the American legation, beg- 
ging the protection of the Minister. By 
the law of nations, the precincts of an 
embassy or of a legation are regarded 
as being the soil of that country whose 
flag flies over it; but whether the immu- 
nity which such a place enjoys should be 
used to protect citizens of the State 
to which the embassy is accredited, is a 
disputed point. Mr. Egan, however, re- 
ceived the Balmacedists—among them 
the late Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
the late Governor of Santiago, together 
with members of their households. The 
new Chilean Ministry demanded the sur- 
render of the fugitives. Mr. Egan 
hoisted the American flag and declined 
to accede to the demand. The Chileans 
were furious, yet they hesitated to violate 
the sanctity of the legation. They tried 
other means, however, hoping to annoy 
Mr. Egan into a compliance. The neigh- 
bourhood of his residence swarmed with 
Drunken soldiers reeled by, vell- 
ing out vile epithets and making boisterous 
threats. It was learned by Mr. Egan that 
a plot was laid to set fire to the legation 
and thus drive out the fugitives. Mean- 
while, the Chilean State Department car- 
ried on a correspondence with the Ameri- 
can Minister with regard to the rights of 
the question from the standpoint of in- 
ternational law. Here Mr. Egan neatly 
scored on his adversary in a series of very 
able notes, in which it was shown that in 
1866, during a revolution in Peru, the 
Chilean Government had directed its Min- 
ister in that country to insist upon two 
principles,—the right of asylum and the 
right of safe conduct to a neutral terri- 
tory of persons taking shelter in a for- 
eign legation. In 1888, at the Congress of 
American Republics. Chile had again as- 
serted the same principles. Mr. Egan, 
in fact, made out so good a case as to 
put an end to the design of taking 
his guests from him by force, though 
the right of safe conduct was. still 
denied. 


All this controversy, following upon 


spies. 
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the charge against Admiral Brown and 
upon the affair of the /tata, intensified 
Chilean animosity toward the United 
States. The newspapers contained vio- 
lent attacks upon Egan, Blaine, and 
Americans in general. Every sort of 
slanderous story was circulated and be- 
lieved, and day by day popular feeling 
grew more and more inflamed. At this 
time the United States cruiser Baltimore, 
commanded by Captain W. S. Schley, was 
in the harbour of Valparaiso. On October 
17th, Captain Schley rather unwisely 
gave shore-leave to nearly one hundred 
of his sailors. Within a few hours after 
they had landed they were surrounded by 
a mob of over two thousand Chileans, 
who separated them into small groups 
and then attacked them. The sailors 
were unarmed, but defended themselves 
manfully until a body of fifty policemen 
took part in the assault upon them with 
carbines and bayonets. Two of the 
Americans were killed—one of them be- 
ing shot by a policeman—and eighteen 
were badly stabbed, cut, or bruised by 
stones. The rest were dragged to prison, 
some of them by the heels through the 
streets, amid the threats, curses, and up- 
roar of the mob. 

The news of this affair naturally 
caused great indignation in the United 
States and led to a long and voluminous 
diplomatic correspondence, as well as to 
a sharp interchange of notes between 
Captain Schley of the Baltimore and the 
Intendente of Valparaiso. Of course, the 
sailors who had been dragged to prison 
were speedily released, but the Chilean 
authorities were unwilling to admit that 
the United States had a just grievance. An 
investigation instituted by Captain Schley 
showed the facts concerning the assault 
to have been those which have been set 
forth above—that the police of Valpa- 
raiso had taken part with the mob in 
shooting and otherwise assaulting un- 
armed bluejackets. The Chileans, on the 
other hand, asserted that the Americans 
were drunk, and that they had provoked 
the attack by their outrageous conduct. 
The charge of drunkenness was doubt- 
less true, for sailors of whatever nation- 
ality are not wont to ask for shore- 
leave from motives which would com- 
mend themselves to total abstinence so- 
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cieties.* But it was perfectly evident that 
the attack had been made upon them 
because of hatred to the uniform which 
they wore, and was directed against them, 
not as individuals, but as Americans. The 
conduct of the police, moreover, showed 
an Official animosity which surpassed 
even that of the rabble. Under the cir- 
cumstances, Secretary Blaine insisted up- 
on a specific apology from the Chilean 
Government, and upon an indemnity to 
the wounded men and to the families of 
those who had been killed. The Chileans 
put this demand aside pending a further 
investigation on their part. This investi- 
gation dragged along interminably, and 
on November 25th Mr. Blaine com- 
plained of the delay. The Chilean Min- 
ister in Washington informed him that 
Spanish law was “slow in its processes, 
but exact in its conclusions;” and with 
this statement Mr. Blaine was for the 
time forced to be content. 

It was fairly evident that the Chileans 
intended to postpone any definite action 
and to let the affair drag along until it 
From 


should have been half forgotten. 
time to time vague hints were made look- 
ing to arbitration, but nothing specific 


was suggested. Meanwhile, the news- 
papers of Santiago and Valparaiso con- 
tinued their abuse of the “North Ameri- 
cans,” and especially of Mr. Egan and Mr. 
Blaine. It looked as though the final out- 
come of the incident might be very grave. 
As a precautionary measure, the United 


*Commander Evans afterwards summed the 
matter up very bluntly in these words: “He 
[Captain Schley] was in the midst of a cor- 
respondence with the Intendente, conducted 
in the most perfect Castilian, to show, or 
prove, that his men were all perfectly sober 
when they were assaulted on shore. I did not 
agree with him in this, for in the first place 
I doubted the fact, and in the second, it was 
not an issue worth discussing. His men were 
probably drunk on shore, properly drunk; 
they went ashore, many of them, for the pur- 
pose of getting drunk, which they did on Chil- 
ean rum paid for with good United States 
money. When in this condition they were 
more entitled to protection than if they had 
been sober. This was my view of it, at least, 
and the one I always held about men whom I 
commanded. Instead of protecting them, the 
Chileans foully murdered these men, and we 
believed with the connivance and assistance 
of armed policemen. That was the issue— 
not the question of whether they were drunk 
or sober.” 
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States Government put all its vessels of 
war into commission. Rear-Admiral 
Walker with a squadron was ordered to 
Brazil, and the vessels already off the 
Pacific Coast were held in readiness for 
active service. At this time, the opposi- 
tion press in the United States very in- 
temperately accused Mr. Blaine of seek- 
ing to stir up a war with Chile. Looking 
back upon all the evidence, it is impos- 
sible now to hold this view. Mr. Blaine’s 





ROBLEY D. EVANS 
attitude was a firm one, yet it is certain 
that all the while he was exerting his in- 
fluence to hold back the President. Mr. 
Harrison was perhaps unconsciously in- 
fluenced by the thought that a foreign 
war would almost certainly re-elect him; 
but whatever his motives, he seemed 
anxious to force matters to a point at 
which war would become inevitable. 
Mr. Blaine, on the other hand, employed 
patience, and refrained from any action 
which could be regarded as precipitate.* 
The Baltimore was withdrawn from Val- 
paraiso. The Boston, which was cruising 
in Chilean waters, merely touched there 
*From this time probably dates the estrange- 


ment between the President and Mr. Blaine, 
which was to have important consequences. 
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and then proceeded northward. During 
the critical days of December, although 
the harbour of Valparaiso was crowded 
with foreign ships of war, the United 
States was represented only by the little 
gunboat Yorktown, under the orders of 
Commander Robley D. Evans. 
Commander Evans was a Virginian, 
who had adhered to the Union through- 
out the Civil War, in which he had 
fought with great gallantry, receiving 
several serious wounds. He was popu- 
larly known to his comrades in the navy 
as “Fighting Bob,” a name which was 
always a curious puzzle to the honest 
commander himself, for in his own esti- 
mation he was one of the most peaceful 
of living men. He thought himself a 
miracle of patience and forbearance, 
whereas in fact he was never truly happy 
unless he could scent the smell of gun- 
powder. He resembled that interesting 
hero of Conan Doyle’s who vivaciously 
announced that he would slash to pieces 
any man who dared describe him as pug- 
nacious. The position of Commander 


Evans at Valparaiso was a very trying 


one. Nearly the whole Chilean fleet was 
distributed about him in the harbour. If 
he went ashore, he was dogged by spies 
and scowled at by the populace. The 
foreign element, especially the Germans, 
were still more unfriendly, if such a thing 
were possible. Finally, the Government 
at Washington depended upon him for 
detailed accounts of the state of public 
feeling, while Mr. Egan was continually 
sending to him from Santiago messages 
of the most alarming character. 
Commander Evans, however, kept his 
head and carried off the situation in ad- 
mirable form. He treated the Chilean 
officials with punctilious courtesy, while 
at the same time resenting hotly any 
overt acts of enmity. The Chilean tor- 
pedo-boats used to engage in what they 
called practice drill. This drill consisted 
for the most part of speeding their craft 
as near to the Yorktown as was possible 
without touching it, often within a dis- 
tance of a few feet. The object of this 
was twofold. First of all it was meant 
to show the American commander how 
utterly he was at their mercy. In the 
second place, it was intended as a little 
diversion at the expense of the Yorktown 
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and for the amusement of the German, 
French and English naval officers whose 
ships were in the harbour. After a few 
days of this sort of thing, Commander 
Evans sent for the officer in charge of 
the torpedo drill, and protested against 
his action as discourteous. 

“I beg to inform you,” said the Chilean 
with a veiled sneer, “that the water of 
this harbour belongs to my government, 
and that I propose to use it in manceuv- 
ering the torpedo-boats under my com- 
mand.” 

“Very good,” returned Commander 
Evans. “But I beg to inform you that 
the Yorktown is the property of my gov- 
ernment, and that if one of your boats 
so much as scratches its paint I will blow 
her bottom out.’’* 

This put a speedy end to the Chilean 
torpedo drill. On another occasion, a 
party of roughs amused themselves by 
throwing stones at one of the small boats 
of the Yorktown and daring the men in 
it to come ashore. Commander Evans at 
once pulled for the Chilean cruiser Coch- 
ran, whose captain, Vial, was senior 
officer, not only of the fleet, but of the 
city. Evans has described the interview 
in these words, which suggest that his 
sobriquet of “Fighting Bob” was not 
wholly misapplied : 


“T could hardly hold myself down while I 
told him of it; but I did, and then read him 
the riot act. I demanded of him immediate 
and efficient protection by the police, and 
notice on him, then and there, that 
a repetition of the offence would be sufficient 
evidence that they could not control their 
people; and that I should arm my boats and 
shoot any and every man who insulted me or 
my men or my flag in any way. Vial 
greatly shocked, turned as white as a sheet 
—my manner was not very mild, I fancy— 
swore and damned the discharged soldiers and 
said they were doing all they could to in- 
volve the country in war with the United 
States. After a few moments Captain 
Vial hastened on shore to jump on the police, 
assuring me that I should have an ample apol- 
ogy to-morrow.”’t 


served 


was 


In the meantime, the situation of the 


*Evans, A Sailor’s Log, p. 207 (New York, 
1901). 
tEvans, p. 287. 
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refugees in the American legation at 
Santiago was becoming a very serious 
one. Crowded into a comparatively small 
house, unable to leave its shelter, their 
lives threatened at every moment, they 
were doubtful whether the protection ac- 
corded them by the American Minister 
would prove effectual for very long. The 
Chileans were now willing to let them slip 
away secretly to the shore, but they re- 
fused to grant them formally a safe con- 
duct. As the American Government still 
refrained from pressing matters to an ex- 
tiemity, the arrogance of the Chileans 
increased from day to day. Most of 
them believed in all sincerity that their 
ravy was more than a match for that of 
the United States. Their newspapers 
boasted that in case of war, San Fran- 
cisco would be laid in ashes and that the 
whole Pacific Coast of the United States 
would be ravaged and laid under con- 
tribution. This attitude, although it 
seems preposterous now, was not merely 
due to the sort of pride which goes with 
Spanish blood. ‘There was in Valparaiso 
a very large German colony composed of 
merchants and persons engaged in ship- 
ping. They, together with the English, 
had largely monopolised the foreign trade 
of Chile, thanks to the high protective 
tariff of the United States. The Chil- 
eans, therefore, knew little about Amer- 
icans. They did not trade with them. 
They seldom saw them; and they list- 
ened eagerly to the German talk about 
the helplessness and general insignifi- 
cance of the United States. It came at 
last to be an article of faith that in the 
event of war, the German Empire would 
come to the support of Chile. 

One finds it difficult to believe that 
any such delusion possessed the govern- 
ment officials at Santiago. Yet, perhaps, 
one member of that government may 
have entertained it; since otherwise it 
is verv difficult to understand his action. 
On December 11, 1891. Sefior Don Man- 
uel Matta, the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, addressed a telegram to the Chil- 
ean Minister in Washington relating to 
a message on Chilean affairs sent by 
President Harrison to Congress. In this 
telegram, language was used which was 
insulting not only to Mr. Egan but to 
Secretary Tracy and even to President 
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Harrison. Sefior Matta spoke of the 
President’s statements as “erroneous or 
deliberately incorrect” (deliberadamente 
inexactos). A note of Mr. Egan’s was 
described as “aggressive in purpose and 
virulent in language.” Matta’s telegram 
ended with an allusion to what he called 
“the intrigues which proceed from so 
low a source, and the threats which come 
from a source so high.” This telegram 
was read by Matta to the Chilean Senate 
and was also telegraphed to all the Chil- 
ean legations in Europe, thus publish- 
ing the insult to the world. 

Mr. Egan at once sent a note to Sefior 
Matta demanding to know whether the 
text of the telegram as published in the 
newspapers was correct. Matta replied 
that it was, intimating at the same time 
that it did not concern any one save the 
Government of Chile and its officers. 
The Chilean Minister at Washington 
thoroughly appreciated the “blazing in- 
discretion” of which his chief had been 
guilty, and he took the responsibility of 
suppressing the offensive telegram so 
far as he could do so. It was, however, 
cabled to the American press and was 
read by the American people with intense 
indignation. Even Mr. Blaine no longer 
sought to hold President Harrison in 
check. Preparations for war were openly 
begun. The navy yards at San Francisco 
and Brooklyn worked night and day. A 
squadron of eight cruisers was assembled 
in Pacific waters; blockade ships were 
ordered to be bought; and an ultimatum 
was finally sent to the Chilean Govern- 
ment containing three peremptory de- 
mands: first, that the Matta telegram 
should be withdrawn, its language dis- 
owned, and an explicit apology offered 
for it; second, that an indemnity should 
at once be paid for the outrage upon 
American sailors; and third, that the 
refugees in the American legation at 
Santiago should receive a safe conduct 
to neutral territorv. 

For a moment the scales were evenly 
balanced between peace and war. Vol- 
unteers offered their services to the War 
Department in Washington. The Chil- 
eans boggled over the terms which Mr. 
Blaine had faid before them. They talked 
of arbitration. Thev offered, while re- 
fusing to withdraw it, to declare that the 
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Matta telegram was not meant to be of- 
fensive. The Chilean Minister argued 
that it was a purely domestic communica- 
tion and therefore privileged. Blaine 
and the President, however, stood firm, 
and on January 23d the Chilean Gov- 
ernment executed a complete backdown. 
The terms in which its submission was 
offered left nothing to be desired on the 
score of completeness. Wrote Sefior 


Pereira to Mr. Egan: 


“The undersigned deplores that in that tele- 
gram there were employed through an error 
of judgment the expressions which are offen- 
sive in the judgment of your Government. 

In fulfilment of a high duty of courtesy 
and sincerity toward a friendly nation 
the Government of Chile absolutely withdraws 
the said expressions —a declaration 
which is made without reservation in order 
that it may receive such publicity as your 
Government may deem suitable.” 


The sum of $75,000 was paid from the 
Chilean Treasury to the sailors of the 
Baltimore, and the refugees in the Amer- 
ican legation received a safe conduct and 
left Chilean territory unmolested, under 
the protection of the United States.* 

This was the second incident during 
the MHarrison administration which 
showed that the American people were 
no longer unconcerned with their for- 
eign relations. As in Samoa, so in Chile, 
a new spirit in American diplomacy had 
been manifested in a striking manner, 
and had served notice to all the world 
that the Government of the United 
States was becoming a force to be reck- 
oned with in international affairs. Mr. 
Blaine’s enemies at home bitterly at- 
tacked his conduct of these negotiations. 
The Mugwump press accused him of 
jingoism, of duplicity, and of insincerity. 
So violent was this opposition at the end, 
as to find expression in the most unpa- 
triotic sentiments. At the very moment 
when peace and war were trembling in 
the balance, a Mugwump association in 
New York, known as the Reform Club, 
actually invited a Chilean emissary to ad- 


*The whole diplomatic and naval correspond- 
ence was submitted to Congress by President 
Harrison as an appendix to his message of 
January 26, 1892. It makes a volume of some 
650 pages. 
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dress it, and listened with applause to his 
venomous attacks upon the President and 
Government of the United States.* Such 
things as this, however, simply disgusted 
and repelled all right thinking people; 
and Mr. Blaine came out of the Chilean 
imbroglio with his popularity greater 
even than it had been before. 

Not long after the Chilean affair had 
reached its climax, events of great inter- 
est took place in a distant island of the 
Pacific. The little kingdom of Hawaii 
had for forty years been living under a 
constitutional monarchy which continued 
the line of native kings. Its independence 
had been guaranteed by France and Eng- 
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important personage, made a tour of the 
world. Much to his surprise and delight, 
he found his kingship recognised by some 
of the greatest sovereigns of Asia and 
Europe, who treated him with every mark 
of respect as a member of the royal caste. 
His flag was saluted by the fleets of 
Japan, England, France and Germany; 
military reviews were held in his honour, 
and he was welcomed to palaces and 
féted as cordially as though he were a 
monarch of much greater power and pre- 
tensions.* When he returned, he brought 
with him not merely bejewelled decora- 
tions from the Czar, from the Austrian 
Kaiser, from the Queen of England and 


THE CHILEAN AFFAIR 


From Judge 


land in 1843, and the United States, 
though not a party to this agreement, had, 
nevertheless, on more than one occasion, 
used its armed forces to repress disorder 
and maintain the reign of law. The white 
population of the island comprised a large 
number of persons of American ancestry, 
and these acted in accord with the resi- 
dent English, the two together consti- 
tuting an enlightened and highly pros- 
perous community. In 1881, the Hawaii- 
an king, Kalakaua I., who had not be- 
fore regarded himself as a particularly 

*One member, Mr. Ellery Anderson, hon- 


oured himself by rising at this meeting and 
protesting against it as unpatriotic. 


from the Pope, but brand-new crowns 
which he had purchased in London for 
himself and for his Queen, together with 
a field battery intended for a standing 
army, which already existed in his im- 
agination. 

His foreign journey, in fact, had turned 
his head. Ona small scale he reproduced 
the follies and extravagances of the 
Egyptian Khedive, Ismail, the greatest 
spendthrift of modern times. Kalakaua 
began to imitate the monarchs at 
whose courts he had been so lavishly 

*For an interesting and often amusing ac- 


count of this tour, see Armstrong, Round the 
World with King Kalakaua (New York, 1904). 
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entertained. He instituted an Order 
with insignia and decorations; he 
built himself a palace; he had himself 
crowned with a_ splendid ceremonial, 
though he had already been a king for 
nine years. In his private life he gave 


himself up to the parasites and panders 
who swarmed about him and suggested 
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had been established and ratified by the 
Hawaiian people. The royal expenses 
were now paid by the personal order of 
the King out of the public funds, and 
without the knowledge or approval of his 
Ministers. He tried to negotiate a for- 
eign loan of $10,000,000 in order to main- 
tain a standing army for the enhancement 


EX-QUEEN LILIUOKALANI 


to him new forms of wastefulness and new 
refinements of vice. Already he saw him- 
self the head of a great Polynesian em- 
pire; and in 1887 he tried to interfere in 
the affairs of Samoa, with some dreamy 
notion of adding its islands to his own 
small kingdom. 

Worse than this, he tried to dispense 
with or to evade the constitution which 


of his royal prestige. He even lent an 
ear to the native element, who urged him 
so to alter the constitution, as to exclude 
from the franchise the white residents of 
Hawaii. These, however, uniting with 
the more intelligent of the natives, not 
only resisted the attempt, but compelled 
the King to keep more closely within his 
constitutional limitations. 














{n 1891, worn out by anxiety and by 
unrestrained excesses, Kalakaua died, and 
was succeeded by his sister, Liliuokalani. 
The new Hawaiian Queen was a woman 
of great force of character and of much 
personal charm. Her bearing was truly 
regal. In public functions her manner 
was one of great dignity, while all who 
were received by her in private audience 
came away charmed by her grace and 
affability. She had been nghly educated, 
and spoke both French and English with 
perfect purity and elegance. She was, how- 
ever, as thoroughly imbued with a sense 
of her royal prerogative as though she 
had been an Elizabeth or a Maria 
Theresa. She was-in England when 
the Constitution of 1887 was established 
in Hawaii; and when she learned that 
under its provisions the white residents 
were to have an equal share of political 
power, her indignation passed all bounds. 
On her accession to the throne, she set 
herself to the task of abrogating that in- 
strument and of restoring the personal 
government of the Kamehamehas. She 
had no sooner taken the coronation oath 
than she declared to one of the Cabinet, 
“My Ministry shall be responsible to me 
alone!” She dismissed the existing Cab- 
inet and chose a Ministry of her own 
selection, which was opposed by the 
majority of the Hawaiian legislature. To 
provide the funds needed for her cam- 
paign against constitutionalism, she 
leagued herself with certain interests 
which sought a lottery franchise and 
a law licensing opium. By a series 
of intrigues which it would be tedious to 
detail, these measures were legalised, and 
at once the Legislature was dissolved. 
On January 14, 1893, the Queen had 
planned to promulgate by royal order a 
new Constitution, which should super- 
sede the old one. Her Ministry informed 
her that such an act would be revolution- 
ary. She demanded their resignations, 
but they refused, and issued a proclama- 
tion (January 15th) setting forth these 
facts and declaring the throne vacant. On 
the following day, a mass meeting of the 
foreign residents and many of the natives 
formally resolved that in view of the 
Queen’s arbitrary acts, stringent meas- 
ures were needed “for the preservation of 
the public credit and to avert the final 
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ruin of a financial condition already over- 
strained.” 

A provisional government, headed by 
Mr. Sanford B. Dole, a Justice of the 
Supreme Court, was organised, with an 
Advisory Council representing the best 
elements of the community, This body, 
in view of the intense excitement prevail- 
ing in Honolulu, called upon the United 
States Minister, Mr, John L. Stevens of 
Maine, for assistanc. in preserving order. 
The United States cruiser Boston was 
lying in the harbour; and at the request 
of Mr. Stevens a battalion of sailors and 
bluejackets was landed by Captain Wiltse 
and marched through the streets of the 
capital, encamping before the Government 
Building. Mr. Stevens on his own re- 
sponsibility recognised the new govern- 
ment and formally proclaimed Hawaii 
to be under the protection of the United 
States (February 1, 1893). The Queen, 
seeing that resistance was useless, made 
a formal protest and then yielded, as she 
said, only “to the superior forces of the 
United States of America.” 

The provisional government, doubtful 
of the effect of these events upon public 
opinion in the United States, hurriedly 
despatched a commission to lay their case 
before President Harrison, and to ask 
for the annexation of Hawaii to the 
United States. The President and Mr. 
J. W. Foster, who had succeeded Mr. 
Blaine as Secretary of State, strongly 
favoured this suggestion, which was, in 
fact, not a new one, since as early as 1854 
annexation had been considered. A 
treaty was hurriedly negotiated between 
the Commissioners and the Secretary of 
State; and on February 15th a treaty of 
annexation was signed, providing for the 
continuance in power of the Dole gov- 
ernment, and the retention of the existing 
Hawaiian laws, subject, however, to the 
exercise of supreme authority by the 
United States, which was to appoint a 
commissioner empowered to veto any or 
all acts of the local administration. It 
was further provided that the United 
States should assume the Hawaiian debt,* 
that it should pay the deposed Queen an 
annual grant of $20,000, and that it should 
give to the Princess Kaiulani, who was 
next in line of succession, the sum of 
*At this time a little over $2,000,000. 
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$150,000 in return for a renunciation of 
her rights. This treaty, after having been 
duly signed, was immediately submitted 
by President Harrison to the Senate for 
ratification, accompanied by a message in 
which he said: 


“The overthrow of the monarchy was not 
in any way promoted by this government, but 
had its origin in what seemed to have been a re- 
actionary and revolutionary policy on the part 
of Queen Liliuokalani, which put in serious 
peril not only the large and preponderating 
interests of the United States in the islands, 
but all foreign interests, and indeed, the de- 
cent administration of civil affairs and the 
peace of the islands. . . . The restoration of 
Queen Liliuokalani to her throne is undesir- 
able, if not impossible; and unless actively 
supported by the United States would be ac- 
companied by serious disaster and the dis- 
organisation of all business interests. The 
influence and interest of the United States in 
the islands must be increased and not di- 
minished. 

“It is essential that none of the other great 
powers shall secure these islands. Such a pos- 
session would not consist with our safety and 
with the peace of the world. This view of the 
situation is so apparent and conclusive that 
no protest has been heard from any govern- 
ment against proceedings looking to annexa- 
tion. Every foreign representative at Hono- 
lulu promptly acknowledged the Provisional 
Government, and I think there is a general 
concurrence in the opinion that the deposed 
Queen ought not to be restored.”* 


President Harrison’s assertion that the 
United States had no part in 
revolution in Hawaii was denounced by 
the opposition as disingenuous. It was 
said that Mr. Dole and his associates were 
simply conspirators, who had acted in 
accordance with a preconceived plan, the 
details of which had been fully com- 
municated to the American Government. 
The opportune presence of the Boston at 
Honolulu was viewed as something more 
than a coincidence. The action of Mr. 
Stevens was denounced as treacherous to 
the government to which he had been 
accredited. The whole affair was de- 
scribed as an outrage upon a helpless 
people and as an attempt on the part of 
Mr. Harrison and his party to seize terri- 


*Message of February 15th, 1893. 
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tory in a distant part of the world without 
any shadow of justification. The white 
residents of Hawaii were styled “carpet- 
baggers” and their new government a 
barefaced usurpation. Many _sneers 
were directed at these “sons of mission- 
aries,” who, though aliens, had deprived 
the natives of their political birthright. 

Reviewing this affair in the light of 
all that is now known, two facts stand 
out beyond the possibility of refuta- 
tion. In the first place, there can be 
no doubt that Queen Liliuokalani had 
justly forfeited her throne. She had vio- 
lated the Constitution which she had 
solemnly sworn to observe, and was pro- 
ceeding to action such as would in the 
case of an English sovereign lead at once 
to the forfeiture of the royal rights. 
Furthermore, the sneers aimed at the 
“sons of missionaries” as aliens were 
thoroughly unwarranted. Mr. Dole, for 
instance, and his immediate associates 
were not aliens at all. Though of foreign 
ancestry, they had been born in Hawaii. 
Their homes were there. All their inter- 
ests were there. They were the ones who 
had transformed the island into a civilised 
community. It was they who maintained 
the system of public education, who paid 
the greater part of the taxes, and who 
supported the administration of the laws. 
If revolution is ever justifiable—and of 
this no Anglo-Saxon can feel any doubt— 
the revolution in Hawaii was surely so as 
being the act of men defending their 
political liberties and personal rights. 

On the other hand, it may be regarded 
as absolutely certain that the American 
Minister, Mr. Stevens, was not only well 
aware of what was going on, but that he 
had fully informed his government, and 
that President Harrison and his advisers 
sympathised with the annexation feeling. 
In February of 1892, Mr. Stevens wrote 
to the State Department a letter in which 
he said: 


“There are increasing indications that the 
annexation sentiment is gaining among the 
business men.” 


On March 8th of the same year he had 
asked Mr. Blaine for special instructions, 
“in case the Government here should be 
reorganised and overturned by an orderly 
and peaceful revolutionary movement. I 














have information which I deem reliable 
that there is an organised revolutionary 
party in the islands. . . These people 
are very likely to overthrow the monarchy 
and establish a republic with the ultimate 
view of annexation to the United States.” 

On December 30th, Admiral Skerrett, 
who was under orders to take command 
of the Pacific squadron, had called at the 
Navy Department in Washington for final 
instructions. He said to the Secretary: 

“Mr. Tracy, I want to ask you about 
these Hawaiian affairs. When I was out 
there twenty years ago, I had frequent 
conversations with the then United States 
Minister, Mr. Pierce, on the subject of 
the islands. I was told then that the 
United States Government did not wish 
to annex the islands of Hawaii.” 

Mr. Tracy answered : 

“The wishes of the Government have 
changed. They will be very glad to 
annex Hawaii. As a matter of course, 
none but the ordinary legal means can be 
used to persuade these people to come 
into the United States.” 

“All right, sir,” answered Admiral 
Skerrett, “I only wanted to know how 
things were going on, as a cue to my 
action.””* 


*Senate Report on Hawaii, p. 10 (1893). 
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Finally, Mr. Stevens, on the day when 
the American marines were landed in 
Honolulu, sent a despatch to Washington 
saying, “The Hawaiian pear is now fully 
ripe, and this is the golden hour for the 
United States to pluck it.” 

From all these facts, it is quite obvious 
that the American Government was fully 
aware of the impending revolution and 
was in sympathy with it as a means for 
securing the annexation of the islands. 
Whether the revolution would have suc- 
ceeded had not marines been landed from 
the Boston at the critical moment is a 
purely hypothetical question. As to 
the morality of the whole proceeding 
opinions will always differ. At the 
time, the administration received much 
harsh criticism, and though President 
Harrison, in his message of February 
15th, had urged the Senate to ratify the 
annexation treaty at once, definite action 
upon it was delayed. The sands of the 
Harrison administration were fast run- 
ning out. Its hours were numbered ; and 
the Hawaiian question was soon to 
assume a new form and to pass through 
many different phases before it reached a 
final settlement. A few days more, and 
another hand had laid a firm grasp upon 
the helm of State. 
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FOUR BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


I 


Ropert D’HuMIERES’s “THROUGH ISLE 
AND EmpiIre.’’* 


BOOKS by citizens of one 
mcountry describing the 
Hinstitutions of another 
aform a large and grow- 
2. a \aing part of the literature 
+ tr sof political science. Some 
wm irmesiew of these, by virtue 
thoroughness and philosophic pene- 
tration, acquire the rank of classics; 
others, though seriously meant, are less 
pretentious in form and more ephemeral 
in appeal, while the third and lowest class 
of all consists of scurrilous or merely 
humorous international lampoons and 
libels. Bryce’s American Commonwealth 
and Bodley’s France clearly belong to the 
highest grade, and, like de Tocqueville, 
will doubtless continue to be read long 
after the actual institutions they describe 
have been modified beyond recognition or 
swept out of existence by revolution. 
Max O’Rell’s voluminous writings belong 
to the third class, or rather to the more 
respectable group of the third class, while 
Karl Zimmermann’s recent book on Onkel 
Sam may serve as an example of the sort 
of slander which strong national antip- 
athy begets. The volume now before us, 
Through Isle and Empire, by the Vi- 
comte Robert d’Humiéres, is a series of 
sketches of England, Egypt and India by 
an uncommonly observant and clever 
Frenchman. The author, however, would 
hardly claim for it rank and standing 
equal to Bodley’s France, which as a 
study of the present French Republic by 
an Englishman naturally suggests itself 
for comparison. Nevertheless, d’Humi- 
éres is so markedly more capable and bril- 
liant than O’Rell, so truly philosophic at 
times in spite of the sketchy nature of 
the greater part of his work, that one 
regrets his failure to reach a higher 
achievement, the potentiality of which is 
*English translation by Alexander Teixeira 
de Mattos, with a prefatory letter by Rudyard 
Kipling. New York: Doubleday, Page and 
Company, 1905. Ix. + 300 pp. 


abundantly revealed in Through Isle and 
Empire. 

Nearly all books of the general class 
referred to above have as one of their 
main purposes the creation of a better 
feeling between the nation described and 
the nation to which the author belongs. 
It is assumed that a better understanding 
inust lead to more cordial relations. At 
first glance this proposition might seem 
self-evident, but what if the better under- 
standing shows more clearly than ever 
before the existence of adverse and 
irreconcilable interests? French and Ger- 
mans were more than fairly well ac- 
quainted with each other prior to the 
Franco-Prussian War, but they came to 
blows nevertheless. Civil wars are pro- 


verbially the most bloody of all in spite 
of the close mutual knowledge and often 
relationship of the contending parties. 
Unlike Mr. Bodley, M. d’Humiéres fails 
to consider this objection to his funda- 
mental principle that in the injunction fiat 
lux there is to be found the great solvent 


of international rancours. 

Perhaps this is due to the fact that 
M. d’Humiéres is a psychologist, not an 
economist. Filled with admiration at the 
spirit behind England’s commercial and 
colonising policy, he fails to discuss ade- 
quately the possible points of conflict on 
this score between France and England. 
His purpose is rather to show that the 
genius of the English is worthy of ad- 
miration by his own people, and that the 
two nations are endowed with qualities 
not similar, but complementary to a high 
degree. In the end, therefore, they must 
abandon old animosities and find strength 
in close friendship and the pursuit of joint 
policies. 

The very admirable and thoughtful in- 
troduction to Through Isle and Empire 
is taken up with a detailed proof of this 
thesis. To the ordinary Frenchman, ac- 
cording to M. d’Humiéres, the English- 
man is a type of all that is seifish in inter- 
national relations, of all that is harsh and 
cruel to weaker races, of all that is 
haughty and cold in social intercourse, of 
all that is hypocritical in morals, and 














finally of all that is lustful of money in 
business. A formidable indictment, in- 
deed, yet one that has been drawn up 
again and again by no small part of the 
Parisian press. In reply to the first alle- 
gation, M. d’Humieéres admits the success 
of English diplomacy, although he is of 
the opinion that in this line “Albion is an 
artless school-girl beside Russia.” The 
French, however, have no right to be so 
much incensed at “British perfidy ;” as a 
matter of fact, they have been no less 
selfish than the island empire in their own 
international aims. As a descendant 
of an ancient noble family and a partisan 
of the old régime, M. d’Humiéres does 
not hesitate to point out that the real 
animus of the Anglophobia of the French 
is their lack of success in foreign affairs 
due to the incapacity or improvidence of 
the present republican government. 
“That is so like men,” he quotes from 
Laclos ; “all equally rascally in their de- 
signs; the weakness which they display 
in the execution they christen probity.” 

To the other points in the current 
French indictment of the English, M. 
d’Humiéres replies in a manner rather 
less exasperating to his countrymen, al- 
though his aristocratic bias and hatred of 
the doctrine of equality are everywhere in 
evidence. Harsh and cruel to weaker 
races England may have been, but the 
present Irish and Indian policies of her 
government do not support such an accu- 
sation. As for his haughtiness and cold- 
ness, “note that the Englishman does not 
maintain this reserve so strictly toward the 
foreigner as toward his own kind.” The 
hypocrisy in morals of which the French- 
man complains is at bottom “the sign 
of a great respect for good,” which par- 
ticularly in sexual affairs has reached a 
development among the English that the 
average Frenchman can hardly under- 
stand, still less imitate. Nor is money 
worship by any means confined to the 
English; it represents rather the recog- 
nition of a new kind of world power, the 
limits of which are being defined both in 
England and America, the achievements 
of which are not to be hooted at but ad- 
mired. 

On the other hand, M. d’Humiéres 
finds that the Englishman is inclined to 
criticise certain traits of the French, chief 
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among which are “a cynicism of ideas, a 
cynicism of morals, an anarchical and 
railing love of negative criticism. , 
The fundamental difference, the respective 
superiority, no less than the weakness of 
the two peoples, is that one sees the uni- 
verse under an intellectual aspect, the 
other under a moral aspect.” In an 
“ideal alliance’ between French thought 
and English action then, the best inter- 
ests of both nations are to be realised. 
One might find difficulty in granting this 
even if alliances ever are to be ideal. As 
a matter of fact, they very seldom are, 
although the friendly relationship d’Hu- 
miéres desires may be realised in time on 
quite another basis. France, as Kipling 
remarked of Asia, is a lady of many 
lovers, and having found Russia tolerable, 
should have no difficulty in accepting 
England. Recent events seem to be 
hastening this consummation, but the 
marriage will not be made in the heaven 
of d’Humiéres’s ideals, nor in all prob- 
ability will it last so long as the French- 
man’s logic would seem to require. 
Moreover, one may without jealousy 
question the ardent wooer’s statement that 
England “will never make friends with 
any nation, not excepting America, more 
willingly than with ours.” 

Following this introduction, M. d’Hu- 
miéres presents the sketches of English 
life at home and in Egypt and India upon 
which his generalisations are based. The 
scope of his observation is exceedingly 
wide, not only geographically, but also 
as regards the topics selected for treat- 
ment. Thus in the section devoted to 
the English at home he discusses, among 
other things, the fogs of London, the 
echoes of the Boer war, the coronation, 
art galleries, society, sport, theatres, 
country houses, and comparative manners. 
It is evidence of no mean powers that the 
author’s insight and peculiar felicity of 
expression nowhere fail him amid this pot 
pourri of description and comment. At 
times an epigram neatly polishes off a 
topic in truly French fashion. Thus with 
reference to the abundant but incongru- 
ous decorations of London during coro- 
nation week he writes: “The more 
numerous the ingredients, the more suc- 
cessful the result; plum-pudding zsthet- 
ics, in short.” In dealing with English 
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sport, a similar happy vein is apparent, 
while occasionally an even broader hu- 
mour breaks forth. The vicomte notes 
that kissing the hand of an English 
wotnan after the Continental fashion is 
dangerous : 


You take the hand held out to you and raise 
it lightly, bowing the while; a resisting force 
stops you: what is passing through the lady’s 
mind? A tumult of thoughts, no doubt: 
“What is this Frenchman going to do?— 
Those people are capable of anything.— 
There’s some one looking—I won’t let him—.” 
All this passes “in less time than it takes,” 
etc. Suddenly an illuminating idea: “I be- 
lieve it’s done on the Continent.” The re- 
sistance ceases abruptly, the hand flies upward 
and you receive a violent bang on the nose. 
You usually finish the evening under the 
pump. 

M. d’Humiéres’s treatment of Egypt 
falls decidedly below the level of the 
rest of the book. As one might expect 
from nothing more than two winters’ resi- 
dence, it is rather superficial, and deals 
almost entirely with the sensational side 
of things Egyptian. India is decidedly 
better done, as the approval of Mr. Kip- 
ling sufficiently indicates. Throughout 
the book one is troubled with the sus- 
picion that the translator has at times 
blundered or at least missed some fine 
distinction. Thus in reply to the question 
whether Anglo-Indian society is immoral, 
M. d’Humiéres answers, ‘No, it is not,” 
but the comment immediately following 
makes it appear that directly the reverse 
was intended. It is also difficult to under- 
stand how even Mr. Kipling with all his 
great powers of expression could say any- 
thing “very sincerely, with a touch of 
blarney.” Remembering the Jameson 
affair, the statement, “I know not that 
Mr. Chamberlain has ever been taxed 
with perfidy,” is amazing, to say the least. 
Here, however, M. d’Humiéres himself 
would seem to be at fault. 

Reference has already been made in the 
BooKMAN to Mr. Kipling’s striking and 
friendly letter of introduction to Through 
Isle and Empire.* One or two of his 
expressions recorded in M. d’Humiéres’s 
interview with him are also worthy of 
note. “I like the Russians, too,” Mr. 


*BooKMAN, p. 2, March, 1905. 
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Kipling is made to say. “They are so 
Oriental! Look at Tolstoy! He’s a 
fakir. That longing to push his ideas to 
their ultimate catastrophe is just like the 
Hindu ascetic.” Echoes of the contro- 
versy over “Kim” are recalled by Mr. 
Kipling’s statement, “It must be my Ori- 
ental leanings, but I don’t like a woman 
outside her house, in fiction properly so 
called. She is charming in real life, but 
one has seen a little too much of her in 
literature. There are so many other sub- 
jects. ” And finally one character- 
istic quotation from the letter of intro- 
duction referred to above: 


From the point of view of an inhabitant, I 
am specially delighted with your tribute to 
the energy of the race, a thing which some 
of us at times to-day begin to doubt. There 
exists—I am glad you did not see it---r. Eng- 
land which, ruined by excess of comiort, has 
gone to sleep and, because it snores loudly, 
believes that it is thinking. 

Mr. Kipling’s frankness cannot be 
gainsaid. And on the other hand, one 
closes Through Isle and Empire with the 
conviction that it would have been a much 
better book had the author treated his 
own people with the same sympathetic 
consideration which he has shown for 
the English. 

Robert C. Brooks. 


II 
PROFESSOR PECK’s “LIFE OF Prescott.’* 


With the exception of his introductory 
chapter, Professor Peck has produced, it 
seems to me, an excellent biographical 
and critical account of a writer to whom 
thousands of readers in all parts of the 
world have been grateful for two genera- 
tions—the accomplished author of The 
Conquest of Mexico. It is not often that 
a reviewer can so definitely separate what 
he likes from what he does not as I have 
been able to do in this volume. Fourteen- 
fifteenths yielded me both pleasure and 
profit; one-fifteenth—to wit, the first 
chapter, I wished away, both because it 
appeared to be scarcely needed as a whole 

*William Hickling Prescott. By Harry 


Thurston Peck. (English Men of Letters 
Series.) New York: the Macmillan Company, 


1905. 
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and because it so frequently seemed mis- 
leading, inadequate or inaccurate in its 
details. 

It is exceedingly hard to sum up in 
twelve pages the culture-history of 
America to the end of the eighteenth 
century, if not beyond; and this is what 
Professor Peck really tries to do, al- 
though he entitles his opening chapter 
“The New England Historians.” His 
interest is not with those herculean annal- 
ists, but rather with a suggestive parallel 
between primitive New England and 
early Rome. Here he is on his own 
ground, but when he groups Gayarré, a 
learned historian who died in 1895, with 
Beverley and Byrd, who cultivated letters 
and large Virginia estates in the early 
eighteenth century; when he dismisses 
the erudite Legaré as a political rheto- 
rician, and when he manages to tag a 
paragraph with the names of Freneau, 
Cooper, Bryant, Drake, Halleck, Wood- 
worth and Paine (sic), he has plainly 
strayed into alien territory, where he 
makes it his main occupation to darken 
counsel. When this is said, however, and 


when it is pointed out that here and there 
a careless seutence may be found as well 


as a trivial error or two, such as the state- 
ment that it was to Lockhart that Scott 
dictated The Bride of Lammermoor, ob- 
jections and mild censure must, in my 
judgment, give way to hearty apprecia- 
tion of the diligence, the critical acumen 
and the general literary skill displayed in 
a volume which is thoroughly creditable 
to its author, its subject and the notable 
series to which it belongs. 

Professor Peck devotes five chapters to 
Prescott’s life, and by skilful selection 
and ordering of materials, and by lively 
and incisive comments, manages, all 
things considered, to make his hero’s 
rather uneventful life stand out vividly 
before us. Except, perhaps, for the pages 
dealing with Prescott’s blindness and his 
truly heroic and inspiring labours to fit 
himself for his life-work, this was not an 
easy biographical task. It would have 
been easier had the historian and his 


friends and his city been a little more 


subject to human frailties and reverses of 
fortune, to say nothing of compensating 
vices. Perhaps it would have been easier 
if Prescott had been an integral and im- 
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portant part of that Transcendental 
Movement which made the Boston of the 
thirties and forties the intellectual centre 
of America. The names of Emerson, 
Alcott and Margaret Fuller do not ap- 
pear in Professor Peck’s book, nor did 
he feel impelled or compelled to make 
Prescott’s city. live for the reader as truly 
and as clearly as the man. 

As is acknowledged in the preface, the 
biographical chapters are mainly based 
upon the letters and memoranda con- 
tained in George Ticknor’s valuable and 
elaborate but over-formal Life of William 
Hickling Prescott, published in 1864. 
The supplementary material furnished in 
Mr. Rollo Ogden’s recent volume on 
Prescott in the American Men of Letters 
yielded very little to the latest biogra- 
pher’s purposes. While he could ac- 
knowledge the extent to which he had 
used Ticknor’s book, Professor Peck 
naturally could say nothing of the skill 
with which he drew upon that portly vol- 
ume. Having just reread Ticknor, I think 
I can safely say that Professor Peck has 
displayed not only a great deal of skill, 
but a large share of the pedestrian virtues 
of patience and accuracy in the prepara- 
tion of his biographical chapters, which 
also furnish evidence that he did not rest 
content with the materials gathered by 
his conscientious forerunner. 

Excellent, however, as these chapters 
are, they seem to me to reflect less credit 
upon their author than the four admirable 
chapters in which he endeavours to sum 
up the literary and historical merits of 
Prescott’s work and to assign him his 
proper place among American historians. 
He is the first biographer to make this 
attempt, and, in view of the necessity it 
involved of dealing with a mass of 
archeological literature, the task de- 
manded not a little courage. So far as I 
can judge, both Prescott and his biogra 
pher have their rewards for the latter’s 
labours. It seems clear that while we 
must read The Conquest of Mexico with 
a key which shall make it plain, for ex- 
ample, that the palaces of the Spanish 
conquerors and chroniclers and of the 
American historian are large communal 
houses, we must also read it with grati- 
tude as in most essential respects a reli- 
able history and as a true literary master- 
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piece. Less praise is, of course, due The 
Conquest of Peru, and, from the point of 
view of literature at least, the Ferdinand 
and Isabella and the Philip II., but when 
all is said, the four works seem to their 
latest and most thorough critic to justify 
amply the abiding fame of their author, 
both as a great scholar and as an excel- 
lent literary artist of the classical type. 

From this verdict I see no reason to 
dissent, though I am inclined to doubt 
whether Professor Peck is fully war- 
ranted in suggesting that Prescott, if he 
had been spared, might have made Philip 
II, his greatest work. Nor am I entirely 
sure that Prescott, for all his achieve- 
ments, deserves the encomium of the late 
President Charles Kendall Adams, ap- 
proved by Professor Peck, that his merits 
are “so conspicuous and so abounding as 
to place him at the head of all American 
historians.” The passion and fire and 
philosophical insight of Motley, and the 
rare combination of literary and scholarly 
gifts displayed by Parkman, render the 
task of awarding the meed of supremacy 
more difficult than the respective cham- 
pions of the three historians, especially 
the numerous admirers of Parkman, ap- 
pear to perceive. That Prescott is fully 
worthy to compete, however, with Motley 
and Parkman is an opinion which can be 
held all the more firmly by any devoted 
reader of The Conquest of Mexico who 
will ponder Professor Peck’s closing 
chapters. Reading these chapters, I was 
- beset with the desire to reread Prescott’s 
books, especially his masterpiece. Is 
there any better test of the efficiency of 
criticism ? 


W. P. Trent. 


III 


A PuBLISHER’s CONFESSION.* 


According to the conviction of the 
present reviewer, the simplest and best 
way to begin a notice of this little volume 
of one hundred and seventy-five pages is 
with the suggestion that it should be read. 
And the best way to end the review is 
with an emphatic repetition of the same 


*A Publisher’s Confession. 
Doubleday, Page and Co. 


New York: 
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advice. It may perhaps be shop-talk, but 
it is so well done, there is in it so much 
sense and sincerity that it will entertain 
and impress you, no matter how far re- 
mote you are from books and _ their 
makers. As for the literary aspirant, the 
man or woman with a manuscript and a 
grievance, the author who agrees, or pre- 
tends to agree, with Lord Byron’s hack- 
neyed saying—with these people to read 
it is a matter of bounden duty. 

Frankly, the book is a brief for the 
publisher. Although it is published anon- 
ymously, there is no trouble whatever in 
guessing the authorship. The man who 
wrote it is a publisher in a very broad 
sense, progressive, yet clinging to the old 
ideals of the cordial relations and perfect 
confidence existing between the man who 
writes the book and the man who prints 
it and presents it to the reading world, 
reluctant to concede the general conten- 
tion that the manufacture of books is 
subject to the same conditions and 
should be run along the same lines as 
the manufacture of a soap or a patent 
medicine. The impression of one who 
hears for the first time that the author 
of such and such a book has been re- 
munerated on a ten or a fifteen per cent. 
basis is that the publisher’s share must 
be the unnatural one’s share of the profit 
of ninety or eighty-five per cent. The 
author devotes the first chapter of his 
book to smashing that fallacy. He con- 
tends that there is positive danger in high 
royalties and that the eventual sufferer 
is certain to be the writer. A ten per cent. 
royalty on a book that sells only reason- 
ably well he believes to be a fair bargain 
on both sides. “Figure it out for your- 
self,” he says. 


The retail price of a novel is $1.50. The re- 
tail bookseller buys it for about ninety cents. 
The wholesale bookseller buys it from the 
publisher for about eighty cents. This eighty 
cents must pay the cost of manufacturing the 
book ; of selling it; of advertising it; must pay 
its share toward the cost of keeping the pub- 
lisher’s establishment going—and this is a 
large and increasing cost; it must pay the 
author; and it must leave the publisher him- 
self some small profit. Now, if out of this 
eighty cents, which must be divided for so many 
purposes, the author receives a royalty of 
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twenty per cent. (thirty cents a copy), there is 
left, of course, only fifty cents to pay all the 
other items. No other half-dollar in this 
world has to suffer such careful and continuous 
division ! 


In Chapter VI there is sounded a warn- 
ing against the unscrupulous publisher 
who preys on the ignorance, gullibility 
and vanity of writers. We wish that this 
subject had been handled with a little 
less self-restraint. The author of A Pub- 
lisher’s Confession has put down only a 
part of what he knows. He might have 
been more direct and specific without the 
slightest injustice. Nevertheless, the ac- 
count of the “Pirate’s” methods set down 
here should serve as a warning. The 
story of the wanderings of David Harum 
in manuscript has given courage to thou- 
“sands of worthless novels, a courage to 
travel to the last ditch, and the last ditch 
is the pseudo-publisher, whose very busi- 
ness depends on his ability to gull and to 
work upon the vanity of the unsophisti- 
cated author. The story in question he 
proclaims an unusual one, one which he 
will be proud to publish under a contract 
which the inexperienced author accepts 
with blissful ignorance. 


An innocent and ambitious good woman sent 
to me last year a form of contract that a printer 
who pretended to be a publisher had sent her 
to sign for the publication of a novel. In its 
unessential clauses it was like the usual pub- 
lisher’s contract; but it required the author to 
pay in advance a fixed sum for the plates and 
for the manufacture of one thousand copies; 
and this sum was just about twice what they 
should cost him. Then he was to pay her not 
the usual ten or even fifteen per cent. royalty, 
but fifty per cent. on all copies sold—as well he 
might; and if at the end of a year the book 
had ceased to sell, she was bound to buy the 
plates from him at half cost. The meaning of 
all this translated into figures, is this: The 
plates would cost him $250, for he does cheap 
work; a thousand copies of the book would 
cost him $200, for he makes cheap books ; total, 
$450. She would pay him in advance $900. 
He has a profit so far of $450. He does not 
expect to sell any of the books. Her friends 
would buy perhaps as many as two hundred 
copies. They would not be on sale at the book- 
stores—except in her own town. At the end 
of the year she would pay him again for the 
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plates half what he charged her at first—which 
is just what they cost him. By this time she 
would have paid just three times their cost to 
him. His outlay in the whole transaction 
would be: 


PE Meee b ects sevice $250 
For 1,000 copies.......... 200 
— $450 
His income would be: her 
prepayment ........... $900 
Her purchase of the plates 
So yaar tier. .3<.. 


AV erry 


He would not have even to make any outlay 
of capital. She supplies the capital and he 
makes his $700 profit by writing her a few 
letters. If any of the books were sold he would 
receive also half what they brought. She would 
have spent $1,150, less what she received for 
the few copies that were sold. Her book would 
not have been published—only printed at an 
excessive cost. ” 


Every one will be interested in reading 
what the Confession has to say about 
“Why Bad Novels Succeed and Good 
Ones Fail.” Yet the question cannot be 
said to be answered here any more defi- 
nitely than it has been answered else- 
where. Perhaps that is because there is 
no answer. Bismarck once said of Napo- 
leon III. that he was such a liar that one 
could not even believe the opposite of 
what he said. So the man who publishes 
a “bad” book on account of the huge suc- 
cess of other “bad” books is likely to mae 
a mistake. The author of A Publisher's 
Confession concedes that it is a hard 
world in which Quincy Adams Sawyer, 
When Knighthood Was in Flower, Grau- 
stark, to say nothing of The One Woman, 
Alice of Old Vincennes, and a hundred 
more “poor” books make fortunes, while 
Mr. Howells and Mr. James write to un- 
responsive markets, and even Mr. Kipling 
cannot find so many readers for a new 
novel as Mr. Bacheller of Eben Holden. 
Nevertheless, he says that he cannot weep 
because Mr. James and Mr. Howells do 
not find many readers for their latest 
books, maintaining that they find all that 
they deserve. 


Beverly Stark. 
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IV 


Dr. MITCHELL’s “CONSTANCE 
TreEscor.’’* 


Reading Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s Con- 
stance Trescot after a long course of 
Trollope and William Dean Howells, it is 
impossible to resist the temptation to 
place him between the two. Superior to 
Mr. Howells in daring, because he treats 
of men and women in their prime, and 
of the subtle complex natures of those 
who have lived but not grown old, but 
inferior to Trollope in insight and in that 
masterly drawing of character that has 
made the good Archdeacon of Plumstead 
Episcopi—the last word to be said on the 
obstinate man—Mrs. Proudie, on the 
domineering woman. Like Trollope, too, 
Dr. Mitchell is just a little unfortunate 
in his choice of names, though not in the 
same way. Quiverful with his fourteen 
children, Mr. Gumption, the lawyer, the 
country-houses Creamclotted Hall and 
Heavybed House, and the Duke of Om- 
nium, master of Gatherum Castle, are 
an insult to the intelligence, like Shake- 
speare’s Sir Andrew Aguecheek. More 


subtle is the annoyance caused by the un- 
related syllables of Trescot, which ought 
to be “Tressler” or ‘“Prescott;”’ and 
Greyhurst, which ought to be “Grey- 


stock,” but keeps suggesting “grey- 
hound,” and reminds one of the Lurella, 
over which Staniford and his friend had 
so much ill-natured fun in Howells’s 
Lady of the Aroostook. 

The book is all Constance Trescot, and 
she is worth it. With no ties of blood 
except a sister, and with no real interests 
either intellectual or religious, she meets 
George Trescot, a Union officer wounded 
in the Civil War, which is but just over, 
and within two weeks they are engaged. 
She is happily characterised by Dr. Mit- 
chell as the kind of woman “who desires 
to absorb, so to speak, all the thoughts 
and feelings of the one man; and who, as 
time goes on, becomes jealous of his 
friends, and even of his work, and at last 
of every hour not given to her. 
women are happily rare, but are now and 
then to be found. From the hour she 


*Constance Trescot. By S. Weir Mitchell. 
New York: The Century Company, 1905. 
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first saw him, frail and pallid from suffer- 
ing, a vast protecting eagerness arose in 
her mind. As her kinship of pity blos- 
somed into love, the desire to be with him 
and watch over what seemed to her new 
anxiety a more delicate life than it really 
was, supplied her with a reason for early 
marriage. She had never asked herself 
why she had been so suddenly captured ; 
but as time went on she knew that she 
had drawn a prize in the uncertain lottery 
of love, and felt that his charm of man- 
ner, his distinction, the delicacy and re- 
finement with which he had pleaded for 
her love, had fully justified her choice.” 
It is clear that the passionate intensity 
of her love frightens George Trescot at 
times, and perhaps would have bored him 
in the end, for there were no depths in 
his nature that could answer to the depths 
in hers. 

They are married almost immediately, 
and go to the South to live, George Tres- 
cot having accepted from his wife’s uncle 
the agency of certain landed interests at 
St. Ann. For nearly a year their life 
flows on in exquisite oneness and sym- 
pathy, cut off in large measure from the 
life of the town both by the prejudice 
against them as Northern people and by 
Constance’s jealousy of her husband’s 
time. In this part, the religion is laid on 
with rather a heavy hand, for Dr. Mit- 
chell’s superstitions and diagnoses are 
more convincing than his religion. Then 
comes a dramatic court-scene over a dis- 
puted land-claim, at the end of which 
Trescot is shot down in cold blood by 
the defeated lawyer, John Greyhurst. 

Now the real story begins. All that 
has gone before was merely to clear the 
ground. For weeks Constance’s life is in 
danger. When she recovers conscious- 
ness, it is to hear that her husband’s 
murderer has been tried and acquitted. 
She goes abroad, not to forget, but to 
gain strength for her work. Within the 
year she is back in the town where it all 
happened. There is no doubt or hesita- 
tion. She refuses the offer of her gar- 
dener, who has his own reasons for 
hating John Greyhurst, to kill him out 
of hand. That is too easy a fate. A 
chance meeting shows her the effect of 
her presence on Greyhurst, already begin- 
ning to win position and wealth in a 




















quickly forgetful community. Her first 
move is to send him the telegram, stained 
with her husband’s blood, by the aid of 
which Trescot had hoped to conciliate 
his enemy. The effect upon Greyhurst 
is tremendous. He lives over again the 
moments of a scene that had begun to be 
a little blurred by time. It is for him 
the beginning of the end. 

Shortly after, he receives another com- 
munication from Constance Trescot, this 
time inclosing the letter found on her 
husband’s desk after his death, in which 
Trescot declared that he would throw up 
his agency unless some compromise of 
the land-claim should be made. Even 
fate seems to aid Constance’s purpose, 
for quite by accident she drops her bag, 
in which is George Trescot’s photograph, 
near Greyhurst’s house. He finds it, and 
examining the contents for some clue of 
the owner, turns up the photograph. As 
he raises his eyes, after looking at it long 
and steadily, he sees “some ten feet away 
and a little to the left the face of the man 
he had killed. It was larger than life 
and smiling” (as he had seen it the last 
time) “and not like the photograph. He 
rubbed his eyes, closed and opened them 
and moved about. The phantom kept its 
place; and at last he observed that if he 
looked down he lost it.” So it went on 
for weeks, the face nearly always present, 
and with it fear in its purity—such fear 
as a child has when going upstairs in the 
dark. Finally he went to California for 
a month, and it was rumoured that he 
was engaged. Constance found out the 
girl’s address, and sent her a letter whose 
insincerity, cunning almost, showed how 
far the disintegration of Constance’s 
mind had gone. It seems worth while 
to quote it: 


Dear Miss Witson: I have learned of late 
that you are engaged to be married to Mr. Grey- 
hurst of St. Ann. If it be not true, I simply 
offer my apologies for this letter. If, on the 
other hand, it be true, I should be wanting in 
my sense of duty if I failed to do what prob- 
ably no one else will do. Believe me, I have 
no motive except that as a woman who has 
greatly suffered by this man’s act, I cannot 
leave another woman ignorant. 

Mr. Greyhurst’s first marriage resulted in a 
divorce caused by his ill-temper. On the ninth 
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of October, 1870, he murdered my husband, 
shooting down in cold blood an unarmed man, 
partly crippled, and who at the moment was 
going forward to meet him with a message of 
peace and an offer to settle generously the case 
Mr. Greyhurst had just lost. 

If, for your misfortune, you doubt my state- 
ment, General Averill will, I am sure, indorse 
all I have said. Probably Mr. Greyhurst has 
told you his own story. Whether you can trust 
it or not you must decide. His only excuse 
can be that what he did was an act of sudden 
anger, the fatal result of a life without moral 
law and without religion. 

I leave you to imagine what prospect of 
happiness a union with such a man may offer. 
I trust, at least, to hear that you have received 
this letter. To write it has cost me dear, and 
has renewed for me a scene I saw and can 
never forget. 

Very truly yours, 


CONSTANCE TRESCOT. 


This letter produced the wished-for 
effect, and, maddened by the loss of his 
last chance in life, Greyhurst “pays his 
debt” by shooting himself before Con- 
stance’s eyes in her own library. One 
touch only is needed. Constance has ac- 
complished her purpose; she is revenged, 
but it has cost her her soul. No one exists 
now but herself. Exerything must be 
sacrificed to her whim, especially the 
sister, whose attendance she has come to 
regard as a matter of course. But Miss 
Susan unites to a pretty wit a very large 
share of common sense, and declines to 
be sacrificed, so that Constance is minded 
to “find a companion and go abroad.” 

The story itself is old, as most stories 
are, but it is told in a masterly fashion, 
and the companion-pictures of mental 
breakdown—the wife of the murdered 
man and his murderer—read like pages 
from the great alienist’s own note-book. 
Entirely different from each other and 
from the degeneration that is followed 
step by step in The Autobiography of a 
Quack, they are like that in being perfect 
down to the minutest detail. It seems 
almost like carping, when a performance 
is so excellent, to find any fault, to shud- 
der at the dreadful word “energise,” or 
to suggest that now and again the author 
follows an idea quite to its last lair. But 
one criticism does seem valid. Constance 
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is represented as a thoroughly “natural 
woman”—‘too natural,” her sister says, 
and George Trescot is slight, delicate, 
with his shoulder crippled by a Confed- 
erate bullet. This crippled shoulder is 
ceaselessly insisted upon. Their first 
meeting is at a dance, where an awkward 
partner brings her roughly against his 
wounded shoulder and he is faint with 
pain. He carries his hand slipped into 
his waistcoat as a sort of sling to take 
its weight off his shoulder. When he is 
run down in health he feels it in his 


shoulder, and he does not carry a revolver 
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at St. Ann, though it is customary to go 
armed, “because every one knows his 
right hand is crippled, and he could not 
hit the side of a barn with a revolver held 
in his left.” All this is necessary to the 
dramatic effect of his murder, but it is 
not true to nature. Primitive devotion, 
the passion of a tiger-nature like that of 
Constance, is inspired by strength, beauty 
and physical perfection. To such a 
woman, herself strong and _ beautiful, 
physical weakness could only be a matter 
for contempt. 
Richard W. Kemp. 





‘THROUGH LOVE TO ALTRUISM” 


4 MONGST the works of 

mcreative talent which 

Hcome to the élite of 

a France from the United 

a States, The Woman Who 

mJoils (lOuvriére aux 

§ Etats-Unis) has _ been 

he most widely appreci- 

ated. From the pen of one of the collabo- 

rators we have now a second book, this 

time a novel, Amanda ‘of the Mill, by 
Marie Van Vorst. 

Once again our inclination to human 
pity is justified as we read these accounts 
of a tragic suffering analogous, no doubt, 
to misery in France, but a state of affairs 
we are loath to acknowledge. In the 
work of Marie Van Vorst the acute real- 
ism of her characters, the indubitable 
verity of her accounts, point of view, 
landscapes and scenes, even the attitudes 
and gestures, captivate the attention—an 
attention which it will be conceded is in 
France scrupulous and exigeant, the out- 
come of the growth and culture of scien- 
tific taste of the Latin people. 

The Frenchman learns from the works 
of Bret Harte and Fenimore Cooper of 
the adventurous energy of the New World. 
John Fiske teaches us the evolution of his 
ancestors through history, and after what 
manner the pioneers freed themselves 
from their several yokes ; in what manner 


the discoverers and new inhabitants took 
from the soil the riches of the country. 
Emerson explains the heroism marking 
the War of the Rebellion ; Longfellow re- 
veals the melancholy sentiment of a medi- 
tative people, who compare the brevity of 
their passion to the immutability of a 
grandiose natural environment. Edgar 
Poe signalises the taste for synthesis, the 
desire for the unusual and weird; the 
virtuosity which characterised his con- 
temporains, who were none the less 
ancestors of present “trust magnates” and 
“the Four Hundred.” On the other hand, 
Stockton gaily and humorously relates 
the humble tales of the modest middle 
class of existence, whilst Walt Whitman 
sings the virile vigour and conscious 
power of his people. 

Our own compatriots, de Tocqueville, 
Laboulaye, Paul Bourget, Jules Huret, 
have told us of the social organisations, 
have described for us the worldly life, 
the people in power, and made us maps 
of the cities of the New World. This 
ensemble of ideas lacks, however, a 
demonstration of the multitudes who 
labour and toil in the land of Franklin 
and Rockefeller. For France this en- 
lightenment was first given in ~The 
Woman Who Toils, and is continued in 
Amanda of the Mill. With the aid of 
these books, we are enabled to make an 
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approximate image of the Republic 
founded by William Penn and glorified 
by Washington and Lincoln. 

Through the pages of this strong and 
brilliant novel we follow the inevitable 
tragedy of industrial power, dominating 
the times and the people, to find the re- 
semblance strong between the New World 
and the Old, with the difference of race 
and certain conditions alone to distin- 
guish. 

We must thank the author of Amanda 
for her heroine and for the art which 
chains us first before it wrings our hearts. 
Amanda, daughter of the woods, first 
swims into our sight like a naiad in the 
tiny mountain lake hidden by the native 
ferns of the South Carolina forest. We 
see her first as nature intended her, a 
nymph-like creature, frail and delicate in 
her extreme youth, caressed by the sun 
and breeze. Under the “midday sun of 
late April,” she was as though molten in 
its rays, a golden image.” 

Henry Euston approaches the forest 
bathing-place from which the hill girl has 
fled. He is a vagabond seeking self- 
destruction, unable to rescue himself 
from abject dissipation. But tramp 
and habitual drunkard though he is, he 
still retains in his inmost nature all the 
pride, all the initiative vigour, all the gen- 
erosity even of this type of déclassé. 
Euston marvellously personifies the spirit 
of revolt against the hazard of social in- 
equality. His past contains all the 
psychological causes capable of develop- 
ing in a man the criticism of an organisa- 
tion too parsimonious of benefits toward 
thousands of miserable ones and too 
prodigal toward certain masters of cap- 
ital. Chance and malevolence seem to 
Euston to dominate the world—the felony 
of an egoist, the betrayal of a trusting 
woman, has given him an illegitimate 
birth, condemned him to disgrace and ex- 
clusion. Thus he has been thrown out 
upon a world whose inequalities deter- 
mine the rancour and wrath of a cruelly 
humiliated righteous pride. He is an 
exile from the environs where life is 
smooth and goodness possible. The con- 
trast between his misfortunes and those 
of the conventionalities of the time are 
apparent and sharply defined by the con- 
summate art of the writer. It is logical 
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that this refractory, when he falls in with 
his brothers and sisters in toil and dis- 
tress—breaks bread with them in the 
horrible mill boarding-house—should be- 
come the concentrated thinker for them 
all, their gesture, as it were, the epitome 
of this harassed multitude. 


Horrible scenes he had witnessed, the 
spectacle of overworked human machines, had 
stirred morality in this complex nature. Eus- 
ton lifted himself out of the mire of in- 
dulgence for his friends’ sakes. He emanci- 
pated his body from the slavery of fourteen 
hours daily labour for them. Through the 
sublimity of human pity, he regenerated him- 
self that he might be fit to act for them; for 
them he controlled his shaking, inebriate 
voice, which had fainted and waned too often 
with the wax and wane of his passions. It 
was now it possessed a thrilling quality, a note 
of passionate vibration; it was the accumu- 
lative expression of his own soul and the cries 
of his fellows. 


The novel’s construction is a harmoni- 
ous edifice, resting on two caryatides, the 
workmen in revolt and the workmen en- 
slaved. 

srotherhood, love, faith, which, ac- 
cording to Scripture, remove mountains, 
is in the case of Henry Euston able to 
lift the horror of the yoke imposed upon 
his unfortunate brothers by economic 
laws. Euston’s regeneration is gradual 
at first. It comes through the influence 
of a passing interest in a pretty young 
girl, Lily Bud. She touches him to life, 
stirs sentiments half deadened by vice and 
misery. His own need of another human 
being first awakens him. His call to 
the world is a bit of ribbon swinging 
in the grasses by a forest pool! Life 
cries to life, and reaches this miser- 
able man through the shades of de- 
spair. 

One will read more than once the pic- 
ture Marie Van Vorst has drawn between 
Desolation and Love by the border of a 
woodland pond in the light of a Southern 
spring. From the hour that a saving 
power drew Euston from the peril of 
suicide, gradually he is conscious on his 
part of a desire to cherish. He ceases to 
become the outcast—he becomes the 
social entity—until he finally no longer 
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belongs to hatred and alcohol, but to love, 
which he burns to show and share with 
his fellows. 

With the exquisite sensibility of the 
artist and keen student of life, Marie 
Van Vorst has understood that love is the 
one remedy for the evils which she ex- 
poses in her novel. The poor, the op- 
pressed, must learn to love and unite, and 
the best education for altruistic tenden- 
cies will be found in natural sentiments ; 
above all, in the emotion at once complex 
and delicate which unites the man and the 
woman. If poor, vapid Lily Bud was not 
the perfect wife, if in the mills of Lexing- 
ton she makes her husband’s drunken- 
ness the excuse for her own misconduct, 
if degraded by the habits of life the mills 
impose she degenerates into a dreary 
creature, habitually drunken, destroyed 
by labour and bad living, Amanda, on the 
other hand, delicate, charming Amanda, 
prodigals all her grace, tenderness and 
compassion upon her brother-in-law, 
whom she unconsciously loves. 

She leaves the desolate mountain home 
after her grandmother’s death and arrives 
at the jail where Euston is incarcerated 
for a murderous thrust at one of his 
wife’s lovers. She appears covered by a 
little grey shawl, all her elegance and all 
her coquetry. In it she has enveloped 
her slender body against the winds of 
nature, against the winds of an evil 
world! Thus she stands before Euston; 
—" and pauper, he is as desolate as 
she. 


She did not look more than fifteen years 
of age as she stood before him, small and 
thin. He put out his emaciated hand and 
laid it on the grey shawl. 

“You’re worth your weight in gold.” 

“TI reckon I’ll be quite a fortune to the one 
that gets me,” she said with her sweet iaugh. 

“Have you any money, Amanda?” 

She shook her head. He thrust his hands 
into his trousers pockets. He knew how 
empty they were; then he shrugged his shoul- 
ders and smiled at her, but the smile was sad- 
der than tears. He shook his head without 
speaking. The child understood. 


One will vainly look the literature of 
the times over to find a scene more per- 
fect, more rare than is this interview. 
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The reader perceives the most delicate 
shades of feeling, the most subtle descrip- 
tion of the tenderness which stirs in the 
heart and soul of this primitive little 
creature, who is moved compassionate, 
touched—terrified to learn and see how 
indispensable she is to the man who in 
turn is everything to her! In short, 
throughout the book the analysis is care- 
ful and complete—of alternatives, of an- 
guish and grief, of the suffering caused 
by an unconscious love, which has no 
legitimate issue. 

The candid, ardent nature of frail little 
Amanda is the artistic study of this ad- 
mirable book. Euston’s regeneration 
through his love for his kind is its major 
thesis. 

The rivalry and jealousy of the sisters 
is well indicated, and perhaps France will 
award the palm of merit to the scene be- 
tween the sisters in the mill, where 
Amanda injures Lily Bud. This chapter 
is to our taste a manifestation of a liter- 
ature superior to any we have yet been 
called upon to admire from the States. 
We must again admire the power which 
evokes in incomparable manner the life 
of the mill, which puts before us the ma- 
chines and their victims. We see the 
toil-worn features decimated by con- 
sumption, consumed by fever, destroyed 
by drink and vice. One will never forget 
little Milly, the child with the amputated 
arm, the baby who, nevertheless, contin- 
ues its existence in the mills deprived of 
the most useful member of its slave-body. 
Here, in short, before us we have de- 
picted the Industry at once horrible and 
beneficent, the masterpiece of modern 
civilisation, an enigmatical Monster of 
which one scarcely knows whether to say 
that it is good or bad; whether in aug- 
menting the luxuries and ease of life it 
is a benefactor in measure as it is a de- 
stroyer, a sacrifice on the altar of supply 
and demand of the lives and souls of the 
people—in its destruction of so many 
poor chances for happiness, its extermi- 
nation of so many households. 

That Euston becomes the leader of his 
companions, instituting the forces of the 
workingman against the omnipotence of 
capital, and that he stands at length be- 
fore the egotistical master of the mills, 
Jacob Grismore, the man who is his father 
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as well as his employer, this is the fatal 
outcome, the pinnacle of the book’s con- 
flict. To our judgment, there is nothing 
lacking in this epistle, this ode of human 
suffering, which has the volume and 
breadth of a great work of art; even the 
catastrophe at the close is a fitting con- 
clusion, a tempestuous climax. The prin- 
cipal point of the important chapters is 
the psychological observation, extremely 
unusual and extremely true. Euston 
ceases to drink so long as he is occu- 
pied in liberating the masses, but as soon 
as his task is accomplished he finds that 
alcohol once again claims him for its 
slave. In order that his will should tri- 
umph over his vice, it is necessary that 
he should be upheld and inspired by a 
state of exaltation. When his goal is 
once reached, his exultation is exhausted, 
and the hero, abandoned by his ideal, be- 
comes again the prey of his appetite. 
That he may be able to continue his vic- 
tory and struggle, he claims love as a per- 
fect salvation and inspiration ; he appeals 
to, he claims, Amanda. 

The literary critic, above all the artist, 
must approve the novelist’s handling of 
this moral question. Amanda yields to 
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the claim put upon her by the man she 
has loved all her life. 

This is only the natural sequence of 
the nature of this free-born, primitive 
creature; in short, of the woman who 
really loves. It is the human and the 
natural note, the only one that would ring 
true. 

The fatality of natural laws puts us in 
constant war with our virtues, our faults, 
our ambitions and our audacious in- 
stincts. So thought Sophocles and 
Eschylus, and so thinks and writes this 
artist of modern times. 

The writer knows the world of which 
she writes. Already the public has stood 
admiring before the courage with which 
this young woman left her home and her 
habitudes of life to follow the existence 
of the woman who toils, to adopt the 
livery of their slavery, to share the assidu- 
ous labour which permits our luxury to 
exist and our minds to know leisure. In 
Amanda of the Mill, Marie Van Vorst 
has been once again a mouthpiece for the 
people, as she was herself a heroine, be- 
fore displaying to us an art which ranks 
with the best in the literature of this new 
century. Paul Adam. 
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Il. NEW YORK’S LITERARY CLUBS 
(In Two Parts) Parr I. 


BY ARTHUR BARTLETT MAURICE 


Presuming that my dear Bobby would scarcely consider himself to be an accom- 
plished man about town until he had obtained an entrance into a respectable club, 


I am happy to inform you that you are this day elected a member of the 
having been proposed by my friend, Lord Viscount Colchicum, 

I have settled with Mr. Stiff, 
tary, the preliminary pecuniary arrangements regarding the entrance fee 
subscription—the ensuing payments 
sir, with but two blackballs ; 


anthus,” 
onded by your affectionate uncle. 


annual 
You were elected, 


first 
nephew. 


‘Poly 
and sec- 
the worthy secre 
and the 
1 shall leave to my worthy 
and every other man who 


was put up for ballot had four, with the exception of Tom Harico, who had more 


black beans than white. 
yourself more popular than other men. 


course, I do not wish it to go any farther ) that Captain Slyboots and I, 


Do not, however, be puffed up by this victory, 
Indeed, I don't mind telling you (but, of 


and fancy 


hz ving 


suspicions of the meeting, popped a couple of adverse balls into the other candidates’ 


boxes ; 


ill. fortune. : 
Thackeray’s “Mr. Brown the Elder takes Mr. Brown the Younger to a club.” 


I, 
NEW YORK’S LITERARY CLUBS. 


aa HE old New Yorker who 

His conversant with his 

me city’s affairs usually con- 

tends that club life in 

a New York,—and in this 

arespect club life in New 

= York means club life in 

the a States—is a matter of the last 
thirty or forty years, and fleers at any 
pretension to American club life of earlier 
date. In one sense he is right. The club 
as we know it here is essentially a Brit- 
ish institution modelled on British lines. 
And nowadays a good many Americans 
are carrying the British idea to the ex- 
treme and coming to associate club life 
first of all with the impressive and well- 
equipped club-house and the cuisine rival- 
ling in its scope and variety that of one 
of the great new modern hotels. The 
New York club on these lines is a matter 
of recent times. The New York clubman 
of half a century ago had little magnifi- 
cence. It was a simpler and more limited 
hospitality that he had to offer to his 





The second part of this paper will deal 
ay with the Authors Club and the Players 
ub. 


so that, at least, you should, in case of mishap, not be unaccompanied in 


friend or to the distinguished stranger. 
Yet this hospitality must have had its 
own flavour and atmosphere. There 
must have been something about it that 
went far to compensate for mere material 
deficiencies, if we are to credit the ver- 
dicts of those who were in a position to 
compare American club life with club life 
in England and on the Continent. Thack- 
eray, as fine a judge of the matter as ever 
strutted through St. James’s Park or 
scowled back at the Barnes Newcomes 
and Captain Heavysides in the club win- 
dows along Pall Mall, spoke and wrote 
of the Century, of New York, as “the best 
and most comfortable club in the world.” 
And as Thackeray was not in the least 
given to flattery or over-effusiveness in 
his comments on Americans and Ameri- 
can institutions, there is no reason to 
doubt his absolute sincerity. 

As one runs over the list of New York 
clubs one finds that most of them are of 
comparatively recent date, very few be- 
ing able to boast a history going back 
beyond the beginning of the Civil War. 
Although by virtue of its descent. from 
the Sketch and the Column the Cen- 
tury might lay claim to an earlier origin, 
actual seniority among the New York 
clubs belongs to the Union, which was 
founded in 1836. Eight years later the 
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New York Yacht Club came into exist- 
ence, and in 1847 the men of the Century 
gathered for the first time under the 
name which the club bears to-day. These 
three organisations may be regarded as 
the pioneers in three different lines of 
New York club life. The Union has al- 
ways stood for a certain social exclusive- 
ness. The majority of its members have 
behind them their “three generations of 
oil,” and are past middle age. It is the 
club of older men of social standing and 
tastes, just as the Knickerbocker is of the 
younger men. The New York Yacht 
Club was the first of the many clubs es- 
tablished in the interest of sport, and it 
has had a fine and interesting history. 
The Century is the oldest of the clubs 
based on intellectual achievement, on lit- 
erature and art. Properly speaking, 
there are but three or four clubs of im- 
portance in New York to-day which come 
entirely within the scope of “Literary 
Clubland.” These are the Century, the 
Authors, the Players and the Grolier. 
Men of letters may be found in the club 
rolls of other organisations, but the lit- 
erary atmosphere is confined to these 
four. The Lotos Club, which in its early 
days had a decided artistic flavour, still 
gives dinners to many distinguished for- 
eign authors; but in its membership it 
demands no qualifications of a specific 
nature. The Aldine was for years fre- 
quented by publishers and authors, and 
still retains something of a bookish fla- 
vour. Very naturally there is a literary 
element in the University Club, but it is 
submerged among the variety of other in- 
terests and occupations. 


II. 
CLUBS OF THE PAST AND PRESENT. 


Before taking up the clubs which have 
been named as representing the New 
York Literary Clubland of to-day, it is 
worth while saving something of the 
many ephemeral organisations which 
have sprung up in the past and lived for 
a few months or a few vears. Long be- 
fore the Union was established, the first 
literary club of the metropolis met in the 
back room of a little publishing house 
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far downtown and discussed books and 
exchanged anecdotes. The room set 
apart for the club was known as the 
Literary Den, and among those who fre- 
quented it were William Cullen Bryant, 
James K. Paulding, Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
G. C. Verplanck, Chancellor Kent, Mor- 
decai N. Noah, and Colonel William L. 
Stone. About the same time, under the 
leadership of the truculent and not al- 
ways clubable Fenimore Cooper, the 
Bread and Cheese Club came into exist- 
ence. It met in the Washington Hotel, 
at Broadway and Chambers Street. Mem- 
bers were admitted by bread and cheese. 
If during the voting when a name was 
up for admission any cheese was found 
on the plates, the candidate was rejected. 
A few years later came the Sketch Club. 
This organisation was the result of the 
union of the literary and artistic ele- 
ments of New York which, in 1829, were 
producing an annual called The Talis- 
man. Among the writers in the Sketch 
were Bryant, Verplanck, Robert C. 
Sands, and a number of other news- 
paper editors and newspaper writers. 
Later Washington Irving and J. K. 
Paulding joined it. There was no regular 
home, the club meeting at the houses of 
members in turn. For six months dur- 
ing 1830, it did not exist, having been dis- 
solved in May of that vear, and reorgan- 
ised in December. Thereafter for a few 
vears it met in the Council Room of the 
National Academy of Design and then 
returned to the custom of meeting at the 
houses of the members. , 
Although, as has been said, the Lotos 
has long since lost its artistic flavour, in 
its early vears it was much frequented 
by men of the allied professions. It was 
established in 1870 by six young news- 
paper men, and began with ten members. 
In a few weeks there were forty. The 
first home of the club was at 2 Irving 
Place. Its Saturday nights became fa- 
mous. On these occasions one found 
there many distinguished artists, actors 
and writers. Among the men who were 
entertained by the Lotos in the early 
davs were General Grant, Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, Edmund Yates, Froude, Tyndall, 
Lord Houghton, Proctor, Bartholdi, 
Bavard Taylor, Salvini, Stanley, Von 
Bilow, Offenbach. A double banquet 
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was given to Gilbert and Sullivan. In 
the matter of its hospitality the Lotos 
has not swerved from its old traditions. 
If its dinners to distinguished men have 
not actually made history, some of them 
at least have very effectually mirrored 
it. Every newspaper reader will remem- 
ber the Lotos dinner to Admiral Schley 
and the dinner to Captain Coghlan, at 
which the guest of the evening recited 
the famous “Me und Gott” poem and so 
ruffled the seas of diplomacy. 

Of the informal literary clubs—the 
coteries of writers meeting by agree- 
ment at some restaurant or other to talk 
shop and exchange anecdotes—there have 
been scores. If New York ever pos- 
sessed a real literary Bohemia it was that 
of Pfaff’s beer garden in a Broadway 
basement near Bleecker Street. There, 
at the noon-meal hour and through the 
evening until late into the night, gath- 
ered the real literary Bohemians of the 
later fifties. This Bohemia had its king, 
Henry Clapp, Jr., and its queen, Ada 
Clare. Mr. Howells, in his Literary 
Friends and Acquaintances, describes his 





first meeting with Walt Whitman as hav- 
ing taken place in Pfaff’s, for the poet 
was one of the place’s most frequent ha- 
bitués- Others who rallied there were 
Fitzjames O’Brien, Charles G. Halpine 
(“Miles O'Reilly”), Charles F. Briggs 
(“Harry Franco”), Richard Henry Stod- 
dard, Charles F. Brown (“Artemus 
Ward”), Frank B. Goodrich (“Dick 
Dinto”), Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Rob- 
ert H. Newell (“Orpheus C. Kerr”), 
Mortimer M. Thomson (“Doesticks’”), 
Henry W. Shaw (“Josh Billings’), and 
George Arnold. Coming down to more 
recent times, the names of half a dozen 
ephemeral organisations of a literary na- 
ture suggest themselves. Some of these 
have been downright humbugs, whose 
sole reason for existence has been to give 
an opportunity for the failures in litera- 
ture and art to meet and pose and ex- 
change insincere expressions of admira- 
tion. To this day you will find plenty 
of coteries of this sort among the table 
d’hotes in the neighbourhood of Wash- 
ington Square. People visit them with 


the idea that they are seeing a bit of the 
real literary Bohemia and are immensely 
impressed by the antics and eccentrici- 


ties of a tvpe which has been described 
as “Mickey-Do-Nothing,” who wrote a 
sketch for the Sun in 1878. 

Of a genuine literary flavour and un- 
conventionality was the Cloister Club of 
fifteen or twenty years ago, which num- 
bered among its members such men as 
the late Henry Cuyler Bunner, Edward 
W. Townsend, the creator of “Chimmie 
Fadden ;” Harry Leon Wilson, who was 
then known best through his contribu- 
tions to Puck, of which he became editor 
after the death of Bunner, but who has 
since achieved a wider reputation as the 
author of The Spenders and The Seeker; 
James L. Ford, Robert W. Chambers, 
Julian Ralph, Chester A. Lord, Paul 
Potter, the dramatist ; R. K. Munkittrick, 
George B. Mallon, and the artists L. Dal- 
rymple and Reginald Birch, the latter of 
Little Lord Fauntleroy fame. The home 
of the Cloister was in Clinton Place, and 
the reason of the club’s organisation was 
primarily the desire to continue to enjoy 
certain extraordinary dishes prepared by 
one M. Dubois, who had been obliged to 
give up the Restaurant Dubois in Wooster 














Street because of the encroachments of 
a neighbouring factory. The member- 
ship of the Cloister was rather less than 
a hundred, and was drawn almost entirely 
from men engaged in artistic, literary and 
newspaper work. The club was not a 
place for one who took himself over- 
seriously. As in the famous Gridiron 
Club, there was a freedom and frankness 
of personal comment that made the first 
requisite of a member a sense of humour 
sufficient to enable him to enjoy a joke, 
even if it were at his own expense. Be- 
tween the hours of 5.30 and 8.30 mem- 
bers enjoyed the privilege of bringing 
women guests to dine, although this priv- 
ilege was guarded jealously by the Board 
of Abbots. So much care was taken in 
the selection of club members that the 
privilege was never abused. The club also 
gave a number of formal dinners, at 
which were heard some of the most enter- 
taining after-dinner speakers of New 
York. 

In the point of distinguished member- 
ship, there are a very few organisations 
in the Old World or the New that can 
compare with the Kinsman, an inter- 
national literary club which grew out of 
a dinner in Delmonico’s in 1882. The six 
men who sat down at the table on that 
occasion were Edwin A. Abbey, Laurence 
Hutton, William M. Laffan, Brander 
Matthews, Frank D. Millet and Lawrence 
Barrett. Barrett and Hutton have since 
died. The following year the club met at a 
dinner in London, and a number of new 
members, English and American, were 
elected. These were Joseph W. Comyns 
Carr, Samuel L. Clemens, Austin Dobson, 
Charles Fairchild, Richard Watson Gil- 
der, Edmund Gosse, Julian Hawthorne, 
Sir Henry Irving, Joseph Jefferson, 
Andrew Lang, Alfred Parsons, Linley 
Sanborne, H. C. Bunner, Randolph 
Caldecott, Clarence King, George Par- 
sons Lathrop, James R. Osgood and 
Elihu Vedder. In 1884, the Kinsman 
dinner was again given in New York. 
Of recent years, however, this club has 
been becoming more and more an English 
institution. In London, the meetings 
have been kept up regularly, while in 
New York there has been no dinner since 
that of 1894. In the roll of the Kinsman 
are found the American Ambassador 
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(ex-officio), Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Sir 
L. Alma-Tadema, Moberley Bell, editor 
of the London Times, Sir Francis C. 
Burnand, editor of Punch, John Drew, 
John and Gilbert Hare, Anthony Hope 
Hawkins, the Hon. John Hay, William 
Dean Howells, Henry James, Henry 
Arthur Jones, Sir Norman Lockyer, Cap- 
tain Robert Marshall, Thomas Nelson 
Page, Sir Gilbert Parker, A. W. Pinero, 
John S. Sargent, Augustus St. Gaudens, 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, Beerbohm- 
Tree, Stanford White and Francis Wil- 
son. Among the dead Kinsmen were the 
Hon, T. F. Bayard, William Black, Ed- 
win Booth, Harold Frederic, Bret Harte, 
George du Maurier, Sir Arthur Sullivan 
and Charles Dudley Warner. 
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In a magazine article published a few 
months ago Mr. George B. Mallon re- 
called vividly the ways of the Tenderloin 
Club, which was organised about fifteen 
years ago in a wooden building opposite 
the Thirtieth Street police station, and 
which numbered among its members 
many artists and men of letters. The 
Tenderloin resembled the Cloister in that 
the first qualification for membership was 
that a candidate “‘should not be stuck on 
himself.” To a certain extent the Ten- 
derloin was avowedly “queer.” At any 
moment something unexpected and inter- 
esting might happen and consequently 
many men wished to join. Its member- 
ship included the Mayor, the Collector of 
the Port of New York, Inspector Byrnes, 
the captain of the Thirtieth Street pre- 
cinct, members of such clubs as the Cen- 
tury, Lotos, Union, Union League and 
Calumet, and a number of actors, artists 
and newspaper men. Leaving its first 
home, the Tenderloin went into a house 
on \Vest Thirty-second Street. Before 
the club took formal possession of its new 
home, that home had been turned over 
to half a dozen artist members to decorate 
in the most eccentric fashion that their 
imaginations could suggest. Until the 
opening night none of the other members 
were allowed to cross its threshold. Then 
it was seen that the artists had covered 
the walls of the main rooms with fresh 
plaster, in which before it hardened had 
been set some of the most extraordinary 
articles ever used for decorative purposes. 
They ranged from policemen’s night 
sticks, weapons that had been used in cele- 
brated murder cases, and counterfeit coins, 
to Carmencita’s dancing slippers and the 
slipper worn by Pauline Markham on her 
first appearance in this country with the 
original “Black Crook” company. The 
appearance of these main rooms was typi- 
cal of the entire club-house. The setting 
was an appropriate one for the series of 
freak entertainments which followed. 
The Tenderloin Club soon became known 
throughout the entire country. But this 
fame proved its undoing. New members 
were taken in indiscriminately, the stur- 
dier element of its membership lost inter- 
est, and as a result the club soon col- 
lapsed. 
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III. 
THE CENTURY. 


sy virtue of the dignity of its tradi- 
tions and of its fifty-eight years of exist- 
ence, the Century claims one’s first atten- 
tion among American literary clubs. Com- 
pared with London’s literary clubland, 
our own clubs inevitably lack associations. 
Englishmen can hark back to the taverns 
frequented by the denizens of Grub 
Street, the inns where Dr. Johnson and 
Oliver Goldsmith regaled themselves, and 
find a connecting link between these 
places and the famous clubs of the pres- 
ent day. As Mr. Goodrich pointed out 
last month, the literary memories of such 
clubs as the Athenzum, the Garrick, the 
Savile, the Savage and the Whitefriars 
reach back for nearly a century—a century 
stretching from Gibbon and Byron to 
Meredith and Kipling, and with the 
splendour of the Victorian Age between. 
This was Charles Dickens’s favourite 
chair. At this table Thackeray was wont 
to pen in that beautiful fine hand of his 
his monthly Roundabout Paper for 
Frazer's Magazine. In this corner of the 
library Macaulay spent hours poring over 
volumes of English history. This room 
or that is hallowed by memories of Tom 
Moore, of Trollope, of Matthew Arnold, 
or Browning or Thomas Carlyle. 

Among American clubs, the Century 
alone can claim any such atmosphere of 
the past. It alone has a history. Years 
before the Authors or the Players was 
thought of, the Century was bringing 
together the leading men of letters and of 
art of New York. Yet somehow the 
Century of early times impresses the 
newer generation as having been tre- 
mendously portentous and_ dignified. 
There was plenty of good fellowship and 
good cheer, ro doubt, but also the chill 
of a certain reserve. The talk of the 
Centurions seems to have been essentially 
serious—men expressing themselves not 
lightly, but judicially and after long de- 
hberation; Mr. Brvant gravely conced- 
ing the right of Pope or Dryden or 
Watts, according to the subject of dis- 
cussion, to be ranked as a poet, or deny- 
ing the same, while members of lesser 
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note sat about listening and nodding 
respectable reticence. Such, at least, is 
the popular impression among those who 
never had any personal experience of the 
old club. Perhaps there are those who 
take seriously the traditional joke at the 
expense of the Century, to the effect that 
this club is called the “Century” because 
no one is eligible for admission until he is 
a hundred years old! 

Early inthe last century some of the 
scholars and wits of New York, among 
them G. C. Verplanck, William Cullen 
Bryant and Robert C. Sands, and later 
Washington Irving and J. K. Paulding, 
in combination with some of the younger 
members of the American Academy of 
Art, published an annual entitled The 
Talisman, patterned after those English 
annuals to which we were told that 
Thackeray’s Arthur Pendennis sold his 
early literary wares. Out of the work 
on the Talisman there grew the project 
of a social club, which in 1829 took shape 
and name as the Sketch Club, which met 





The reader may perhaps have some in- 
terest in knowing how English literary clubs 
and American literary clubs compare in the 
matter of expense in membership. Of course 
it would be impossible to give any adequate 
idea cf what a man’s club expenses would be, 
either in New York or in London, if one were 
to go into all expenditures for house accounts 
and for various subscriptions. The following 
list, however, will show how the matter stands 
in regard to entrance fees and annual dues. 


LONDON 


Entrance Fee Annual Dues 

Athenzeum 30 guineas 8 guineas 
Garrick — ape 
Savile 10 ex 
Savage 5 ee 

Whitefriars I Members pay for 

4 dinners indi- 

vidually 

2 guineas 
Green Room v3 
Authors §,3and2 “ 
Lyceum Zena2..“ 

The dues of clubs like “Boz,” Omar Khay- 


yam, etc., are merely nominal. 


NEW YORK 


Entrance Fee Annual Dues 
Century $150.00 $60.00 
Players 100.00 50.00 
Authors 25.00 20.00 
University 200.00 75.00 
Grolier 100.00 30.00 
Lotos 100.00 75.00 
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sometimes in the Council Room of the 
National Academy of Design, but oftener 
in the houses of members. Four years 
earlier a society called the Column had 
been established by graduates of Colum- 
bia College. Out of these two organisa- 
tions grew the Century, which was 
founded on the evening of the 13th of Jan- 
uary, 1847. The original Centurions were 
forty-two in number, of which twenty-five 
came from the Sketch and six from the 
Column. There were ten artists, ten 
merchants, four authors, three bankers, 
three physicians, two clergymen, two law- 
yers, one editor, one diplomat and three 
men of leisure, and they were all more 
or less representative men at a time when 
New York was a growing city of six 
hundred thousand inhabitants. Gulian C. 
Verplanck was the Century’s first presi- 
dent, and back in his day began the club’s 
peculiar .Twelfth Night Festival, which 
has been continued ever since. The Cen- 
tury’s Twelfth Night is distinctive in that 
it is not an annual event or an event of 
any given year. This very uncertainty 
has added to the zest of the revel, which 
usually ends with an old-fashioned Vir- 
ginia Reel, At the last Twelfth Night a 
number of years ago the reel was led by 
Theodore Roosevelt and Joseph H. 
Choate, 

The first home of the Century, which it 
occupied for two years, was in rooms at 
495 Broadway, between Broome and 
Spring Streets. During this period a 
journal called The Century was started 
and edited by F. S. Cozens and John 7: 
Gourley. From Broadway, the club, 
1848, moved to 435 Broome Street. in 
1850, it went to 575 Broadway; in 1852, 
to Clinton Place, where it remained until 
it went into the Fifteenth Street home, 
which it occupied for so many years. 
Verplanck’s presidency over the club 
lasted until the early sixties, when it was 
shattered by dissensions growing out 
of the War of Secession. Verplanck may 
be said to have invited the divisions which 
crept into the club and which led to his 
overwhelming defeat in the election of 
1864. His successor in the presidency 
was the historian Bancroft, who ruled the 
club until 1868, when he gave up his office 
on the occasion of his entering the pub- 
lic service as our Minister to Berlin. 
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After Bancroft came Bryant, who held 
the office until his death, but who, averse 
to crowds, was seldom seen at the club 
except in official meetings. An enthusi- 
astic Centurion, writing of the club at the 
time of Bryant’s death, in 1878, when it 
had been in existence thirty-one years, 
speaks of it as having drawn together the 
choicest spirits of that generation of New 
Yorkers. “Without formality or design, 
it had become an institute of mutual en- 
lightenment among men knowing the 
worth of one another’s work, likened 
by Bellows, more than half seriously, to 
the French Academy. A sure result of 
this communion was absolute equality 
among those who shared-it. No true 
Centurion ever assumed anything, each 
standing in his real place. The atmos- 
phere killed pretension and stifled shams. 
The pedant or the conceited person 
silently drifted away. How could it be 
otherwise, while a famous painter was 
describing some scene, or a noted philoso- 
pher illustrating some theory, or an acute 
statesman drawing some historical paral- 
lel, than that the egotist should drop him- 
self and the proser forget to prose?” 

That this high opinion of the club was 
shared by a Centurion who knew it in 
much later years is evident to all who 
read Paul Leicester Ford’s The Story of 
an Untold Love and recognise the Cen- 
tury under the name of the Philomathean. 
According to the hero of that story, the 
Philomathean was the one club where 
charlatanry and dishonesty must fail, 
however it succeeded with the world, and 
where the poorest man stood on a par 
with the wealthiest. 

Bryant remained president of the Cen- 
tury until his death, in 1878. The fourth 
president was Daniel Huntington, who 
held the office until 1895, when he was 
succeeded by Bishop Potter, the present 
president. It was toward the end of the 
Huntington régime that the club left its 
Fifteenth Street home and entered the 
impressive building on  Forty-third 
Street, which it occupies to-day. The 
club-house is in the style of the Italian 
Renaissance, one hundred feet square and 
three stories in height. The first impres- 
sion of the visiting stranger is that com- 
fort has been sacrificed to magnificence : 
maturer judgment shows that it has sim- 
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ply been concealed by it. From the 
ground. floor, which is given to offices, 
strangers’ rooms, and a fine picture 
gallery, a broad staircase leads up to 
the second floor, which is divided into 
great halls for meetings and conver- 
sation. On the third floor of the library, 
which is among the finest club libraries 
in the United States, are the dining and 
smoking rooms. It has been said that 
no man should join the Century until he 
had passed his thirty-fifth year, and cer- 
tainly beyond that limit there are very 
few eminent men of letters whose names 
are not to be found on its rolls. Among the 
non-resident members are Rudyard Kip- 
ling and Sir Gilbert Parker. American 
literature is represented by such men as 
William Dean Howells, Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman, James Lane Allen, Wins- 
ton Churchill, Theodore Roosevelt. 
Henry van Dyke, Brander Matthews. 
Moncure D. Conway, Richard Watson 
Gilder, Thomas Nelson Page, John Hay, 
F. Hopkinson Smith, Captain Mahan, 
Thomas Janvier, and many others. Every 
club has its individual customs and its 
unwritten laws. One of these of the 
Century is that no member propose any- 
one for membership until he himself has 
been in the club for five years. A mem- 
ber may take to the club only one guest 
at a time and he is not supposed to enter- 
tain the same guest there oftener than 
once a year. If he desires to introduce 
several friends, he must “borrow the 
names” of an equal number of other mem- 
bers. The Century is one of the few 
clubs which has no “Ladies’ Days,” the 
only time when women guests were ad- 
mitted beyond the picture gallery being 
on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the club’s existence. But the guest 
under any conditions is seldom fortunate 
enough to catch the real spirit of the club 
—the spirit which is reflected in the talk 
at the long table in the centre of the 
Grill Room at the noon or evening meal. 
There the Centurions are at their best 
and the conversation at times may be, 
with perfect conservatism, called bril- 
liant. This was especially so when the 
talk was led by the late Clarence King, 
whose comment on the club that it con- 
tained “the rag-tag and bob-tail of all 
that was best in the country” will be re- 
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membered and repeated so long as the 


account which explains the purpose of the 
Century shall exist. 


club bearing his name, “gave to the book, 











Iy. 
THE GROLIER. 


The Grolier is the club of the bibli- 
ophile. Whatever his tastes may be else- 
where, within the club-house a member is 
supposed to regard a book not in the 
light of literature, but as a work of art 
—a concrete thing representing the la- 
bour of the illustrator, the papermaker, 
the engraver, the printer, and the binder, 
and in which the author is of minor mo- 
ment. The Grolier is named in honour 
of Jean Grolier de Servier, Vicomte 
d’Aguisy, Treasurer-General of France, 
Embassador to the Court of Rome, than 
whom no more interesting and brilliant 
figure is to be found in the history of 
bookmaking. Born in 1476, at Lyons, 
Grolier was introduced at an early age 
to the French Court, where he soon be- 
came celebrated for his learning and for 
his talents as a financier. His life was 
a distinguished one in many ways and 
the greater part of his latter years was 
given to his passion for book collecting. 
He died in 1565, at the age of eighty- 
six, but his library remained intact for 
one hundred and ten years after his 
death. To-day to possess books bound 
by Grolier is considered an honour to 


THE GROLIER ARMS 


the richest public libraries, and the prices 
which these volumes command at the 
public ‘sales.of Paris are constantly on 
the increase. Grolier, to quote from an 


in its most sumptuous form, a lofty and 
lasting position in the world of letters. 























THE FIRST HOME OF THE GROLIER AT 
NO. 64 MADISON AVENUE 


To posterity he represents the spirit of 
the Renaissance, in all its proud, splendid 


materialism. His personality stands out 
in bold relief among the many significant 
figures of sixteenth-century France and 
Italy, presenting a long, busy and useful 
life; the life of a cultivated gentleman, 
the influence of which is still felt after 
the lapse of three centuries and has 
reached the New World.” 

The Grolier Club had its inception at 
an informal meeting at the house of Mr. 
Robert Hoe, Jr., on the evening of the 
23d of January, 1884. There were pres- 
ent Messrs. William Loring Andrews, 
Theodore L. DeVinne, A. W. Drake, Al- 
bert Gallup, Robert Hoe, Jr., Brayton 
Ives, Samuel W. Martin, Edward S. 
Mead, and Arthur B. Turnure, all keen 
lovers of books, bookmakers by trade or 
bookmakers by taste. These men gath- 
ered together for the purpose of forming 
a club which would bring together all 
who were interested in the art of book- 
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making and thereby stimulate a love of 
these arts throughout the United States. 
At the second meeting, held in February, 
a constitution was adopted, Mr. Robert 
Hoe was elected president, and Mr. 
Ives, vice-president. Two weeks later 
a club device, including the arms of 
Grolier, was provided, and early in April 
the club was installed in its first home 
in rooms at 64 Madison Avenue. 

Mr. Brander Matthews, in an article 
about the Grolier written fifteen or six- 


PRESENT HOME OF THE GROLIER CLUB AT 
NO. 29 EAST THIRTY-SECOND STREET 


teen years ago, held that it was unique, 
saying that he could find neither in 
France nor England an organisation ex- 
actly equivalent to the New York club 
In London the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club, and in Paris the Société des Amis 
des Livres were representative of sim- 
ilar interests, but neither of these soci- 
eties aimed at the double function of 
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uniting book lovers and bookmakers and 
of gratifying the needs and wishes of 
both classes of its members by collecting 
and exhibiting the best works of the 
great artists of the past and by produc- 
ing new books which may serve as types 
of the best that modern skill and taste 
may do. 

The history of the Grolier Club has 
been to a large extent the history of its 
publications and its exhibitions. The 
social side is not neglected. One night a 
week, known as “Whist Night,” has been 
a feature since the early days, when the 
club was in its first home. When the 
present house, at No. 29 East Thirty-sec- 
ond Street, was occupied “Whist Night” 
became a more permanent function, and, 
now the House Committee provides a 
supper for those who are present whether 
or not they participate in the weekly 
game. The publications of the Grolier 
Club, as enumerated in the three volumes 
of Transactions, form an impressive 
list. At the time that the third volume 
of Transactions appeared, in 1899, they 
numbered thirty-two. The first publica- 
tion was a reprint of “A Decree of Starre- 
Chamber,” which was originally issued 
in 1637. The second publication was a 
reprint of Fitzgerald’s “Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam.” With the third publi- 
cation the Grolier happily hit upon an 
American book, choosing Washington 
Irving’s History of New York from the 
Beginning of the World to the End of 
the Dutch Dynasty, by Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker, and in this work produced a vol- 
ume which has a place among the very 
greatest examples of bookmaking. Thus 
at the beginning the Grolier set the stand- 
ard which has ever since been main- 
tained. The work which the club has 
now in hand is the forty-fifth in its list. 
It is A Catalogue of Original and Early 
Editions of Some of the Poetical and 
Prose Works of English Writers from 
Wither to Prior. At the beginning, the 
membership of the Grolier Club was lim- 
ited to one hundred, but early in its his- 
tory it was enlarged, and its rolls now 
contain several times that number of 
names. 


(To be concluded.) 
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I 


aT was not our intention 
4 to re-open the Bookman’s 
a Letter Box until the se- 
mries of Authors’ Letter 
a Boxes now appearing in 
athis magazine should 
Bunter have been completed. We 
have, however, been practically com- 
pelled to change our mind owing to the 
gentle compulsion put upon us by Mr. 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., author of The Clans- 
man and other tropical novels which have 
been highly successful. Some time ago 
we reviewed The Clansman in another 
publication and made some specific criti- 
cisms upon it. To these criticisms Mr. 
Dixon has made a reply which covers 
more than four typewritten pages. On 
general principles we hold that we are 
not answerable in THE Bookman for 
anything that we have said elsewhere; 
but as The Clansman is one of the best 
selling books of the day, perhaps the sub- 
ject may have sufficient general interest 
to justify us in taking up the matter in 
this place—first of all because it will grat- 
ify Mr. Dixon (and we are very glad 
to gratify him), and in the second place, 
because the discussion involves sundry 
literary linguistic and critical points 
which have an interest of their own. Mr. 
Dixon’s letter was in the form of an arti- 
cle entitled “Baiting the Senior Editor.” 
We are compelled to condense it by omit- 
ting certain portions of it; but lest any 
one should suppose that in this we are 
taking an unfair advantage of Mr. Dixon, 
we hasten to say that the omitted por- 
tions contain sundry graceful compli- 
ments to us which we have enjoyed in 
private, but which are not particularly 
relevant to the questions at issue. By the 
way, Mr. Dixon describes us as “The 
Dean of the Corps.” 


(1) The Dean catalogues sixteen alleged 
errors in The Clansman, and cheerfully in- 
forms his readers that he could double and 
treble the list “if space permitted.” He de- 
clares that I speak of “the bay of the tigers.” 
This is an error. The clause correctly quoted 


would be “the bay of tigers.” He further 
says: “Tigers do not bay. They snarl.” So 
the proof-reader said when he struck that 
clause from the galleys. The same careful 
proof-reader cut the sentence, “A sea-gull 
poised a moment above them and broke into 
a laugh” (page 130). He wrote on the margin 
that a gull could not laugh. J laughed and 
restored the sentence. Whereupon he sought 
an interview with me and delivered a convinc- 
ing argument upon the impossibility of a gull 
performing such a feat. Why is a proof-reader 
with all his wealth of learning still a proof- 
reader? 

Shakespeare says: “Brutus, bay me not.” 

Shakespeare ought to have had my proof- 
reader. He would have learned that a man 
does not “‘bay.” He speaks. The word “bay,” 
as used here, means to bait, to dare, to chal- 
lenge. Whatever the usual cry of the tiger, 
he does bait and dare his antagonist. So I 
use the word: 

“Both sides had things to learn, and learned 
them in a school whose Jogic is final—a four 
years’ course in the University of Hell—the 
scream of eagles, the howl of wolves, the bay 
of tigers, the roar of lions " 


We are afraid that Mr. Dixon made 
up his explanation after he had read our 
criticism. It will be observed that he 
couples “the bay of tigers” with “the 
scream of eagles, the howl of wolves, and 
the roar of lions’’—all these relating to 
the sounds made by the creatures men- 
tioned. It is hard to believe that when 
Mr. Dixon mentioned “the bay of tigers” 
he was not also referring to their par- 
ticular noise. Furthermore, what is Mr. 
Dixon’s authority for saying that the 
word “bay” ever means “to bait,” “to 
dare,” “to challenge”? This is a ques- 
tion of etymology, and Mr. Dixon ought 
to be able to cite some authority or other, 
or else himself engage in a linguistic 
demonstration to support his claim. In 
the Shakespearian sentence, “Brutus, bay 
me not,” of course “bay” means “bark 
at,” and the use of the word involves a 
metaphor which compares Brutus to a 
hound, or possibly to a cur, for Cowper 
speaks of “the bay of curs.” Just what 
the sea-gull has to do with the question 
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we fail to understand. We said nothing 
about sea-gulls and we are free to admit 
that we have not studied them. No 
doubt, as Mr. Dixon says, sea-gulls fre- 
quently break out into loud guffaws; but 
we are not mixed up in this sea-gull con- 
troversy, and must positively decline to 
share in it. 


(2) The Dean says that I made a mistake 
in describing Lincoln’s shoulders as huge and 
broad. I confess the error. Every portrait 
I ever saw of him confirmed this idea. 


This simply leads us to advise Mr. 
Dixon to carry his researches into the 
iconography of Lincoln a little further. 


(3) “Mr. Lincoln’s face is overspread by ‘a 
funny look.’ This is funny English.’”’ May I 
ask why? A look of anger may overspread 
a man’s face, why not a look of fun? Lincoln 
was noted for the peculiar quizzical look which 
haunted his face while funny ideas played about 
his mind. 


If Mr. Dixon does not see this point 
himself, we are afraid that we cannot 
make him see it. 


(4) He declares that I represent Austin 
Stoneman (Thaddeus Stevens) as embittered 
against the South because the Confederate 
army ruined him “by destroying his iron works 
at Chambersville. As a matter of historical 
fact, these iron works were bankrupted in the 
early forties; and when they were destroyed 
by the Confederates this relieved Stevens of 
an incubus.” The Dean makes two inexcusable 
errors in this statement, one of geography and 
one of history. Chambersville is in Indiana 
County, Western Pennsylvania. Had Lee’s 
army ever reached Chambersville, the drama 
of “Reconstruction” would have been played 
on Northern soil. Chambersburg, on the other 
hand, was the site of those mills, one of the 
oldest, richest and most noted towns of Penn- 
sylvania, the rendezvous of John Brown’s men; 
and it was for the burning of this town by 
Stuart’s cavalry that Sherman left the South 
a blackened desert. Stevens’s mills at Cham- 
bersburg were bankrupted twice, but the whole 
point of my story lies in the fact that he suc- 
ceeded in raising one hundred thousand dollars, 
with which he paid the last cent of these debts 
just one week before Stuart laid them in ashes! 


So far as “Chambersville” instead of 
Chambersburg is concerned, we beg to 


inform Mr. Dixon that we have a proof- 
reader who is fully as imaginative as his 
own. Mr. Dixon somewhat misstates 
the point which we made against him 
with regard to Thaddeus Stevens. Mr. 
Dixon ascribes the violent anti-Southern 
attitude of Stevens to the burning of his 
iron works by the Confederates in 1863; 
but as a matter of fact, the attitude of 
Stevens toward the South and toward 
the negroes was taken by him as early 
as 1836 and relentlessly maintained 
throughout his whole career. Even Mr. 
Dixon will hardly say that Stevens be- 
came a negrophile and anti-Southerner 
in 1836 because he foresaw prophetically 
that twenty-seven years afterward he was 
going to have some iron-mills burned 
down. 


(5) How could Stevens hold Congress spell- 
bound and yet not be an ‘“orator’—while a 
ridiculous old darkey “is no mean orator”’? 

Easily. Oratory is a comparatively cheap 
trick, which a man of genuine power often 
despises. Barnes in his History of the Fortieth 
Congress (pp. 11 and 12) says of Stevens: 

“And now the members crowd around a 
central desk. A gaunt, weird, tall old man has 
risen in his seat—the man who is Often called 
the Leader of the House. The crowds in the 
balconies bend eager ears. As a speaker he is 
never declamatory. He is seldom eloquent, yet 
every one gives him breathless attention.” 

The negro inherits oratory from the palaver- 
house of the African jungle. I have known 
very ignorant negroes highly endowed with 
this tropical gift of eloquence. 


The citation from Barnes, which Mr. 
Dixon gives in support of his definition, 
upsets that definition. Stevens was an 
orator, though not eloquent; the old 
negro was eloquent in his way, though 
not an orator. 


(6) “Lincoln was the last man in the world 
to go about quoting from his own productions.” 

Certainly, but he was the man who would 
have used an apt sentence from one of his great 
inaugural addresses in a quarrel with his arch 
enemy alone in his own room at the White 
House. So I represented him. 


This we pass over as being a matter of 
opinion. 

(7) “What authority has Mr. Dixon for 
asserting (page 165) that President Johnson’s 
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messages to Congress were thrown into the 
waste-basket unread amid jeerings?” 

The very best. See the Congressional Globe, 
1865-1868, the daily newspapers of the same 
years, and The Impeachment and Trial of An- 
drew Johnson, by Dewitt, page 62. 


It is all very well for Mr. Dixon to say 
“See the Congressional Globe ;” but has 
he seen it himself? If so, will he kindly 
point out to us in it any record which 
indicates that the President’s messages 
were thrown into the waste-basket un- 
read? Also, where does Dewitt mention 
the waste-basket? Not on p. 62. By the 
way, we have noticed in some other con- 
troversies of his, Mr. Dixon’s pathetic 
trust in Dewitt, whose book is a special 
plea for Johnson written to please the 
Johnson family and suppressing every- 
thing which is unfavourable to Johnson. 
Incidentally, let us advise Mr. Dixon to 
drop the reading of Dewitt and to take up 
the more authoritative pages of Dunning. 


(8) “It is interesting to learn that electric 
bells were used in Washington so early as 1866 
(page 91).” 

It is, indeed. I made no such assertion. The 
text says “electric signal.”’ The telegraph was 
in use at the time, was it not? 


Yes, the telegraph was in use at that 
time. But let us look at the passage in 
Mr. Dixon’s book. A friend calls at the 
house of Stevens and is met at the door 
by the mulatto housekeeper. She sum- 
mons her master by “touching an electric 
signal.” Now, it may be that Stevens 
had a telegraph running from his front 
door to his library, and that the mulatto 
housekeeper operated it. Perhaps, too, 
he had a four-track railway connecting 
his front parlour with his dining-room. 
We think that the one thing is just about 
as probable as the other. 


(9) “A surprise to find that old-fashioned 
Scotch Presbyterians were scrupulous about 
the observance of Good Friday (page 64).”’ 

In the South the Episcopal Church is the 
arbiter of good form in society. Old-fashioned 
Scotch Presbyterians do not celebrate Good 
Friday, but their daughters who move in good 
society are compelled to note its passing. A 
Southern man could never have raised such a 
point. 
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The young woman of whom Mr. 
Dixon was writing was not a woman who 
moved in “society” at all. She was bred 
up in a small country place under strong 
Scotch Presbyterian influences. We 
should like some disinterested Southern 
man to tell us whether such a young wo- 
man as this would take any particular 
thought about Good Friday, except, per- 
haps, to think its observance peculiar to 
“Papists.” 


(10) “ ‘Twenty shining plunks’ must mean 
twenty silver dollars; but in 1868 nobody ever 
saw any silver anywhere (page 243).” 

Who said “twenty shining plunks” meant 
twenty silver dollars? I did not. I distinctly 
say: 

“Aleck felt in his pocket the jingle of twenty 
gold dollars.” ‘‘Plunk” is a good slang word 
which means a piece of hard money, usually a 
dollar. The first time I ever heard it used 
was by a Yankee peddler in North Carolina 
when I was a child. 


We thought it most improbable that a 
negro labourer should have twenty silver 
dollars in his pocket just after the Civil 
War,—a period at which nothing but 
paper money had been in use for years. 
Mr. Dixon now informs us that they 
were twenty gold dollars and not silver 
dollars at all. This is simply making 
the thing more improbable still. 


(11) “Mr. Dixon thinks that ‘black dukes 
and marquises’ drive over white men in Haiti; 
but there never were any dukes and marquises 
in Haiti except for a year or two.” 

I got this from Hinton Rowan Helper, 
author of The Impending Crisis, a book which 
precipitated the Civil War, and was once re- 
ceived in the North as a verbally inspired 
revelation from God. He may have been 
wrong. 


He was. 


(12) “What, by the way, is ‘bruised blood’ 
(page 231) ?” 

Blood, the corpuscles of which have been 
crushed and blackened by a blow. 


We are inclined to think that Mr. 
Dixon is all right here, and that he has 
scored on us. 


(13) “It seems to us also that lawn ‘full 
of trees, flowers, shrubbery and evergreen box- 
wood’ would scarcely be a lawn.” 
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Why not? Come South and I'll show you 
dozens of them. The Southern usage of the 
word “lawn’”’ has established its meaning as 
inclusive of the whole tract of land enclosed 
about the house. Its “dictionary” meaning is 
a piece of green-sward between trees. 


Mr. Dixon then quotes us as having 
said once upon a time that “usage makes 
a rule rather than a rule the usage.” 
This is perfectly true ; but the usage must 
be general usage and not local usage. If 
Mr. Dixon intended his book to be read 
only in the Southern States, he was quite 
justified in using the Southern dialect. 
If, however, he was writing for the coun- 
try as a whole, then he should have em- 
ployed the English language, which is 
probably comprehensive enough to ex- 
press all of his ideas. 


(14) “What sort of English is the follow- 
ing: ‘A murmur rippled the great hall’?” 

I should say a fairly good figure of speech. 
A sea of faces is a common synonymn for a 
large audience. I use “great hall” as a syn- 
onym for great audience. There can be no 
sort of doubt as to my meaning. ‘The truly 
enlightened person uses language with entire 
carelessness, but it is a masterly carelessness 
that always keeps within the limits of good 
taste.” 


There seems to be a syllogism lurking 
somewhere in these words. Thus, all 
truly enlightened persons use language 
with a masterly carelessness. Mr. 
Dixon’s carelessness is not masterly. 
Therefore,—but we leave Mr. Dixon to 
draw the painfully obvious conclusion. 


(15) “We should scarcely suppose that a 
brave Southern soldier would be ‘scared’ by a 
woman,” says the Dean. 

Indeed! The bravest soldiers are often the 
men most painfully timid with the woman they 
love. I have known several such cases. I don’t 
mind confessing that I was once badly scared 
by a woman. Does the Dean mean to boast 
that he has never yet quailed before a woman’s 
eye? I can believe that Gladstone Dowie is 
still unkissed, but this is too much. 


This is just a little disingenuous on the 
part of Mr. Dixon. In his book he said 
that a certain Southern soldier was 
“scared” because a woman had disre- 
garded a dictate of fashion, and that is 
what we criticised him for. Of course, 


any man may very well be “scared” of 
any woman; but why he should be 
“scared” because a woman has disre- 
garded a dictate of fashion we do not 
see, for in such a case it is the woman 
who would probably be “scared.” 


(16) “He so gluts us with Grand Dragons, 
Grand Turks, Grand Cyclops, Grand Titans, 
Grand Monks, and Grand Wizards, that the 
whole thing becomes absolutely comic.” 

Here the Dean’s critique reaches the climax 
of the comic. Great Scott! Do you suppose 
that I was fool enough to invent such titles in 
an historical novel? A mere glance at the copy 
of the ritual of the Invisible Empire in the 
Library of Columbia College will show that 
these names were official, The victim on 
whose head the edict of life and death fell from 
their lips did not think them comic. The Grand 
Dragon of North Carolina ordered the im- 
peachment and removal from office of the 
Governor of the State. My uncle, Colonel 
Leroy McAfee, Grand Titan of his Congres- 
sional District, executed this decree as a mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee of the N. C. 
Legislature. 


We are delighted to know that Mr. 
Dixon is the nephew of a Grand Titan. 
This explains why his adjectives are 
sometimes so titanic. But in this, again, 
Mr. Dixon has apparently misunderstood 
the point we made. Naturally, we knew 
that the Ku Klux Klan abounded in 
Grand Dragons, Grand Turks, Grand 
Wizards and the rest. The fact is char- 
acteristic of the Southern lack of humour. 
We thought, however, that Mr. Dixon 
might have contented himself with fewer 
of these Grand Beings, because he really 
meant to tell the story of the negro Gus’s 
death in a way that should thrill and awe 
the reader. Apparently, however, Mr. 
Dixon, too, lacked humour, and so he 
dragged in all the Grand Wizards by the 
head and shoulders. Very likely they 
seemed impressive to Gus, but they make 
the reader grin. There is really no use 
in arguing about a sense of humour. 
You either have it or you haven’t, and 
that is all there is to be said. By way of 
adding a further illustration of Mr. Dix- 
on’s blindness to the ludicrous, let us cite 
the most striking instance that is to be 
found in The Clansman. A _ dozen 
Southerners have got together on horse- 
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back to waylay a negro whom they in- 
tend to lynch. As a disguise, the lynch- 
ers clothe themselves in long white cotton 
garments. Thus clad, they assemble at a 
little country railway station. Mr. Dixon 
describes their appearance as follows: 


“The moon was how shining brightly ; and its 
light, shimmering on the silent horses and men 
with their tall spiked caps, made a picture 
such as the world had not seen since the 
Knights of the Middle Ages rode on their 
Holy Crusades.” 


We really shouldn’t have supposed 
that a dozen men in nightgowns could 
have been quite so magnificent as to jus- 
tify that comparison. It is a beautiful 
passage—so beautiful, in fact, that we 
have been chuckling ever since we read it. 

In concluding his remarks, Mr. Dixon 
charitably suggests that we were tired 
and sleepy when we wrote our criticism 
of his book. We should never think of 
offering any such excuse as this, which 
would be far from complimentary to Mr. 
Dixon. We can honestly say that al- 
though we find much to criticise in Mr. 
Dixon’s books, the reading of them is not 
at all conducive to sleep. And let us pay 
him another little compliment in return 
for those which he has bestowed on us, 
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but which we have not printed here. We 
do not know whether Mr. Dixon ever in- 
dulges in a game of poker ; but if he does, 
we are sure that when it comes to putting 
up a good strong bluff he always shows 
himself to be a finished artist. 


II. 


We can find space this month for only 
one other little matter, which also hap- 
pens to be quite personal in its nature. 
We have received a handsomely engraved 
invitation from the managers of the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition to be pres- 
ent at the opening of that important com- 
memorative celebration. In addressing 
us they prefixed to our name the words 
“The Honourable.” If we had ever held 
any political office, from Alderman up to 
President, we should probably experience 
no emotion on being dignified with this 
title. As it is, however, we cannot help 
feeling a certain guilty pleasure in ap- 
propriating something which doesn’t at 
all belong to us. Now, if some kind 
friend of the Letter Box should happen 
to address us as “General,” or even 
“Colonel,” we could go away for the 
summer with a blandly contented mind. 
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My heart has need of thee, O Love! Mine eyes 
Are heavy with the burden of their tears, 
And on the inner lining of mine ears 
The blood beats in abundance and defies 

This cloistered silence. O my Soul, arise, 

And cry unto the Master of the years 
To give thee back thy Love, until he hears 
And moves the seasons forward in the skies! 


Time is mine enemy ! 
Throw mocking glances at me as they ride 
In slow procession round the earth, and hide 

In their long locks, O Love, the tell-tale rays 

Their eyes stole from thine ; for their light betrays 
They passed thee on the round world’s other side! 


Elsa Barker. 


The laggard days 
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Dante, pacer of the shore 
Where glutted hell disgorgeth  filthiest 
gloom, 
Unbitten by its whirring sulphur-spume— 
Or whence the grieved and obscure waters 
slope 
Into a darkness quieted by hope: 
Plucker ot amaranths grown beneath God’s 
eye 
In gracious twilights where his chosen lie. 
—Browning’s “Sordello.” 


2HERE is at the present 

wmoment a great revival 

Hot interest in Dante 
i astudies, yet many readers 
:“ 7 eee fitid it —, difficult 
HUPeRayY . vato gratify their curiosit 
hea ZEN Somcerninng the gre at 
Florentine. The reasons are chiefly 
two. In the first place, the intensely 
mystical imagination of the poet himself, 
which surrounds the commonest events 
of his life with a halo of symbolic light 
through which it is far from easy to see 
the facts. In the second place, the growth 
around his life and times of the trouble- 
some parasites known as the “higher 
critics”—for Dante has a higher criti- 
cism as well as Scripture. Scartazzini, 
one of the ablest of them, resolves much 
that used to be regarded as historical into 
romance and myth, and declares that “a 
complete biography of the poet, free 
from gaps and properly rounded off, can- 
not be written in the existing state of 
scientific research.” This, however, need 
not greatly alarm us ; when all deductions 
are made, the main outlines of the life 
are clear enough, and nothing more can 
be attempted in the space at our disposal. 


BIRTH AND FAMILY. 

Dante—or in its full form Durante, 
Enduring—was born in Florence in the 
month of May, 1265. The exact day is 
uncertain, but the 30th has been con- 
jectured as being the festa of Lucia, his 
patron saint. Of his ancestors almost 
nothing is known beyond what he him- 
self tells us. His father, who is said to 
have been a notary of Florence, is never 
once named by him. He was twice mar- 


ried, and Dante was the son of his first 
wife, Bella, of whose family nothing 
whatever seems to be certainly known. 
A single line in the Commedia 1s her 
only memorial. When Dante in the Fifth 
Circle of Hell ordered away one of thc 
sinners of the Stygian Fen, Virgil, his 
guide, caught him in his arms and cried 


“Indignant soul! Blessed be she that 
bore thee in her bosom.”—(Inf. viii. 44-45.) 


His silence may be due to his having lost 
both parents in childhood. His imagina- 
tion seems to have gone back instinctively 
to the heroic deeds of his great-great- 
grandfather, Cacciaguida. He tells us 
how he met him in the Heaven of Mars, 
and even there in Paradise could not re- 
strain a thrill of pride for “our poor 
nobility of blood.” This Cacciaguida 
had joined the Emperor Conrad III. in 
the disastrous Second Crusade, been 
knighted for his noble deeds, and finally 
died for Holy Land. He tells Dante 
among other things that his wife came 
from the Valley of the Po, and that it 
was from her his surname was derived. 
She is supposed to have been one of the 
Alighieri or Aldighieri of Ferrara; and 
many derivations of this name have been 
suggested. One is so interesting that 
one wishes it were true: it is, writes 
Federn, “a German name, and most 
probably derived from ‘Aldiger,’ which 
has about the same significance as the 
word ‘Shakespeare,’ meaning ‘the ruler 
of the spear.’””» When Dante asks for 
further information of his ancestors, Cac- 
ciaguida declines to give it: 


“Suffice it of my forbears to hear this; 
Who they were, and whence they hither 
came, 
Silence is more honourable than speech.” 
—(Par. xvi. 43-5.) 


There is no ground for supposing that 
Dante is silent through shame of his 
ancestors; the reason is that pride of 
blood is out of place in Heaven. Caccia- 
guida tells him that for this same sin of 
pride his own son, Alighiero, had been 
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circling the First Terrace of Mount Pur- 
gatory for more than a hundred years; 
and Beatrice, his guide through Paradise, 
when she saw how Dante gloried in his 
heroic forefather, gave him a warning 
smile and cough. Perhaps we need not 
be more curious about his ancestors than 
Dante was himself. 


BEATRICE AND “THE VITA NUOVA,” 


Without doubt, the decisive event in 
Dante’s life was his meeting with Bea- 
trice. The story is told in his first work, 
The New Life, perhaps the most beau- 
tiful romance of pure ideal love ever writ- 
ten. They were both in their ninth year 
when he met her for the first time, clad 
in a dress “of a most noble colour, a sub- 
dued and goodly crimson’’—the very col- 
our of love. “At that moment, I say most 
truly that the spirit of life, which hath 
its dwelling in the secretest chamber of 
the heart, began to tremble so violently 
that the least pulses of my body shook 
therewith ; and in trembling it said these 
words: ‘Behold a god stronger than I, 
who coming shall rule over me.” It was 
nine years later when he met her in the 
street, and for the first time received her 
salutation, which threw him into a dream 
of terror and of joy which he narrates in 
his first sonnet. From this time the story 
moves on through a series of dreams 
which hover in some dim twilight that 
lies between two worlds—sad_presenti- 
ments of the passing away of Beatrice 
in death. It is one of these visions Ros- 
setti has painted in his great picture, 
“Tjante’s Dream”: “Then my heart that 
was so full of love said unto me: ‘It is 
true that our lady lieth dead;’ and it 
seemed to me that I went to look upon 
the body wherein that blessed and most 
noble spirit had had its abiding-place. 
And so strong was this idle imagining, 
that it made me to behold my lady in 
death ; whose head certain ladies seemed 
to be covering with a white veil ; and who 
was so humble of her aspect that it was 
as though she had said, ‘I have attained 
to look on the beginning of peace.’” 
Soon the vision was fulfilled. A canzone 
which he was writing in her praise is 
suddenly broken off with the opening 
words of the Lamentations of Jeremiah: 
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“How doth the city sit solitary, that was 
full of people!’ “The Lord God of jus- 
tice called my most gracious lady unto 
Himself, that she might be glorious un- 
der the banner of that blessed Queen 
Mary, whose name had always a deep 
reverence in the words of holy Beatrice.” 

It is impossible to enter into the prob- 
lem of the identity of Beatrice; each 
reader will decide according to the gen- 
eral conception which he forms of Dante 
and his works, The idea, however, that 
she was a mere spiritual abstraction is 
quite inconsistent with the poet’s genius. 
However much he might allegorise, it lay 
in the nature of his mind to start from 
some concrete and literal fact. Tradition 
from a very early time has identified her 
with Beatrice Portinari, who married 
Simone de’ Bardi, and died on June 8, 
1290, at the age of twenty-four, Whether 
it was this lady or another, Dante’s in- 
tensely mystical imagination invested her 
from the very first with mysterious sym- 
bolic meanings and correspondences, until 
in the end she became idealised and trans- 
figured into that Divine Wisdom which, 
in the Paradiso, conducts him to the 
final Beatific Vision. One thing is cer- 
tain, that without her the Divina Com- 
media would never have been written, 
as the closing words of the Vita Nuova 
plainly imply: “After writing this son- 
net, it was given unto me to behold a 
very wonderful vision: wherein I saw 
things which determined me that I would 
say nothing further of this most-blessed 
one, until such time as I could discourse 
more worthily concerning her. And to 
this end I labour all I can; as she well 
knoweth. Wherefore if it be His pleasure 
through whom is the life of all things, 
that my life continue with me a few 
years, it is my hope that I shall yet write 
concerning her what hath not before 
been written of any woman. After the 
which, may it seem good unto Him who 
is the Master of Grace, that my spirit 
should go hence to behold the glory of its 
lady : to wit, of that blessed Beatrice who 
now gazeth continually on His counte- 
nance, qui est per ommia secula benedic- 
tus. Laus Deo.” There can be little 
doubt that the Commedia is the fulfil- 
ment of this resolve. 
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DANTE’S EDUCATION. 


The education of Dante is involved in 
a mystery almost as great as Beatrice. 
His writings are a perfect mine of med- 
ieval learning. ‘He anticipated,’ says 
Hettinger, himself a Roman Catholic 
Professor of Theology, “the most preg- 
nant developments of Catholic doctrine, 
mastered its subtlest distinctions, and 
treated its hardest problems with almost 
faultless accuracy. Were all the libraries 
in the world destroyed, and the Holy 
Scriptures with them, the whole Catholic 
system of doctrine of morals might be 
almost reconstructed out of the Divina 
Commedia.” How this vast knowledge 
was acquired is virtually unknown. 
Plumptre supposes that Dante, after the 
custom of boys in the Middle Ages, 
went forth to see the world, wandering 
from university to university in search 
of knowledge. He constructs a romance 
of “the student’s wanderjahre,” in which 
the young Florentine visits the universi- 
ties of Bologna, Padua, Paris, and even 
Oxford. The view once almost univer- 


sally held that his tutor was Brunetto Lat- 
ini, Secretary to the Florentine Govern- 


ment, is now generally abandoned; al- 
though it is obvious from Dante’s warm 
gratitude that he owed much to Brunet- 
to’s kind and fatherly guidance and en- 
couragement. A third view has much in 
its favour, namely, that Dante was, to all 
intents and purposes, a self-taught man. 
In his youth he had received a good edu- 
cation, as the Vita Nuova shows; but 
up to his twenty-fifth year he had at- 
tended no university. It was only after 
the death of Beatrice—partly to prepare 
himself for writing some great work in 
her praise, and partly to conquer his 
grief—that he threw himself seriously 
into the study of science and philosophy. 
This seems to be his own account in 
the Convito or Banquet. To console 
himself, he says he read Boéthius’s On 
Consolation of Philosophy and Cicero’s 
On Friendship. “And,” he goes on, 
“just as if a man should go about looking 
for silver, and apart from his purpose 
should find gold, so I, who sought to 
console myself, found not only a remedy 
for my tears, but sayings of authors and 
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of sciences, and of books; considering 
which, I soon decided that Philosophy, 
who was the sovereign lady of these au- 
thors, these sciences, and these books, 
was the supreme thing. And I imagined 
her as a noble lady; and I could not im- 
agine her as other than merciful ; where- 
fore so willingly did my sense of Truth 
behold her that it could scarcely be di- 
verted from her. And on account of this 
imagination I began to go where she in 
truth showed herself, that is, in the 
schools of the religious and the disputa- 
tions of the philosophers; so that, in a 
little while, perhaps thirty months, I be- 
gan to be so deeply aware of her sweet- 
ness, that the love of her banished and 
destroyed every other thought.” In ad- 
dition to this, his contemporary and 
neighbour in Florence, Giovanni Villani, 
says that after his banishment “he went 
to study in Bologna, and afterward at 
Paris, and in many parts of the world ;” 
but doubtless Scartazzini is not far wrong 
in supposing that the necessity of earn- 
ing his bread made him frequent the uni- 
versities no less as teacher than as stu- 
dent. However he gained his vast learn- 
ing, he speaks of himself as a mere dil- 
ettante, a “picker-up of learning’s 
crumbs’—‘“I who do not sit at the 
blessed table (1.e., where wisdom, ‘the 
bread of angels,’ is dispensed), but have 
fled from the pasture of the herd, and 
at the feet of them who are seated there 
gather up what they let fall.” 


MARRIAGE AND PUBLIC LIFE. 


The death of Beatrice was obviously 
a critical turning-point in Dante’s moral 
life. There are passages in the Com- 
media to which it seems almost impos- 
sible to give any meaning except on the 
supposition that they refer to a certain 
moral deterioration in his own personal 
character. It may have been on this ac- 
count that his friends, if Boccaccio is to 
be believed, arranged his marriage with 
Gemma Donati, some time between 1291 
and 1296. Of this lady little is known 
beyond that she was a kinswoman of the 
haughty and ambitious Corso Donati, to 
whom Dante owed his banishment; that 
she bore Dante at least four children— 
two sons, Pietro and Jacopo, and twa 
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daughters, Antonia and Beatrice; and 
that she did not join her husband in his 
exile. From this last fact Boccaccio has 
given currency to the rumour that the 
marriage was an unhappy one, and that 
Gemma was a veritable Xantippe, but 
there is no definite proof of this. Prob- 
ably she did not understand and appre- 
ciate her husband’s genius, but this is a 
defect which she shared with the rest of 
the world. It is true, Dante never men- 
tions her in his writings, nor did she join 
him in his exile. The homeless man had 
enough to do to support himself, and it 
was mere prudence for his wife to re- 
main in Florence and provide for herself 
and their children out of the revenues of 
her dowry—meagrely enough, as Boccac- 
cio admits, for she had to betake herself 
to “unaccustomed toil.” In this struggle 
surely she had the sympathy and ap- 
proval of her husband ; and if she had not, 
we may well spare from the transfigured 
and glorified Beatrice one pitying thought 
for the lonely wife, “unwept, unhonoured, 
and unsung.” 

Dreamer, poet, and student as he was, 
Dante yet took the keenest interest in 
the public affairs of his time and city. At 
the age of twenty-four he is believed to 
have fought in the front ranks at the bat- 
tle of Campaldino in 1289, when the Flor- 
entine Guelphs, to which party his family 
belonged, inflicted a severe defeat on the 
Ghibellines of Arezzo. A passage in the 
Inferno (xxi., 94-96) tells us that he 
was present at the siege and surrender 
of the castle of Caprona, near Pisa, in the 
same year. 

In 1295 or 1206 he enrolled himself as 
poeta Fiorentino in the Guild of Phy- 
sicians and Apothecaries—this being the 
necessary preliminary to his taking any 
part in the government of thecity. In 1300 
he went as ambassador to San Gemig- 
nano, in connection with the election of a 
Captain of the Guelph League of Tuscany. 
In the same year he was chosen one of 
the six Priors of Florence, his term of 
office running from June 15th to August 
15th. “All my ills and all my troubles,” 
he writes, “had their beginning and origin 
from my unlucky election as Prior.” It is 
impossible to understand how his exile 
came about without remembering the 
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wild and confused entanglement of Ital- 
ian politics in his day. The names of the 
two great parties, Guelph and Ghibelline, 
had their origin in a feud between two 
German houses, and when they spread to 
Italy, Guelph meant an adherent of the 
Pope, and Ghibelline of the Emperor, 
But this struggle between the temporal 
and spiritual powers had fallen in Dante’s 
day into a secondary place; and the old 
party names covered every variety of 
faction and civil discord. The state of 
every city in Italy was inconceivably 
wretched. The great families built towers 
to fight one another. War and outrage 
swept the streets. Each party as it gained 
the mastery banished its enemies and 
confiscated their property. As if to in- 
crease the horror of this suicidal struggle, 
a new faction was added to Florence in 
the very year Dante was elected Prior— 
the Bianchi and Neri, Whites and Blacks, 
which sprang from a family feud in the 
neighbouring city of Pistoja. The city 
was divided into Black Guelphs and 
White ; and the strife grew so fierce that 
Dante and his fellow-Priors had to banish 
impartially the leaders of both sides. The 
Blacks appealed to Pope Boniface VIIL., 
who sent Charles of Valois as “peace- 
maker” to Florence. Dante and the other 
White Guelphs were fiercely opposed to 
his entrance, and it is said tl.at the poet 
was one of the ambassadors sent to Rome 
to protest against it; and Boccaccio tells 
the well-known story that, when his name 
was proposed, Dante exclaimed : “If I go, 
who remains? and if I remain, who 
goes?”—as if he felt himself to be the 
only man in Florence. The embassy was 
unsuccessful. On November 1, 1301, 
Charles entered the city and treacherously 
admitted the Blacks. A scene of fright- 
ful slaughter and outrage followed. The 
Neri immediately took their revenge by 
banishing their enemies, and so prominent 
a man as Dante was naturally one of the 
victims. On January 27, 1302, a decree 
of banishment was issued against him 
and four others. They are accused of 
“barratry,” that is, corruption and mal- 
versation of public funds, opposition to 
the Pope and the entrance of Charles, and 
to the peace of Florence and the Guelph 
party. Their failure to appear when 
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summoned by a herald is taken as an 
acknowledgment of guilt. They are 
sentenced to pay a fine of 5,000 florins 
each for contempt of court, and to restore 
the money they had embezzled within 
three days on pain of confiscation of their 
property ; to suffer banishment from Tus- 
cany for two years; and to have their 
names inscribed in the Statutes of the 
People as forgers and barrators who are 
excluded forever from holding any pub- 
lic office under the Commune of Florence. 
On the toth of March following, a 
further sentence condemned the five, 
along with ten others, to perpetual ban- 
ishment, and, if caught on Florentine soil, 
to death by burning. Dante never set 
foot in Florence again. 


DANTE’S WANDERINGS AND EXILE. 


“From this time,” says Lowell, “the 
life of Dante becomes semi-mythical,” 
and it is impossible to trace his wander- 
ings. According to a pathetic passage in 
the Convito, he was in almost every 
part of Italy. “Since it pleased the citi- 
zens of the fairest and most famous 
daughter of Rome, Florence, to cast me 
forth from her most sweet bosom. . 
through almost every part where her 
language is spoken I have wandered a 
pilgrim, almost a beggar, displaying 
against my will the wounds of fortune, 
which are often wont to be imputed un- 
justly to the wounded one himself. Truly 
have I been a vessel without sail or rud- 
der, borne to divers ports and lands and 
shores by the dry wind which blows from 
dolorous poverty ; and have appeared vile 
in the eyes of many who, perhaps, 
through some fame of me, had imagined 
me in other guise.”” Thus amply was his 
forefather Cacciaguida’s prophecy ful- 
filled : 


Thou shalt abandon everything beloved 

Most tenderly, and this the arrow is 

Which first the bow of exile shooteth forth. 

Thou shalt have proof how savoureth of 

salt 

The bread of others, and how hard a road 

The going down and up another’s stairs. 
—-(Par. xvii. 55-60.) 


At first, he joined the banished Ghibel- 
lines, but was soon forced to leave them 
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and form “a party by himself.’’ His first 
refuge, he tells us, was with “the great 
Lombard,” Bartolommeo della Scala of 
Verona. After this it is almost pure 
guesswork—Bologna, Padua, the Cassen- 
tino, Forli, Lunigiana. For a time all 
trace of him in Italy is lost, and he is sup- 
posed to have been in Paris, whence he 
was recalled by the advent of Henry VII. 
of Luxemburg in Italy in September, 
1310. For a moment Dante’s hopes 
flashed forth into a blaze. Henry was 
the Messiah of his dreams of universal 
monarchy as set forth in his De Mon- 
archia. He wrote a violent letter to “‘the 
most infamous Florentines within the 
walls,” summoning them to submit to 
their rightful lord. He remonstrated in- 
dignantly with the Emperor himself for 
wasting time at the siege of Cremona, 
when he should be striking at the root of 
rebellion in Florence. In two years his 
hopes were utterly blasted, for Henry lay 
dead at Buonconvento. 


THE CLOSING YEARS, 


After Henry’s death in 1313, Dante 
disappears almost entirely from public 
view, and we may conjecture that he was 
devoting himself to his great task of 
the Commedia. Several new edicts had 
been launched against him; but in 1316 
there seemed a prospect of his being al- 
lowed to return to Florence on condition 
of confessing his guilt, paying a fine, and 
performing a public penance. This, as 
an innocent man, he indignantly refused 
to do. “Can I not look upon the face of 
the sun and the stars everywhere? Can 
I not meditate anywhere under the heav- 
ens upon most sweet truths, unless I first 
render myself inglorious, nay, ignomini- 
ous, to the people and state of Florence? 
Nor indeed will bread be lacking.” After 
a short visit to the court of the famous 
Can Grande of Verona, to whom the 
Paradiso is dedicated, he betook him- 
self to his last earthly refuge. Guido 
Novello, lord of Ravenna, invited him 
to become his guest; and there among 
the ruined glories of the old imperial city, 
and near “the pine wood on the shore of 
Chaissi,” he spent in moderate comfort 
the closing years of his earthly pilgrim- 
age. In 1321, Guido sent him on an em- 
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bassy to Venice in connection with some 
dispute which had arisen between the two 
cities; and while returning through the 
marshes he caught fever, and died on 
September 14th, at the age of fifty-six. 
So passed away Dante Alighieri, a man 
broken with every variety of sorrow, dis- 
appointment, and worldly failure, but 
never losing the lordship of his own soul. 
“He had suffered,” says Karl Federn, 
“all ill chance that could fall to the lot 
of man. He loved and lost his beloved 
one; his family life was unhappy ; he was 
a statesman, and as such was unsuccess- 
ful; he saw his party defeated and driven 
from the land, and when the Emperor 
from whom he had expected the redemp- 
tion of Italy and his own reinstatement, 
entered Italy with a victorious army, he 
saw him die. He had been full of the 
noblest intentions, yet men not only gave 
him no thanks, but had hunted him out, 
had branded his name with foul crimes 
and condemned him to death. He had 
lost his whole fortune ; one of the proud 
est of men, he was forced continually to 
humble himself and to live on foreign 
alms; one of the greatest poets of all 
times, he saw himself neither understood 
nor honoured. His whole life was de- 
voted to his native city, he clung to it 
with all his heart, and he passed twenty- 
two years longing in vain to return to it. 
A devout Catholic, full of reverence for 
his Church, he saw it degraded, governed 
by ‘New Pharisees,’ and at last fallen and 
dishonoured. Italy, whose unity was dear 
to him, he saw torn by the hatred of par- 
ties and cruelly devastated by war. A sea 
of wrong had passed over him, he saw 
a sea of wrong raging over the world in 
which he lived; wherever he turned his 
eyes everything was such as to drive him 
to despair, but he despaired not. He be- 
lieved, and in spite of all, recognised the 
high harmony of the world. He had 
found the path for his soul, the work for 
his mind, by which ‘ie got rid of the 
weight which crushed him, and at the 
same time took his proud revenge on the 
men who had so maltreated him. In 
‘eternal letters of fire’ he wrote his ter- 
rible judgment ‘as lightning writes its 
cipher on the rocks’ to be read by all 
posterity, that men might one day fix the 


balance between this one man on the one 
side and mankind on the other.” 


“DIVINA COMMEDIA.” 


The “terrible judgment” is the Divina 
Commedia, of which it is impossible to 
say much here. How Dante, in that dis- 
tracted, homeless, wandering life of exile, 
was able to gather the vast stores of en- 
cyclopedic knowledge and to shape them 
into the ordered unity and symbolism of 
his great poem, must remain a mystery 
and a miracle. It would be vain to claim 
for it that it has that prophetic vision 
which foresees and anticipates the great 
developments of history. On the contrary, 
it is the very essence of the Middle Ages, 
alike in their most brutal cruelty and in 
their loftiest aspirations, intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual. Yet in one sense it 
transcends its time and place. The great 
pilgrimage through the Invisible is that 
of the universal soul of Man, and it is this 
universal element which gives the poem 
its perennial interest. There is in it noth- 
ing arbitrary, unreal, or of “private in- 
terpretation.” Well does Sydney Dobell 
call Dante. 


“The great Florentine, who wove his web 
And thrust it into hell, and drew it forth 
Immortal, having burned all that could 

burn, 

And leaving only what shall still be found 

Untouched, nor with the smell of fire upon 
it, 

Under the final ashes of this world.” 


Whether it be the fierce blows of judg- 
ment on the lost, or the calm and ordered 
chastisement of the penitent, or the light 
and music and “choral starry dance” of 
the redeemed, his unfailing aim is to 
show us, from lowest Hell to highest 
Heaven, the inevitable working of uni- 
versal moral and spiritual laws, which 
hold every soul of man in their hands. 
To feel their infinite range, it is absolute- 
ly necessary to read the poem as a whole. 
It is no more possible to know Dante by 
reading only the Jnferno than to know 
a beautiful and noble city by crawling 
through its sewers underground. The 
story goes that the women of Verona 
used to point out the little dark figure as 
the man who had been in Hell; and un- 
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fortunately this is his reputation still. 
But he is equally the man who had been 
in Paradise; and no reader should rest 
until he has followed him to that highest 
Heaven where, for very weakness of 
mortal sight, the Beatific Vision breaks 
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and fails, but as it breaks leaves the de- 
sire and will moved equally as is a wheel, 
by 
“The Love that moves the sun and the 
other stars.” 


John s. Carroll. 





THE LATEST ENGLISH TRANSLA- 
TIONS OF DANTE* 


MRANSLATIONS! Of 
what possible use are 
athey?” exclaimed the 
| ie day a clever man 
Hwho reads several lan- 
aguages, and who is him- 

miself the maker of some 
sts = This was merely ef- 
fervescent talk, and he, as well as anyone, 
knew the answer, namely : that were it not 
for the much scoffed-at translator, master- 
pieces of literature would remain but 
names, no more, to the majority of those 
people whose mother-tongue happens to 
be another than that in which such works 
were written. Reading a translated mas- 
terpiece, one may see it “as through a 
glass darkly,” still one does see in some 
fashion that which otherwise would be 
to him non-existent. Here in the United 
States, it is particularly true of Dante’s 
Divina Commedia. For some _ reason 
or other very few cultivated Americans 
really and thoroughly learn Italian, that 
is, in comparison with the number who go 
in for French or German; and even when 
a man, or, haply, a woman, has acquired 
a good reading knowledge of the lan- 
guage, he or she finds it very difficult to 
understand Dante. This not only by 


*The Divine Comedy of Dante, The Inferno. 
A translation and commentary by Marvin R. 
Vincent, D.D., Professor of Sacred Literature 
in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1904. 

Dante’s Divina Commedia, translated into 
English prose by the Rev. H. F. Tozer, M.A., 
Honorary Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford; 
Fellow of the British Academy; author of an 
“English Commentary on Dante’s Divina Com- 
media,” etc. -Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 
1904. 


reason of the wonderful condensation of 
his thought, the oftentimes complicated 
construction and the frequent inversions 
in the “terzine” of the Commedia, but also 
because of the very great number of ob- 
solete words; and of ancient forms of the 
verbs in their various moods and tenses, 
making them when first seen unrecognis- 
able even to the student who thinks he 
knows his conjugations, infernal irregu- 
lars and all. As a scholarly Italian once 
said to the writer of this: “Can you read 
Dante? Why, we have trouble with him 
ourselves!’ Such trouble caused the mak- 
ing of Blanc’s Vocabolario Dantesco, and 
of the great Enciclopedia Dantesca of 
Scartazzini, written in Italian, and con- 
taining and defining in its two thick vol- 
umes every word Dante used. Each win- 
ter now, for Italian lovers of Dante who 
really wish to know and understand him, 
there are, in cities like Rome, Florence, 
Milan and Genoa, “Letture Dantesche”— 
readings and expositions by some of the 
most brilliant scholars in the kingdom. 
If a man’s action is laudable when he 
makes in his native tongue a version of 
any worthy part, even though it be a 
small one, of the literature of another 
land, sodoing good to those of his country- 
men who have not had the time, opportu- 
nity or talent to acquire the power to read 
the original, he surely deserves high hon- 
our who takes upon himself the immense 
toil of translating a poem of the scope, 
importance, grandeur of Dante’s Hell, 
Purgatory, Heaven. Such honour has been 
due, and paid in turn, to many; notably 
to “Philalethes” (King John of Saxony), 
whose German version so nearly ap- 
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proaches perfection that it is a great help 
even now to scholars who also read the 
Italian; and, again, to Cary, to Norton, 
and to Longfellow, who, as a poet inter- 
preting another, though infinitely greater, 
poet, made a translation conscientious, 
faithful and worthy of all respect. “Why 
then,” asks the more or less intelligent 
. reader, “why on earth another Englishing 
of the Divina Commedia when there are 
already several good translations? one in 
verse so excellent as that of Longfellow, 
besides the wholly admirable prose of Pro- 
fessor Norton, lately revised and pub- 
lished in a new edition?” A most perti- 
nent and sensible query. But listen! Very 
few other than scholars like to read a 
prose translation of a poem. The aver- 
age reader, for verses, must have verses 
or nothing. And within the thirty-eight 
years since the publication of Longtfellow’s 
blank verse much new light has been cast 
upon the original subject-matter. It is 
crammed full of difficulties. The turning 


into another language of those 14,233 
verses, packed with thought condensed 
to the uttermost, often involved in struc- 
ture; teeming with recondite allusions, 
now glowing with inspired and hopelessly 


untransferable beauties, now an arid 
waste of Ptolemaic astronomy or of 
medizval pedantry, is truly a most tre- 
mendous task. How appalling can only 
be realised when one has again and again 
read and re-read the original, with each 
new reading making new discoveries. 
What such a piece of work means nobody 
could possibly better appreciate than a 
scholar of Dr. Vincent’s eminence, ex- 
perience and achievement. He surely 
would not have undertaken it lightly, but 
must have had good reasons. Those, as 
he says in his preface to this volume, the 
“Inferno, the first part of his translation, 
were the many valuable contributions 
made to the Dante-literature within the 
last twenty-five years. The extent of all 
the contributions we see with fear and 
dread when we look over Koch’s cata- 
logue of the Dante Collection given to 
Cornell University by the late Professor 
Willard Fiske. The whole field is cov- 
ered with them—like the stones of the 
terminal moraine of a glacier; and they 
are of all sizes, many of no account at 
all; others, and bigger ones, dangerous 
stumbling-blocks; while a few stand up 


from the plain as monumental boulders 
Such a monument is the great Commen- 
to (1874 to 1899, date of the third edi- 
tion) of Dr. G. A. Scartazzini, that ex- 
traordinary man who had the working 
power of a hundred German university 
professors ; such, too, is his Enciclopedia 
Dantesca (1896-1899) ; and in the same 
class, not to mention nearly all, are Dr. 
Edward Moore’s Contributions to the 
Textual Criticism of the Divina Com- 
media (1889), The Time-References in 
Divina Commedia (1887), Studies im 
Dante (three series since 1896), Tutte 
le Opere di Dante (the “Oxford Dante,” 
or “Oxford Text,” 1897), A. Basser- 
mann’s Dante’s Spuren in Italien (1897), 
Franz Xaver Kraus’s Dante, sein Leben 
und sein Werk, sein Verhdltniss zur 
Kunst und zur Politik (1897), Edward 
Allen Fay’s Concordance to Dante 
(1888), and Paget Toynbee’s Dictionary 
of Proper Names and Notable Matters in 
the Works of Dante (1898). Some may 
ask “Why such an ado about the writings 
of one man, as to just what he meant, or 
did not mean, as to whether this, that or 
the other line is just as he wrote it, or is 
not?” To them we say that Dante was 
not a man as other men are, for instance, 
he who writes a novel and sells a hundred 
thousand copies, but was sui generis, 
and to find, if we can, exactly what his 
words and his meanings were is a matter 
of importance. All the works above- 
mentioned have been published since 
Longfellow’s day, and of them all Dr. 
Vincent has had the benefit. Professor 
Norton, in his revised edition, had the 
same advantage, added to his already 
vast knowledge of the matter; but his 
was not the metrical version preferred by 
the average reader. One of the greatest 
services which could possibly be done to 
the student of Dante was rendered by Dr. 
Edward Moore when he made his “Ox- 
ford” text on the scientific principles 
sought for, but not quite found, by Witte 
and Scartazzini. On this text Dr. Vin- 
cent has based his translation, and has 
almost always followed Dr. Moore’s 
judgment as to which are the correct 
readings from among the many disputed 
ones; these partly due to our own dis- 
tance from the Middle Ages, but mainly 
caused by the carelessness or the perver- 
sity of the professional scribes who multi- 
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plied the copies of the great poem before 
the invention of printing. For the clear- 
ing up of obscurities, the explanation of 
Dante’s multifarious allusions, his theol- 
ogy, astronomy, philosophy and cosmog- 
ony, the Doctor has brought together a 
magnificent body of notes; going back 
through Scartazzini and other moderns 
to the old commentators (like Benvenuto 
da Imola, Jacopo della Lana and Buti), 
who were, after all, for some matters, the 
best. He has prefixed an excellent intro- 
duction, and, like Longfellow, has inter- 
spersed among his notes many illustra- 
tions from his own wide and varied read- 
ing in several literatures. In spite of all 
care small errors will creep into a work of 
this kind, as if to prove the natural crook- 
edness of this earthly life. If any such 
are lighted upon in this commentary, fault 
will probably be found by men who know 
just enough of Dante to qualify them to 
lecture glibly upon him before women’s 
and other “culture clubs.” There was a 
legend that Dante himself meant to ex- 
pound the Commedia, as he did the Vita 
Nuova, and that he had actually begun to 
write the comment upon the Jnferno. If 
that commentary of his should some day 
be unearthed, and find a publisher, there 
are those who would criticise it, and per- 
haps as “showing a lack of original re- 
search.” 

To do the “terza rima” in English is 
impossible; poor Dean Plumptre made 
himself ridiculous in trying it; so Dr. 
Vincent has very wisely chosen blank 
verse as his medium, like his predecessors 
“Philalethes” and Longfellow. His is vig- 
orous and dignified ; and if, now and then, 
a line halts a little, that’s no more than 
all we mortals do sometimes under stress 
of circumstances. That his versification, 
as a whole, is good, has been said by one 
of our first critics, who is a poet himself. 
In difficult passages he has displayed re- 
markable skill, as examples printed below 
will show. The original, Longfellow’s, 
Norton’s and Vincent’s versions are given 
together. ; 


INFERNO. 
Canto XIII., 70. 


“L’animo mio per disdegnoso gusto, 
Credendo col morir fuggir disdegno, 
Ingiusto fece me contra me giusto.” 


THE BOOKMAN 


LONGFELLOW. 


“My spirit, in disdainful exultation, 
Thinking by dying to escape disdain, 
Made me unjust against myself, the just.” 


Norton. 


“My mind, in scornful temper thinking to es- 
cape scorn by death, made me unjust toward 
my just self.” 


VINCENT. 


“My spirit, moved by taste of scorn to think 
That I could scorn escape by dying, made 
Me, although just, unjust against myself.” 


Here is a difference of opinion as to 
what Dante meant by “gusto.” 


Canto XXI., 19-21. 


“To vedea lei, ma non vedeva in essa 
Ma’ che le bolle che il bollor levava, 
E gonfiar tutta, e riseder compressa.” 


LONGFELLOW. 


“T saw it, but I did not see within it 
Aught but the bubbles which the 
raised, 
And all swell up and resubside compressed.” 


boiling 


Norton. 


“TI saw it, but saw not in it aught but the 
bubbles which the boiling raised, and all of it 
swelling up and again sinking compressed.” 


VINCENT. 


“This I perceived, 
But nothing in it but the bubbles saw 
Raised by the boiling, while the whole swelled up 
And settled down again compressed.” 


little more room, 


Here, by taking a 
Vincent has improved upon Longfellow. 


Canto XXX., 136-141. 


“E quale é quei che suo dannagio sogna, 
Che sognando desidera sognare, 
Si che quel ch’é, come non fosse, agogna; 
Tal mi fec’ io, non potendo parlare, 
Che desiava scusarmi, e scusava 
Me tuttavia, e nol mi credea fare,” 
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Norton. 


“And as is he that dreams of his harm, and, 
dreaming, desires to dream, so that that which 
is he craves as if it were not, such I became, 
not being able to speak, for I desired to excuse 
myself, and I was indeed excusing myself and 
did not think that I was doing it.” 


LONGFELLOW. 


“And as he is who dreams of his own harm, 
Who dreaming wishes it may be a dream, 
So that he craves what is, as if it were not; 

Such I became, not having power to speak, 
For to excuse myself I wished, and still 
Excused myself, and did not think I did 

— 


VINCENT. 


“And as he is who dreams of his own hurt, 
Who, dreaming, wishes he were in a dream, 
So that he longs for that which is, as though 
’Twere not,—such I became, without the power 
To speak; for to excuse myself I wished, 

And all the while I was excusing me, 

And did not think that I was doing it.” 


Not having retained the form of the 
“terzine,” Dr. Vincent allows himself a 
little latitude as to space ; doing so in the 
last two passages above to the advantage 
of the sense without spoiling the effect. 
No man could be expected to perform 
with equal good fortune the whole of such 
a task as this. And he does not. Long- 
fellow is often better. In Canto X., 
52, “Allor surse alla vista scoperchiata 
Un ombra lungo questa infino al mento,” 
Longfellow says, “Then there uprose 
upon the sight, uncovered Down to the 
chin, a shadow at his side ;’—While Dr. 
Vincent has it, “Then at the mouth, Un- 
covered, far as to the chin, arose 
Beside this one a shade.” Of course 
he means that the shade arose at the 
mouth of the fiery tomb, but that does 
not appear in the original, and the word 
“mouth” is unlucky, used so near 
“chin.” Again, in XIII., 25, “Io credo 
ch’ei credette ch’io credesse,” Longfellow 
translates it exactly, “I think he thought 
that I perhaps might think;” while Dr. 
Vincent does not preserve the meaning of 
the subjunctive “‘credesse,” but simply 
says, “I think that he Thought that I 


thought.” But such faults are not serious, 
and could be easily cured in another edi- 
tion. 

The differences between the texts used 
by Longfellow and by Vincent are to be 
observed in many places. One of the 
more important is Canto XX., 30, where 
Longfellow, translating from Witte’s 
text, “Che al giudizio divin compassion 
porta,” has ““Who feels compassion at the 
doom divine,” while Vincent, from Dr. 
Moore’s, or the “Oxford” text, “Che al 
giudizio divin passion porta,” has it, “Who 
on God’s judgment passion brings to 
bear.” In rendering the line second above 
the one just quoted, he has been particu- 
larly happy. In a note to his own version 
Professor Norton says of this: “It is 
impossible to give the full significance 
of Dante’s words in a literal translation, 
owing to the double meaning of “pieta” 
in the original—“Qui vive la pieta quando 
é ben morta,” that is, “Here lives piety 
when pity is quite dead.” Longfellow 
translates literally, “Here pity lives when 
it is wholly dead,” and does not show the 
double meaning; but Vincent conveys 
Dante’s idea, “Here piety doth live when 
wholly dead Is pity.” 

In this undertaking Dr. Vincent shows 
as exact a knowledge of Italian as he 
showed of Greek in his Word Studies in 
the New Testament. And why, Canto 
X1X.,71, he turns “orsatti” into “whelps,” 
he himself knows best, for a young bear 
(an “orsatto”) is generally called a “cub,” 
though “whelp” has the authority of 
King James’ Bible. But in other places, 
to take at random XVIII., 37, “berze” 
(shanks), XX., 9, “letanie’” (prayer- 
processions), XXVI., 14, “borni” (jut- 
ting crags), 44, “ronchion” (knob of 
rock), he gives the precise and graphic 
equivalent in English. Longfellow has, 
respectively, “legs,” “‘litanies,” “bourns,” 
“rock,” 

The famous episodes of the Inferno, 
like those of Francesca, Guido da Monte- 
feltro, Ulysses, Ugolino, known to most 
cultivated persons at least by hearsay, the 
Doctor has done admirably. They are 
too long for citation here, but we may 
perhaps give a part of the story of Maestro 
Adamo; in the original, as Maurice Hew- 
lett says, “onomatopeeic lines of matchless 
power”: 
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“Li ruscelletti, che dei verdi colli 
Del Casentin discendon giuso in Arno, 
Facendo i lor canali freddi e molli, 
Sempre mi stanno innanzi, e non indarno; 
Che l’imagine lor vie pitt m’asciuga 
Che il male ond’io nel volto mi discarno.”’ 


“The little brooks that from the verdant hills 
Of Casentino down to Arno flow, 

Making their channels cool and soft, alway 
Are in my view, and not in vain, because 
Far more than the disease which makes me strip 
My face of flesh, their image dries me up.” 


Dr. Vincent has made a very strong, 
accurate and readable translation. As a 
certain wise man once said, “we are none 
of us infallible, even the youngest of us,” 
so the Doctor’s version is not faultless, 
and it is quite likely that someone, some 
day, will do better than he. In the mean- 
time his work will stand as good. He 
will soon publish the Purgatorio, and 
has done a large part of the Paradiso. 
For translating and elucidating these two 
Cantiche he has peculiar qualifications, 
both as a scholar and as a theologian. 
But if he had valid reasons for making 
a new metrical version of the Divina 
Commedia, no man, after Professor Nor- 
ton, can have any for undertaking an- 
other English translation in prose.’ All 
that may be said of the waste of time and 
of the needlessness of doing anew a task 
already done, and well done, and finally, 
justly applies to the prose version re- 
cently published by the Rev. H. F. Tozer 
of Oxford. While admiring his dili- 
gence, one may call it misdirected. In his 
preface he says, “A similar task has 
already been undertaken by capable 
hands, and certainly I have no wish to 
challenge comparison with their work; 
but apology seems hardly necessary for 
renewing the attempt, because every one 
may without presumption hope to con- 
tribute something toward the more per- 
fect translation of the future.” The task 
“undertaken by capable hands” and com- 
pleted many years ago was gone over in 
a careful revision, making the work as 
nearly perfect as any translation can be, 
and was republished in 1902, with notes 
at least equal to Mr. Tozer’s, which is 
saying a great deal. Most of Mr. Tozer’s 
notes are taken from his own most ex- 
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cellent English Commentary on Dante's 
Divina Commedia, published in 1901, and 
following the Italian text of Dr. Moore’s 
Oxford edition. His Commentary is a 
setting forth of the consensus of opinion 
of the best Dante scholars of the present 
day, and serves well those who, while 
trying to study Dante in the original, are 
not well enough versed in Italian to read 
easily and rapidly an exposition in the 
language, and are very glad to save them- 
selves so much additional trouble. His 
style, clear and straightforward, but dry, 
commonplace and often deadly dull, 
passes muster in a commentary where 
the chief desideratum is a plain statement 
of fact or of theory, though humour can 
be worked into even a Commento, as 
Scartazzini proved. But in rendering the 
poem itself Mr. Tozer’s prose contrasts 
lamentably with the noble, beautiful, liv- 
ing English and the unerring good taste 
of Professor Norton. He does entirely 
well such parts of the work as the dreary 
disquisition of Statius, in Purgatorio 
XXV. When, however, poetry, in the 
true sense of that word, comes under his 
hand, he too often either squeezes or di- 
lutes it out of the lines. For example, 
that lovely passage which begins the 
twenty-third canto of the Paradiso: 


“Come l’augello, intra l’amate fronde, 
Posato al nido dei suoi dolci nati 
La notte, che le cose ci nasconde, 

Che, per veder gli aspetti disiati, 

E per trovar lo cibo onde li pasca, 

In che i gravi labor gli sono aggrati, 
Previene il tempo in sull’ aperta frasca, 
E con ardente affetto il sole aspetta, 

Fiso guardando, pur che l’alba nasca ;”” 


he translates, “As waits the bird, which 
through the night, when all is dark to us, 
hath rested amid the well-loved foliage 
on the nest where her sweet offspring lie, 
but, in hopes of seeing their longed-for 
faces, and finding the food wherewith to 
nurture them—a grateful though a weary 
task—anticipates the time upon an open 
spray, and with ardent affection awaits 
the sun, watching intently for the break- 
ing of the dawn.” With which compare 
Professor Norton’s version: “As the bird 
among the beloved leaves, reposing on the 
nest of her sweet brood through the night, 
which hides things from us, who, in order 
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to see their longed-for looks and to find 
the food wherewith she may feed them, 
in which heavy toils are pleasing to her, 
anticipates the time upon the open twig, 
and with ardent affection awaits the sun, 
fixedly looking till the dawn may break.” 

The simpler the language, the better 
the effect. Our Oxford translator seems 
to be of the contrary opinion, which 
causes him to make poor sinful Francesca 
talk like a prim schoolmistress: “Love, 
which never exempts from love the loved 
object” (“Amor, che a nullo amato amar 
perdona,” Inf. 5, 103); the heavenly 
Beatrice like a lady manager of a person- 
ally conducted tour: “Look downward, 
and see how great a part of the universe 
I have already caused to lie beneath thy 
feet” (“Rimira in git, e vedi quanto 
mondo Sotto li piedi gia esser ti fei,” Par. 
XXII, 128, 9) ; and the Divine Poet him- 
self like a prosy preacher: “And like a 


pilgrim, who rejoices in gazing at the 
temple of his vow, and hopes ere long to 
describe to others its appearance” (“E 
quasi peregrin, che si recrea Nel tempio 
del suo voto, riguardando, E spera gia 
ridir com’ ello stea,” Par. XXXI, 43, 44, 
45). Let us see what the American did 
with the same lines. Here they are: 
“Love, which absolves no loved one from 
loving,” “Look back downward and see 
how great a world I have already set 
beneath thy feet,” “And as a pilgrim who 
is refreshed in the temple of his vow in 
looking round, and hopes now to report 
how it was.” 

It would be diverting to make still fur- 
ther comparisons, but, as Dante said, 
“Piene son tutte le carte ordite.” It is a 
pity that Mr. Tozer did not let his repu- 
tation rest upon that good and useful 
piece of work, his English Commentary. 

Abbott Foster. 





A NEW FORM OF LITERATURE 


m@ERTRUDE ATHER- 

q TON has recently stated 

a with vigour, if not with 

Helegance, some of the 

fundoubted defects of 

Hl: American literature of 

mameathe present day. To some 

of us “ys cm may have seemed platitu- 

dinous, and her manner lacking in distinc- 

tion. But she certainly spoke the truth 

with boldness when she said that our con- 

temporary stories lack force and vitality. 

She did not tell how to remedy the situ- 

ation, nor did she point out the path of 

hope. I, for one, am grateful to her for 

having said with courage what many a 

subtler writer might have hesitated to 

say, or Saying, might have carried com- 

paratively little weight with the public, 
which reads carelessly. 

Times in history are periodic when new 
literary forms have made people aware of 
the vitality really always existing, but in- 
capable of being expressed in the old 
ways. Many forms may be at the pres- 
To point 


ent moment about to appear. 
out one of those possible forms is the 


purpose of this article. It is my hope to 
show one way in which our contemporary 
literature may be made more vital, and 
more expressive of our nation’s life. 

A method is always based upon condi- 
tions widely existing in the community at 
the time. And the new method that I 
desire to describe would be a develop- 
ment of one aspect of the daily news- 
paper. The “interview,” if carried to the 
point of literature, is that feature of the 
newspaper which I have in mind. 

Practically the whole of the newspaper 
is based on the interview. Reporters get 
their facts by asking questions, an. edi- 
torial opinions are, as a rule, the written 
ideas of the public. The journal is con- 
sciously regarded by the men who con- 
duct it as an impersonal expression of 
public incidents and public opinions. 
What makes a good newspaper man is his 
ability to obtain facts from public men 
and his skill in inferring from what he 
has secured to what he has been unable 
to extort. But, in the newspaper, the in- 


terview is brief, and necessarily limited to 
facts. To be sure, in the Paris journals 
character-sketches in interview form fre- 
quently appear ; and sporadic attempts to 
do the same are made in this country. 
But the art of it is undeveloped; and in 
the newspaper such a development would 
be impossible. But why not carry on the 
method outside of the newspaper, until 
the interview is developed into the auto- 
biography, but into the autobiography of 
an unconventional kind? Some _ years 
ago, when I was an interviewer for a 
newspaper, it occurred to me that, on the 
basis of the interview, a form of real lit- 
erature might be elaborated. I saw that, 
for the most part, our novelists and story- 
writers were pinning their faith to old 
themes and plots and that playwrights 
were habitually using as the material of 
their dramas historical or romantic mat- 
ter of which they had no personal experi- 
ence. 

Why should not these talented men, I 
said to myself, go directly to the lives of 
the people? Why not interview men and 
women, get their points of view, discover 
their stories and then tell them in print? 
Instead of artificially constructing a plot, 
why not look for a real tale? Instead of 
imagining a character, why not go forth 
and discover one? And when an ex- 
pressive personality is discovered, why 
should not the writer find plenty of use 
for his sympathy and imagination in un- 
derstanding and re-constructing this ex- 
pressive personality ? 

The expressive individual should not 
only be interesting in himself, but should 
also represent a class. If he be thor- 
oughly identified with some social milieu, 
his story cannot be well told without in- 
volving that milieu. In the process of 
tracing his life, the ideals and habits of 
his class would be shown. A section of 
life would thus be portrayed and a human 
story told at the same time. 

Following out the interview idea, the 
form would be that of the autobiography. 
The accent of the selected individual must 
be caught, his very language used. The 
skill of the interviewer would consist in 
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obtaining the facts, and the tact and un- 
derstanding of the artist would be em- 
ployed in taking only what fits into the 
picture and in rejecting what is untypical 
and superfluous. So that the author must 
be both interviewer and literary artist. 

During my experience as an intef- 
viewer, I found interesting and expres- 
sive individuals everywhere ; individuals, 
moreover, who were typical of their class 
and whose lives and ideas threw light 
upon whole sections of society. I readily 
saw how, on the basis of a series of talks 
with them, during the course of which I 
should become identified for the time be- 
ing with their lives, I could become pos- 
sessed of rich stories, and, if enough of an 
artist, could reproduce them with the 
right accent and with a selection judicious 
enough to picture at once the character of 
the man and the character of his class 
environment. 

Many books have been written based 
on knowledge of a class and with an in- 
vented hero and story. The novelty of 
my idea consists in taking one real person 
and discovering in him both the indi- 
vidual and the type; thus getting, per- 
haps, a piquancy, a freshness and a raci- 


ness not so easily obtained from a more 


comprehensive method. My idea would 
involve a method intensive rather than 
extensive—-from within out, instead of 
from without, in. 

And what a wealth of material there 
is to select from! The fragmentary 
experiments I have as yet been able to 
make convince me of the richness and 
picturesqueness of the oppgrtunity. I be- 
gan with low life, though there is no 
reason why every class should not be 
thus handled. The lower sections of 
society, however, are easy to begin with, 
as they are simpler and more strikingly 
in contrast with what most well-to-do 
people know about. There the lights and 
shadows are deep and easily recognised. 

Though the general method is not be- 
ing tried at present, it would be stretching 
a point to say that no experiments in this 
direction have ever been made. Defoe 
tried it, but not consciously, I think, when 
he wrote Moll Flanders. 1 am convinced 
that Moll actually lived and told her story 
to the journalist Defoe, who put together 
for her that great book, To my think- 
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ing, every detail of the book shows this 
to be the case. There is no plot, and the 
story is the story of life, the incidents 
of which could not be imagined. The 
figure of the woman stands out clear and 
living, and illumines her class with its 
ideas, passions and mistakes. If Defoe 
had invented the story and the character, 
he would have omitted a great deal of 
the apparently insignificant, but really 
necessary, detail—the detail, the accumu- 
lation of which finally results in a big and 
vital impression of the woman and her 
social surroundings. I am even inclined 
to think that Defoe obtained the story of 
Robinson Crusoe from one of the old sail- 
ors he met as his journalistic activities led 
him to wander about the London docks 
and public houses. 

Whether an attempt to tell an indi- 
vidual’s story in a way that involves the 
type is absolutely new or not, there is no 
doubt in my mind that the present time 
gives rich opportunity for experiments in 
that direction. It is a democratic age, 
when everything, even literature, leads to 
the people. The newspaper has laid the 
foundations for a general interest in every 
section of humanity. Every class of peo- 
ple now feels that there is a chance to 
express itself. All that is wanting, is for 
our authors to pick up the material that 
abounds, forget their romantic and his- 
torical conventions, and impersonally re- 
flect, with understanding, the drama of 
real life. By so doing, they would help 
to vitalise and invigorate our present 
anemic literature. From limited and 
merely “respectable” writers, they might 
become reflectors of the vigorous, fresh 
and picturesque life of the people. 

No doubt many writers have been de- 
terred from making experiments similar 
to the one I have tried to point out by 
what is supposed to be the general feeling 
against frankness in our books and maga- 
zines. Anything that comes very near 
life, even when the difficult subject of sex 
is not involved, is reproachfully called 
“Eighteenth Century” or immoral. Im- 
morality, indeed, if it be sugar-coated and 
“swell,” is not objected to, but it is cer- 
tainly a fact that there is abroad a faint- 
hearted unwillingness to look the entire 
truth in the face. 

This subject of the morality of frank 
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books is amusingly discussed by George 
Borrow, in Lavengro. When that re- 
markable man and writer was struggling 
for a living in London, he used to con- 
verse occasionally with an old apple- 
woman on London Bridge. She had a 
copy of the first edition of Moll Flanders, 
and as she had been a receiver of stolen 
goods and her son had been transported 
as an habitual pickpocket, the old woman 
derived great comfort from the book, 
which tells so much in detail about the 
larcenies of Moll. 


“So you think,” said Borrow to her one 
day, “there is no harm in stealing ?” 

“No harm in the world, dear! Do yoy 
think my own child would have been trans- 
ported for it if there had been any harm in 
it? And what’s more, would the blessed wo- 
man in this book here have written her life as 
she has done, and given it to the world, if 
there had been any harm in faking (stealing) ? 
She, too, was what they call a thief and a cut- 
purse, ay, and was transported for it, like my 
dear son; and do you think she would have 
told the world so if there had been any harm 
in the thing?” 

. “What was her name?” 

“Her name, blessed Mary Flanders.” 

I took the book from her hand,—a short, 
thick volume, at least a century old, bound 
with greasy black leather. I turned the yel- 
low and dog’s-eared pages, reading here and 
there a sentence. Yes, and no mistake! His 
pen, his style, his spirit might be observed in 
every line of the uncouth-looking old volume, 
—the air, the style, the spirit of the writer of 
the book which first taught me to read... . 

“This is a singular book,” says I, at last. 
“But it does not appear to have been written 
to prove that thieving is no harm, but rather 
to show the terrible consequences of crime; it 
contains a deep moral. . . .” 


Some time afterwards, Borrow found 
the old apple-woman in a state of repent- 
ance. She had been ill, and the words 
“Thou shalt not steal” came into her 
mind as a dim memory from her child- 
hood. 


For a long time she had supposed there 
was no harm in doing so (stealing), as her 
book was full of entertaining tales of stealing; 
but now she thought the book was a bad book, 
and that learning to read was a bad thing; 
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her mother had never been able to read, but 
had died in peace, though poor. 

So here was a woman who attributed the 
vices and-follies of her life to being able to 
read; her mother, she said, who could not 
read, lived respectably, and died in peace, and 
what was the essential difference between the 
mother and daughter, save that the latter could 
read? Education had failed to pro- 
duce any good in this woman; on the contrary, 
there could be little doubt that she had been 
injured by it. Then was education a bad 
thing? But education has certainly 
been of benefit in some instances. - 
Could some avoid abusing it, any more than 
others could avoid turning it to a profitable 
account? I did not see how they could; this 
poor, simple woman found a book in her 
mother’s closet; a book which was a capital 
book for those who could turn it to the account 
for which it was intended; a book from the 
perusal of which I felt myself wiser and bet- 
ter, but which was by no means suited to the 
intellect of this poor simple woman, who 
thought that it was written in praise of thiev- 
OR, + cael 

“It is a good book, it contains a deep moral. 
Have you read it all?” 

“All the funny parts, dear; all about tak- 
ing things, and the manner it was done; as for 
the rest, 1 could not exactly make it out.” 

“Then the book is not to blame; I repeat 
that the book is a good book, and contains 
deep morality.” 


To-day there is a strong tendency to 
suppress good, vital, real books, for the 
harm they undoubtedly do, without re- 
gard to the greater good they undoubt- 
edly will do ifthey really give a rounded 
picture of life. Publishers to-day fear to 
publish books which may injure an old 
apple-woman or turn a boy into a pick- 
pocket, no matter how deep the morality 
of the book may be and how predomi- 
nantly it makes for good. A real book 
always contains a great deal about life, 
and consequently may mean almost any- 
thing to the untrained or perverted imag- 
ination. Shall we, therefore, have noth- 
ing but anemic and censored literature? 
Shall we write all our books for old apple- 
women and wild boys? or for school-girls 
and old maidenly aunts? 

No, let us go to life as we find it lived 
about us; then give a full rich picture of 
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it, not forgetting the background, which 
will correct and render harmonious the 
figures in the foreground, no matter how 
ugly they may be. And to portray this 
life, one possible method in a time where 
writers for the most part are in them- 
selves colourless, would be for them. to 
seek the people direct, get their stories 
through some expressive individual, un- 
derstand him and present him with his 
milieu to the public. And here, again, in 
this, the central idea of this article, Bor- 
row has suggestive words. At one time 
he compiled Newgate Lives and Trials, 
and of them had this to say: 


The trials were entertaining enough; but 
the lives—how full were they of wild and racy 
adventures, and in what racy, genuine language 
were they told! What struck me most with 
respect to these lives was the art which the 
writers, whoever they were, possessed of tell- 
ing a plain story. It is no easy thing to tell a 
story plainly and distinctly by mouth; but to 
tell one on paper is difficult indeed, so many 
snares lie in the way. People are afraid to put 


down what is common on paper, they seek to 
embellish their narrative, as they think by phil- 
osophic speculations and reflections; they are 
anxious to shine, and people who are anxious 
to shine can never tell a plain story. “So I 
went with them to a music booth, where they 
made me almost drunk with gin, and began 
to talk their flash language, which I did not 
understand,” says, or is made to say, Henry 
Simms, executed at Tyburn some seventy years 
before the time of which I am speaking. I 
have always looked upon this sentence as a 
masterpiece of the narrative style, it is so con- 
cise and yet so clear. 


It is not necessary to go to thieves to 
hear simple and vigorous language. I 
have heard such from “thieves” and 
“bums” on the Bowery ; but I have heard 
just as good, or better, from many differ- 
ent kinds of plain people. And I find it 
very seldom in sophisticated writers. Is 
not this a lesson in democracy which may 
be applied with notable usefulness to our 
literature ? 


Hutchins Hapgood. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF GEORGE 
BERNARD SHAW 


MiFEW months ago the 

a friends of the Irish Na- 

ational Theatre were pre- 

Asented by an English- 

woman—for the Celtic 

Renaissance is supported 

Smore liberally by Anglo- 

han by Celts—with sufficient 

money to buy a theatre of their own. 
Their application for a license, in Dublin, 
was opposed by all the existing theatres, 
since in Dublin with its handful of the- 
atre-goers even a house that will hold 
only five hundred, and is to have neither 
orchestra nor bar, is a dangerous rival. 
One of the arguments urged against the 
new theatre was that some of the plays 
produced by Mr. Yeats and his friends 
had a political tendency. Whereupon Mr. 
Yeats rose and retorted with disdain that 
he was an artist, and, as such, incapable 
of advocating any opinions on the stage. 
“Our plays,” he wrote in Jdeas of Good 


and Evil, “will be for the most part re- 


mote, spiritual, and ideal.” That is pre- 
cisely what we should expect from a Celt, 
from the son of a race that has “worn 
itself out in mistaking dreams for reali- 
ties.’ That race, however, is not so 
easily labelled and set aside. For in the 
same generation as Mr. Yeats, writing 
plays for the same audiences, there con- 
fronts us a literary Irishman of a very 
different type, a very different manner of 
speaking—Mr. Bernard Shaw. “For 
art’s sake I would not face the toil of 
writing a single sentence,’ wrote the 
author of Candida. The obvious differ- 
ence between these two Irish playwrights 
is that the one is a poet, the other, though 
one does not look to a Celt for criticism, 
isa born critic. Both men realise that the 
moment has arrived for a new drama for 
the British Isles; but for Mr. Yeats the 
only hope for a drama of the future lies 
in the cult of beauty, in fixing the eyes of 
his audience on the romantic and mystic 
side of life; in short, he is the sort of 
artist whom Mr. Shaw would very re- 
spectfully expel from his Utopia, as Plato 


decorated and expelled from his republic 
the too fascinating poet who had nothing 
to teach. For Mr. Shaw envisages life 
as a philosopher, and his philosophy is not 
that of the indifferent solitary who holds 
aloof, but the aggressive type which de- 
sires nothing less than the destruction of 
the ideals and of the culture of his race. 
That is to say, what Socrates and Plato 
tried to do for Athens, what Ibsen has 
tried to do for the Scandinavians, what 
Nietzsche dreamed of for the Germans, 
Mr. Shaw would like to do for the Anglo- 
Saxon race. 

When he tells us that he was born with 
a hatred of respectability, he means that 
a respectable society is a contented society 
which holds on to its ideals, is made 
happy by them, and refuses to revise its 
conventions once every generation and to 
discard all that show signs of wear. 
Nothing annoyed Socrates so much as to 
see people comfortable, and precisely in 
the same spirit Mr. Shaw conceives it to 
be his mission to convince his self-satis- 
fied generation that most of their ideas 
were obsolete before they were born, that, 
as Ibsen said, when a truth grows old it 
becomes a lie, and that a society founded 
on outworn truths is rotten. The candid 
realist will, of course, be misunderstood 
by his generation, and indeed to be under- 
stood, except here and there by a brother 
philosopher, would mean that one’s mes- 
sage was obsolete, that it was accepted, 
and so outworn, or growing threadbare. 
But he must renounce the conventional 
delights of martyrdom which have sus- 
tained so many reformers ; his martyrdom 
will be to find that his new truths are 
hailed as amusing and scandalous para- 
doxes, and himself as a “brilliant and 
thoughtful writer.” After all a message 
whose delivery meant hemlock or the 
stake for the messenger, was at any rate 
safe from being mistaken for a clever bit 
of satire. As one observes the profound 
pessimism of Nietzsche and Ibsen and 
Mr. Shaw, those three kindred spirits, 
one feels that what they are to be pitied 
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for, is the deadening lack of opposition 
that they have had to face,—opposition 
which is the salt of the reformer’s exist- 
ence. Mr, Shaw is, however, a pessimist 
of unusual vitality. He was an unortho- 
dox dramatic critic for a good many years 
before he began to write the didactic 
drama, and in the past twelve years he 
has produced fourteen plays. 

There is no class of society so senti- 
mental, so tenacious of its ideals and 
illusions as the middle class, no class so 
impervious to ideas, so hostile to the 
modern spirit. Moreover, it is the middle 
class that rules the Anglo-Saxon world. 
It is from middle class current notions 
and ideals that Mr. Shaw has disen- 
tangled himself, and nearly all his charac- 
ters are drawn from the educated or half 
educated middle class. He would be the 
last to deny that Ibsen gave him the lead. 
In the late eighties and early nineties, 
when it was still considered eccentric and 
worse to admire Ibsen, Mr. Shaw ranged 
himself on the side of realistic ethics and 
zsthetics in his Quintessence of Ibsen- 
ism, and the student of the Shavian 
drama could not find a better key to the 
Shavian philosophy than this short 
treatise. An explanation of Ibsen will go 
far toward explaining Mr. Shaw, espe- 
cially when the explanation is by Mr. 
Shaw himself. In the Quintessence of 
Ibsenism he imagines society as a com- 
munity of a thousand persons. Seven 
hundred of these will find an ordinary 
3ritish convention, such as, for instance, 
the British arrangement of marriage, 
entirely satisfactory. The rest of the 
thousand, with one exception, will think 
it a failure, but as a minority they will 
be helpless. They will not dare to face 
the fact that they are failures, so they 
will idealise the family as an institution, 
shutting their eyes to their own domestic 
miseries. “For the fox not only declares~ 
that the grapes he cannot get are sour: he 
also insists that the sloes he can get are 
sweet.” The ideal of the family is there- 
fore a fancy picture, a mask for the re- 
ality, invented by the sensitive minority. 
Here then we have an “ideal,” and “ideal- 
ism” is the policy of compelling everyone 
to accept it as a realitv. The idealists will 
call the seven hundred who take marriage 
as a matter of course and who regard the 
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idealists as romantic fools, Philistines. 
But we have still to account for the one 
man in a thousand who falls in neither 
category. He is the realist reformer who 
says, “Let us abolish this institution that 
has proved a failure because it is based 
on lies.” Then the idealists will range 
themselves with the Philistines “specially 
idealised for the occasion as Society” ; if 
the realist be Shelley, they will expel him 
from Oxford; if he be Mr. Shaw, a 
thicker skinned generation will brand him 
as a manufacturer of brilliant paradoxes. 

To this philosophic realist all ideals 
are masks ; immortality is the mask on the 
face of death; love, and the ideal of the 
family mask the bald fact that “marriage 
is a contrivance of the Life Force to se- 
cure the greatest number of children and 
the closest possible care of them.” The 
mission of the philosopher is to tear off 
the masks. “Culture,” said Nietzsche, 
defining the attitude of the philosopher to 
the culture of his race—‘Culture is 
merely throwing a veil over a number of 
things,” and he points out that the 
philosopher will destroy the culture of his 
race in the interests of truth, will shake 
the dogmatism of the sciences, and make 
a clean sweep of ethical and religious 
dogmas and conventions. He must not 
leave to the idealist even his idealisation 
of the present, his illusion of progress. 
“Any elderly gentleman of progressive 
temperament will testify that the im- 
provement since he was a boy is enor- 
mous,” says Mr. Shaw in one of his 
prefaces, and goes on to count the genera- 
tions of elderly gentlemen of this type 
since Plato, and to add together the 
“enormous improvements” to which each 
one has testified. He concludes that 
progress turns out to mean only increased 
command over Nature, which is far from 
carrying with it the improvement of 
htynan beings, unless we are prepared to 
say that a negro using a telephone is an 
improvement as a human being on George 
Washington. At which point we may 
digress to observe that Mr. Yeats arrives 
at quite as unflattering an estimate of 
progress, though he travels by a very dif- 
ferent road. “This slow dying of men’s 
hearts which we call progress” is his 
characteristic summing up of the physical 
discoveries of the age. 
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The destructive philosopher might well 
despair of the race and of his own pur- 
pose if he should reflect that for every 
ideal he sweeps away another is promptly 
set up to be the cherished and corrupting 
illusion of who knows how many gener- 
ations. That was precisely the dilemma 
that Plato had to face, and he met it with 
the philosopher’s favourite solution—the 
Ideal Man. The Ideal Man must be bred, 
not as the exceptional individual, but as 
the rule. Plato and Mr. Shaw are en- 
tirely at one on the method of breeding 
him; it is the method prescribed in all 
realistic Utopias. We all remember how 
Plato when, like Ibsen and Mr. Shaw, he 
had insisted on equal rights for women 
and men, without any fuss or further dis- 
cussion,—know:ng well that women will 
go without anything if once their right 
to have it is conceded—defined their voca- 
tion as child-bearing, and aiding the state 
to rear the offspring of the marriages that 
have been carefully arranged by the 
authorities. For Plato saw that the ideal 
of home must be destroyed if his citizens 
were to be bred from the best, as one 
breeds horses and dogs. So, too, Mr. 
Shaw realises that real progress cannot 
begin until an experiment of the same 
sort has been tried; “artificial selection” 
is the only hope of the human race. In 
one of his latest plays, Man and Super- 
man, Mr. Shaw draws his Superman in 
outline, and we see that he is merely 
the revolutionary realistic philosopher 
sketched as the hero of a play. Not that 
Mr. Shaw, in spite of his title, would 
admit that John Tanner is exactly the sort 
of man he would breed for his socialistic 
state: “The proof of the Superman,” he 
says, “will be in the living ; and we shall 
find out how to produce him by the old 
method of trial and error, and not by 
waiting for a completely convincing pre- 
scription of his ingredients. If we must 
choose between a race of athletes and a 
race of ‘good men,’ let us have the ath- 
letes : better Samson and Milo than Cal- 
vin and Robespierre. But neither alter- 
native is worth changing for: Samson is 
no more a Superman than Calvin.” 
Meanwhile we have John Tanner. Tan- 
ner is a revolutionary, as the Superman 
must be so long as he is a freak wander- 
ing among men and women, especially 


women, whose ideas are obsolete. His 
‘“Revolutionist’s Handbook” is conven- 
iently printed at the end of the book, and 
one of Mr. Shaw’s tremendously explana- 
tory prefaces is designed to assure the 
coming generations that in our own such 
sentiments were greeted with pious hor- 
ror. John Tanner is a twentieth century 
edition of Dick Dudgeon, the hero of The 
Devil’s Disciple, highly modernised, with 
a motor-car, and, in view of the irritating 
tolerance of the twentieth century, taking 
his place in society not like Dick, as the 
scamp of the family, but as a highly inter- 
esting and eccentric personage. Tanner, 
like the devil’s disciple, preached the 
principle that the most isolated man is the 
strongest, but Dick Dudgeon managed to 
keep up his isolation; the story of John 
Tanner is the story of the fall of the 
Superman. For the main thesis of Mr. 
Shaw’s play is the inevitable victory of 
woman in the modern duel of sex. He 
had promised his friend Mr. Walkley, the 
dramatic critic, to write a play that, like 
all contemporary English plays, should 
deal with cases of sexual attraction, but, 
unlike them, should boldly and realisti- 
cally lay bare the nature and incidents of 
that attraction. John Tanner naturally 
disapproves of marriage: “Marriage is to 
me apostasy, profanation of the sanctuary 
of my soul, violation of my manhood, sale 
of my birthright, shameful surrender, 
ignominious capitulation, acceptance of 
defeat.” This and more to the same 
effect he declaims to Ann Whitefield, the 
heroine, who realises in a flash that the 
duel is nearly over, and proceeds with 
deadly feminine intuition to play her 
trump card. She knows how to deal with 
a philosopher who regards love as an 
amoristic superstition, and marriage by 
natural selection as “delaying the advent 
of the Superman.” In Mr. Shaw’s 
words, she “dares to throw away her cus- 
tomary exploitations of the conventional, 
affectionate and dutiful poses, and claim 
him by a natural right for a purpose that 
far transcends their mortal personal pur- 
poses.” She is inspired, to do this,—and 
we cannot believe that a woman of Ann’s 
intuitions would have spent three acts of 
futile aggressive tactics, except indeed for 
the pleasure of the game—by the Life 
Force. For Ann is not the Superwoman, 
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to whom Mr. Shaw owes a play on the 
same lines, unless he is as inconsistent as 
other reformers with their phrase of equal 
rights. Ann, he tells us, is Everywoman, 
that is to say, the typical and, we may add, 
the most attractive woman that has been 
turned out by the system of natural selec- 
tion. She is the sort of woman from 
whom you might take away half her 
physical attractions—like Kipling’s Mrs. 
Bathurst, she would still “make men 
dream.” Built on the same model as 
Gloria in You Never Can Tell, she is 
more clever and more self-controlled; a 
liar, a bully, and a coquette, she is natu- 
rally regarded by the idealistic sub-hero 
as “the unveiling of his eyes, the freeing 
of his soul, the revelation of all the mys- 
teries” and a good deal more that one 
can’t remember. She is also witty; “at 
the supreme moment the Life Force en- 
dows her with every quality.” To all this 
Tanner succumbs like any idealist, with- 
out the consolations of blindness. We 


leave Everywoman triumphant, and John 
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Tanner declaiming against any one who 
may suppose that he intends to wear a 
frock-coat at his wedding. “Never mind, 
dear,” says Ann with fond pride; “go on 
talking.” To be unconventional is not 
necessarily to be original, and neither Mr. 
Shaw in his prefaces nor his Superman 
in the play makes a single remark that 
would have surprised Plato, who entirely 
agreed with their ideals of community of 
property, state-regulated unions, the fu- 
tility of sacrificing the community to the 
illusory happiness of the individual, and 
all the rest. Where Mr. Shaw breaks 
away from Plato seems to be in his as- 
sumption that the self-assertion of the 
individual and his unfettered expansion, 
to which as a disciple of Ibsen he is com- 
mitted, can be reconciled with those con- 
ditions of common property, community 
of women and children and so on which 
every Socialist makes the basis of his 
Utopia. This is a reconciliation that will 
tax the intellects of a race of Super- 
men. Wilmer Cave France. 
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Mallory, Robert has brain fever. He 
is nursed through this illness by Fire- 
fly, a dancer whom he had formerly 
cured of pneumonia and who had never 
ceased to love him in secret. 


F. M. Buckles and Company: 


The Lunatic at Large. 
ton. 


A young physician who is not bur- 
dened by an overwhelming practice is 
given an opportunity to travel with a 
lunatic. Although the fee is very al- 
luring, he hesitates to accept the offer 
because of the man’s homicidal and sui- 
cidal tendencies. The problem is solved 
by a friend who, himself, goes as the 
patient, while the real lunatic is placed 
in a private asylum. Matters, which 
are complicated by a romance, are fi- 
nally straightened out. 


By J. Storer Clous- 


The Century Company: 
Sandy. By Alice Hegan Rice. 


A little Irish stowaway on a large 
ocean liner coming to America is the 
hero of this book. His guiding star 
through life was the little aristocratic 
girl who threw him an orange on ship- 
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board, and although his winning smile 
and sterling qualities made for him 
many friends, she always held first 
place in his heart. There are several 
other characters in the book whose ac 
quaintance is worth making. 


Woodmyth and Fable. By Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton. 


Mr. Seton’s last book contains the 
sympathy and intimacy with his forest 
friends which characterises his former 
works. In this volume the author is 
said to have included bits from Indian 
legends. The illustrations and decora- 
tions, by Grace Gallatin Seton, enhance 
the interest of the book. 


Robert Grier Cooke: 


Casual Essays of the Sun. 


A selection from the editorial arti- 
cles which have appeared during the 
past twenty years in the New York Sun. 
This collection covers many subjects. 
Among them are Santa Claus, The Good 
Old Times, Famous Men and Institu- 
tions, English, The Ladies, The Cup that 
Cheers. Those editorials of ephemeral 
interest or of controversial nature have 
been excluded. 


Thomas Y. Crowell and Company: 


The Minister as Prophet. By Charles Ed- 
ward Jefferson. 


Although this work is primarily in- 
tended for clergymen, it is said to con- 
tain suggestions for every class of read- 
ers. It deals with the position which 
the minister of to-day holds in general 
affairs, and the attitude of the world 
toward him. The subjects of the dif- 
erent essays are The Dimensions of the 
Work, The Three Men Involved, The 
Growing of Sermons, Form and Man- 
ner, and The Place of Dogma in 
Preaching. 


G. W. Dillingham Company: 


A Royal Knight. By Isabella Macfarlane. 


A tale of Nuremburg in the fifteenth 
century. Emperor Maximillian is dis- 
guised as the “Royal Knight.” It is 
said to be a pathetic story of love and 
self-sacrifice, in which the knighthood 
of the period is successfully portrayed. 


Me and Lawson. By Richard Webb. 


“*Humpty’ Hotfoot’s little run in with 
frenzied copper, amalgamated gas and 
scrambled oil.” A Western Union mes- 
senger boy is supposed to tell the story 
in his own words. Characteristic illus- 
trations, by Mr. W. W. Denslow, add 
to the humour of the work. 


Dodd, Mead and Company: 


Lyrics of Sunshine and Shadow. By Paul 
Laurence Dunbar. 

Many of the poems in this collection 
of nearly eighty are in negro dialect. 
The volume is bound in green, and let- 
tered and decorated in gold. 


Free Opinions. By Marie Corelli. 

A collection of over twenty-five 
papers criticising modern life, manners 
and society. Such subjects as The So- 
cial Blight, The Vulgarity of Wealth, 
Unchristian Clerics, The Madness of 
Clothes, The Power of the Pen, etc., 
are dealt with. Most of the essays have 
previously appeared in a London weekly 
magazine. 


The Trial of Jesus. By Giovanni Rosadi. 


A book written in reply to the many 
criticisms of a lecture upon the legal 
aspects of the trial of Jesus Christ which 
the author delivered in 1896. It contains 
information concerning the legal and 
social customs of the time and portrays 
the personality of Jesus. “It is one of 
those great preliminary studies that 
may in the end enable us to see in its 
entirety the immense force of Goodness 
and Greatness embodied in Him whose 
name is constantly on our lips, and 
of whom we yet know so little.” 


My Automobile. 


A small volume for recording the dates, 
runs, time, distance, weather, roads, 
cost of repairs, fuel, guests, and other 
incidents connected with over fifty 
“runs” in an automobile. 


The Purple Parasol. By George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon. 

The purple parasol is the cause of 
great mystification and disappointment, 
which are fully atoned for in the final 
joy. Five full-page illustrations in col- 
our by Harrison Fisher, and numerous 
decorations by Charles B. Falls, give 
the book a very attractive appearance. 


Doubleday, Page and Company: 


Progress and Poverty. By Henry George. 
An inquiry into the cause of industrial 
depressions and of increase of want 
with increase of wealth. This is the 
twenty-fifth anniversary edition, to which 
a medallion portrait of Mr. George has 
been added by his son, Richard F. 
George. 


A Publisher’s Confession. 
Reviewed elsewhére~in this magazine. 


James Watt. By Andrew Carnegie. 

Mr. Carnegie has gathered a great 
deal of information for his biography 
of the man, whose invention enabled him 
to accumulate his wealth, from Scotland, 


Re ee ad 
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England, and elsewhere. It is said that 
the author has given interesting views 
on business and success in his comment 
on the famous Scotchman. 


tocracy, The Russian People, The 
Slaves, and Religious Sects in Russia. 
The nature of the articles are explained 
in their titles. 


T N . . 
toe on the Brain. By Vincent Funk end Wegnalls Compeny: 


A tale of double personality under the The Marquise’s Millions. 
control of hypnotic suggestion. The Aymar Mathews. 
brain of Lady Torbeth, the beautiful 
wife of an English peer, is found by 
two scientists and a physician, into 
whose hands the case has been placed, 
to contain three distinct personalities. 
These men undertake to rid the woman 
of this disagreeable situation. For ex- 
perimental purposes the young doctor 


By Frances 


_ A story of intrigue in which an Amer- 
ican girl and her French fiancé en- 
deavour to obtain possession of a for- 
tune belonging to her rich aunts and 
to which the girl is sole heir. These 
two old ladies are determined to leave 
their money to the “‘Nineteenth Louis,” 


sacrifices himself to science—all recol- 
lections of his own personality are taken 
from his brain and those of another 
man substituted, with the result that he 


consequently, the hero masquerades as 
this long-expected sovereign and en- 
counters many adventures. 


assumes the personality of the other Harper and Brothers: 


man. The success of this operation : 
leads to a like success in the person of The Courtship of a Careful Man. By E. S. 


Lady Torbeth, who is relieved of the Martin. 





two disagreeable personalities. The 
young physician undergoes still another 
operation which restores him to his old 
personality. 


How to Keep Bees. By Anna Botsford 
Comstock. 


A handbook for the use of beginners, 
“for those who would keep bees for 
happiness and honey, and incidentally 
for money.” The information which 
the book gives is the knowledge derived 
from the practical experience of the au- 
thor. There are over thirty illustrations. 


R. F. Fenno and Company: 


The Crimson Blind. By Fred M. White. 


A detective story in which murder, 
mystery and love surround the story 
of a ruby ring. Victor Prout has made 
the illustrations for the book. 


Fox, Duffield and Company: 


Olid Masters and New. By Kenyon Cox. 


Essays in art criticism. It is, also, a 
“series of appreciations of individual 
masters, though something like a gen- 
eral view of the course of painting since 
the sixteenth century may, perhaps, be 
made out from it.’’ The earlier masters 
included are Michelangelo, Direr, Ru- 
bens, Rembrandt, Perugino, Veronese, 
Frans Hals, and William Blake. Among 
those of more recent times are Burne- 
Jones, Millais, Whistler, Sargent, 
Baudry, Saint-Gaudens, Meissonier, etc. 


The Case of Russia. A Composite View. 
By Alfred Rambaud, Vladimir G. Simko- 
vitch, J. Novicow, Peter Roberts, and 
Isaac A. Hourwich. 
The titles of these five articles by the 
authors in the order named above are: 
The Expansion of Russia, Russian Au- 


To be reviewed in a subsequent issue 
of THe BooxMaNn. 


The Club of Queer Trades. By Gilbert K. 


Chesterton. 


A collection of a half-dozen stories. 
Only those persons who have contrived 
some unusual means of earning a liveli- 
hood are eligible for membership in the 
Club of Queer Trades. One member of 
this club undertakes to fit every one 
with a suitable romance; another tries 
to organise repartee, and to promote 
table talk and drawing-room conversa- 
tion, etc. The volume is well illustrated. 


The Second Wooing of Salina Sue. By 


Ruth McEnery Stuart. 


This collection of six negro stories, 
the scenes of which are naturally laid 
in the South, takes its name from the 
first story. The other titles are: 
Minervy’s Valentines, Tobe Taylor’s 
April Foolishness, Egypt, Milady, and 
The Romance of Chinkapin Castle. 


Fond Adventures. By Maurice Hewlett. 


A collection of four tales of the Mid- 
dle Ages. The titles are The Heart's 
Key, Brazenhead the Great, Buondel- 
monte’s Saga, and The Love Chase. The 
ee story is said to be founded on 
acts. 


The Worsted Man. By John Kendrick 


Bangs. 


A comedietta in which eight girls, 
boarding at a summer hotel, decide to 
end the manless state which exists at 
this hostelry by constructing a life-size 
worsted man from an afghan, stuffing 
it with cotton. By means of a famous 
spring-water the man comes to life and 
develops into an excessive flirt. 





Sanna. By M. E. Waller. 


A tale of Nantucket. The hero is a 
young schoolmaster who comes to the 
island in search of his parents, of whom 
he has no recollection. Here he not 
only finds his mother and his relatives, 
but the heroine, Sanna, a lovable but 
wild madcap girl. Various pictures of 
life on this island are portrayed in con- 
nection with the romance. 


Mr. — Boy and Other Stories. By 
ell. 

Various incidents of child-life on 
Glasgow’s streets are dealt with in this 
dozen of stories. The collection takes 
its name from its first tale. The titles 
of some of the others are Wee Rid Heid, 
Biddy, Tam, Green Paint, Poor Pussy, 
The Sunday-School Soirée, etc. 


Judith Triumphant. By Thompson Bu- 


chanan. 


The basis of this story is the tale 
which is familiar to many, of the He- 
brew girl who risks life and honour to 
save Bethulia from the Holofernes and 
the Assyrians. 


Hinds, Noble and Eldredge: 


International French-English and English- 
French Dictionary. Edited by Robert 
Morris Pierce. Editorial Critic of French 
Pronunciations, Paul Passy; Editorial 
Critic of English Pronunciations, George 
Hempl. 

A volume of over thirteen hundred 
pages, which is almost equally divided 
between French-English and English- 
French words. This is the first in a se- 
ries of uniform bilingual dictionaries in 


which the pronunciations of the words” 


are indicated, and in which like phenom- 
ena of all languages will be expressed by 
like symbols, classified by like terms and 
treated in like manner. This work is 
especially made for the use of English- 
speaking people. 


The Hobart Company: 
The Medal of Honor. By General Charles 


King. 

The opening scenes in this tale of 
love and war are laid in West Point, 
but several of the principal characters 
are very soon called to the mountains of 
Arizona to furnish protection against 
the Indians. The story contains the de- 
scription of a noble rescue, which is 
eventually rewarded with the “medal of 
honour.”” Treachery plays a large part 
in the plot and threatens disaster to 
more than one. The romance is inter- 
woven through the entire tale. 


Henry Holt and Company: 
The Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Natural 


History. By John Denison Champlin. 
A volume which, at a moderate price, 
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attempts to include in a single volume 
“an outline of the entire animal king- 
dom, from the largest mammal down 
to the tiniest insect. . . . The aim has 
been to be universal and catholic, both 
in scientific delineation and in geo- 
graphical range.’”’ There are about 
eight hundred illustrations. 


The Merchant of Venice. Edited by R. 
M’William 


One of the Temple School Shake- 
speare series. It contains notes, intro- 
ductions and glossary by the editor, and 
six illustrations by Dora Curtis. 


Dramatists of To-day. By Edward Everett 
Hale, Jr. 


An informal discussion of the signifi- 
cant work of Rostand, Hauptmann, 
Sudermann, Pinero, Shaw, Phillips, and 
Maeterlinck. The author has included 
chapters in which he deals with the 
standards of criticism, and with our idea 
of tragedy. 


The House of the Black Ring. By F. L. 
Pattee. 


A group of Pennsylvania Dutch are 
the people with whom this story deals. 
The plot, which is set in a valley among 
the Seven Mountains, has its origin in 
a family feud. As usual, the heiress of 
the rich family marries the heir to the 
poorer family. An impromptu horse 
race between two rival lovers, a flight 
from a forest fire, a witch, a haunted 
house, a secret underground passage, a 
cave, and other exciting conditions and 
adventures enhance the interest of the 
story. 


The Knickerbocker Press: 
The Haunted Temple and Other Poems. By 


Edward Doyle. 


A collection of sonnets and poems on 
various themes. The author’s blindness 
furnishes the motif for many of the 
lines. 


John Lane: 


Widdicombe. By M. P. Willcocks. 


A romance of the Devonshire Moors. 
The hero, in his ambition to reform the 
material inequalities of society, finds 
himself temporarily estranged from the 
woman he loves. 


The Twentieth Century Child. By E. H. 
Cooper. 


In Mr. Cooper’s latest book about 
children, he expresses the belief that 
mothers see too much of their children 
to properly judge their characters and 
requirements for upbringing. Advice is 
given upon such subjects as prayers, 
lessons, punishment, play, sickness, etc. 
The book contains numerous stories, 
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The Enchanted Woods and Other Essays on 
the Genius of Places. By Vernon Lee. 
As indicated in the title, this volume 
is comprised of essays which have for 
their basis rambles in various places. 
Among the many points of interest dis- 
cussed are Paris, Trent, Switzerland, 
Pisa, Gascony, Venice, and Arcadia. 
There are, also, essays on such subjects 
as The Motor-Car and the Genius of 
Places, In the Euganean Hills, The 
Cardinal’s Villa, Nymphs and a River 
God, ete. 


The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne. By Wil- 
liam J. Locke. 
Reviewed elsewhere in this issue of 
THE BookMAN. 


Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, Kt. A Personal 
Note by John Lane. 

An appreciative article following the 
appointment of Sir Caspar Purdon 
Clarke to the directorship of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. It 1s reprinted 
from The International Studio. 


The Women of Shakespéare’s Family. By 
Mary Rose. 

A smali book by the curator of 
Shakespeare’s birthplace at Stratford- 
on-Avon. It deals with Mary Arden, 
Shakespeare’s mother; Joan Shake- 
speare, his sister; Anne Hathaway, his 
wife; Susannah and Judith, his daugh- 
ters; and Elizabeth Hall, his grand- 
daughter. There are eight illustrations 
from photographs of buildings and 
scenes in Stratford. 


The Life of Cervantes. By Albert F. Cal- 
vert. 

A volume issued in commemoration 
of the tercentenary of the publication 
of “Don Quixote.” Several portraits 
and reproductions from early editions 
illustrate the book. In addition to the 
life of Cervantes, it includes proverbs 
from “Don Quixote,” chronological 
repertoire of documents relating to the 
life of Cervantes, a bibliography of Don 
Quixote—Spanish editions and English 
translations, a list of bibliographies of 
Cervantes arranged chronologically, and 
a synopsis of the editions of Don 
Quixote 


Longmans, Green and Company: 


Adventures among Books. By Andrew 
Lang 
In the first chapter of this, volume, 
which is made up from old articles and 
papers, Mr. Lang tells the books he 
liked and disliked when young, and 
gives his reasons. There are papers on 
Stevenson, Holmes, William Morris, 
Mrs. Radcliffe, Stoddart, Smollett, Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, and several other 
writers. 


McClure, Phillips and Company. 
Russian Literature. By P. Kropotkin. 

The origin of this work is a series 
of eight lectures delivered in March, 
1901, at the Lowell Institute, Boston. It 
is said to be a complete history of Rus- 
sian letters from its beginning in folk- 
lore and mythology down to the present 
day. Special stress is laid upon such 
great characters as Pushkin, Gogol, 
Turguéneff, Tolstoy, Gontcharoff, Dos- 
toyevskiy, Nekrasoff, etc. Prince Kro- 
potkin says that in no other country does 
literature occupy so influential a posi- 
tion as in Russia. 


The Girl from Home. By Isobel Strong. 


A story of Honolulu, the scenes of 
which are laid in the time when Kala- 
kaua was king. It portrays the court 
life, as well as life among the common 
people in these islands, about twenty 
years ago. 


The Wing of Love. By Katharine M. C. 
Meredith. 


Satin, the heroine, is a little girl who, 
on “wings of love,” brings success and 
happiness to a group of artists, musi 
cians, and writers dwelling with empty 
pockets in an attic. 


Pardners. By Rex E. Beach. 

Alaskan life is portrayed in these ten 
stories, which first made their appear 
ance in McClure’s Magazine. In addi- 
tion to the initial story, Pardners, some 
of the titles are The Test, North of 
Fifty-three, The Scourge, The Shyness 
of Shorty, The Thaw at Slisco’s, etc. 


The Golden Floed. By Edwin Lefévre. 
This book was reviewed in the April 
BooKMAN. 


Marriage and Divorce. By Felix Adler. 
These two lectures were given by Dr. 
Adler before the Society for Ethical 
Culture of New York City, last January. 
The subjects are considered from a 
moral and spiritual standpoint. 


Lady Noggs, Peeress. By Edgar Jepson. 

Lady Felicia Grandison, or. Lady 
Noggs, as she insisted upon being called, 
was a wilful young girl whose ridiculous 
pranks caused her guardian and uncle, 
the Prime Minister to England. no lit- 
tle anxiety and trouble. While her es- 
capades were most extraordinary, they 
always had a humorous or kindly turn. 
She flagged the North Star Express and 
made it carry her and a tenant’s dying 
baby to a large hospital in London; ex- 
posed a fake jewel robbery by the Rus- 
sian Princess; heartily assisted Billy, 
her uncle’s secretary, in his love affair 
with her own governess, and was the 
promoter of many other interesting ad- 
ventures. 
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The Yellow War. By “O.” 

A volume of dramatic sketches deal- 
ing with the personal and human side of 
the Russo-Japanese War. Because of 
his political and personal importance, it 
is said that the author was able to see 
much more of actual fighting than the 
general run of correspondents. These 
sketches originally appeared in an Eng- 
lish magazine. 


The Troll Garden, By Willa Sibert Cather. 


Seven short stories, the titles of which 
are: Fiavia and Her Artists, The Sculp- 
tor’s Funeral, The Garden Lodge, “A 
Death in the Desert,’’ The Marriage of 
Phedra, A Wagner Matinee, and Paul’s 
Case. 


composed of twenty-five scientists, sent 
out by the Geographical Society of Bal- 
timore on June 1, 1903. The object of 
this expedition was “to investigate the 
origin and natural history of the islands 
and also to conduct studies along lines 
intimately associated with. the well-be- 
ing of the inhabitants.” Investigation 
was made in the gedlogy, paleontology, 
tides, terrestrial magnetism, climate, 
soils and agricultural conditions, vegeta- 
tion, mosquitoes, fishes, batrachians 
and reptiles, mammals, birds, sanitary 
conditions, commercial geography, and 
in the history of the people who inhabit 
these islands. The book contains a hun- 
dred illustrations, maps and diagrams. 


Problems of the Panama Canal. By Brig- 


Alaska and the Klondike. By J. S. McLain. adier-General Henry L. Abbot. 


The author’s account of this country, 
its history, its resources, and its prom- 
ises for the future is said to be accurate 
and trustworthy. The information was 
obtained while visiting the American and 
British gold-fields, the island districts, 
Nome, the fisheries, the Yukon country, 
etc., in the company of the Senatorial 
Committee of 1903, who were sent to our 
Arctic possessions for legislative pur- 


From an experience of seven years of 
technical. study of this subject, Mr. Ab- 
bot has prepared an “unbiased and 
truthful statement of how the work ap- 
pears to a retired officer of the Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army, who has 
spent his life in the prosecution of pub- 
lic works confided to that corps” The 
book aims to cover every essential ele- 
ment having a bearing upon the con- 


poses. The book contains over ninety struction of the best possible canal. 
illustrations. 
By National Administration of the United 


States. By John A. Fairlie. 


An account of the administrative sys- 
tem of the nation. It deals with the gen- 
eral and special administrative powers of 
the President; with the Senate and Con- 
gress; the Cabinet and Its Members; 
preg em Organization; Depart- 
Fe Wi 4 ag ce ments of State, Treasury, War, Navy, 
lished as articles in a magazine. Justios, Post-Cillée, Interiot, Agricul 
The Orchard and Fruit Garden. By E. P. ture, and Commerce and Labour, and 

Powell. Detached Bureaus. 


The object of this book is “to furnish 4 * 3 
a thoroughly reliable book for those War of the Classes. By Jack London. 
A review of this book will appear in 


who are establishing their homes on the 1 

improved basis of intensive culture; and a subsequent issue of THE BookMAN. 
especially to assist those who are es- 
caping from the confinement of city life 
to the freedom and luxuries of sub- 
urban homes.” The author gives advice 
as to what kinds of fruit are best to 
plant, what species are best for different 
localities, what methods of cultivation 
are best, and what are the best ways 
to avoid and fight against the diseases 
and pests likely to attack each fruit. The 


volume is well illustrated. ; ( 
, ally and socially, and the final welding 
Little Stories of Courtship. By Mary of the American people into a great na- 
Stewart Cutting. tion.” 


viewed in a subsequent issue . : illi 
of Tae erly ee A Short History of Venice. By William 
: MAN. Roscoe Thayer. 


The purpose of this book is to “set 
forth the greatness of the Venetians.”’ 
Those episodes through which the na- 
tional spirit best reveals itself and those 
cfises which mark structural changes in 


Religion: A Criticism and a Forecast. 
G. Lowes Dickinson. 3 

The aim of the author has been “ta 
raise, definitely and unequivocally, the 
question of the relation of religion to 
knowledge.”” The chapters, the titles 

of which are Ecclesiasticism. Revelation, 
Religion and Faith, were originally pub- 


History of the United States. Vol. I., 1000- 
1660. By Edward Channing. 

The first volume in a work which 
aims to trace “as an unbroken develop- 
ment the founding of the thirteen colo- 
nies by immigrants, mainly from Eng- 
land, the achievement of independence 
from English control; the union under 
the Constitution, the growth of the 
United States territorially, constitution- 


The Macmillan Company: 


The Bahama Islands. Edited by George 
Burbank Shattuck. 
A report of the Bahama Expedition, 
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the political life are described in de- 
tail. There are, also, portraits in out- 
line of many of the great men who 
wrought the destiny of Venice. There 
are five maps in the book 


A History of Modern England. Vol. III. 
By Herbert Paul. 
This book. will be reviewed in a sub- 
sequent issue of THe BookMAN. 


The Four Feathers. By A. E. W. Mason. 

A recent popular novel, now pub- 

lished in a cheap paper series at twenty- 
five cents a copy. 


Moffat, Yard and Company: 


Port Arthur. A Monster Heroism. By 
Richard Barry. 

A story of the war in the Far East, 
which not only gives a general descrip- 
tion of this siege, but also presents a 
detailed account from the first attack 
on Port Arthur, on February 9, 1904, 
to its downfall and surrender, on Janu- 
ary 2, 1905. The book includes eighteeri 
illustrations made from photographs by 
the author. Further mention of this 
work is made in the Chronicle and Com- 
ment of this issue of THe BookMAN. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


The Romance of Victor Hugo and Juliette 
Drouet. By Henry Wellington Wack. 

A selection from the correspondence 
of Victor Hugo and Juliette Drouet 
during their romance of fifty years 
forms the basis of this work. Francois 
Coppée has written an introduction to 
the book. The volume is copiously il- 
lustrated. 


Free Thinking and Plain Speaking. By Les- 
lie Stephen. 
A collection of some of the earlier 
essays of Sir Leslie Stephen, originally 
ublished in Great Britain and the 
nited States in 1873, but for a number 
of years out of print. Among the nine 
essays are The Broad Church, Religion 
as a Fine Art, Darwinism and Divinity, 
Warburton, Are We Christians? etc. In 
addition to these the Rt. Hon. James 
Bryce and Mr. Herbert Paul have writ- 
ten articles on Leslie Stephen and His 
Works, which serve as an introduction 
to the book. 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 


Twelve Stories and a Dream, By H. G. 
Wells. 

Comedy, tragedy and prophecy are to 
be found in these stories. Among the 
titles are Filmer, The Magic Shop, The 
Valley of Spiders, The Stolen Body, 
Mr. Brisher’s Treasure, The Truth about 
Pyecraft, Jimmy Goggles the God, etc. 


Stingaree- By E. W. Hornung. 
A series of ten stories narrating as 


many adventures of Stingaree, the mys- 
terious bushranger, in Australia. While 
each story is complete in itself, there 
is a connection between several of them. 
Among the titles are: A Voice in the 
Wilderness, The Black Hole of Glen- 
ranald, The’ Taking of Stingaree, A 
Bushranger at Bay, The Honor of the 
Road, etc. Mr. C. W. Lambert, of New 
South Wales, has made the illustrations. 


By the Ionian Sea. By George Gissing. 
Notes of a ramble in Southern Italy. 
With Naples as the starting point, the 
author describes a journey which in- 
cludes such towns as Paola, Taranto, 
Cotrone, Catanzaro, Squillace, and Reg- 
gia. These descriptions are not limited 
to the topography of this country, but 
extend to the many places of interest 
here located and to the inhabitants. 


Italian Backgrounds. By Edith Wharton. 


This volume of nine chapters deals 
with unfamiliar Italy—phases of art and 
architecture which a majority of sight- 
seers usually overlook. Two of these 
chapters describe a midsummer descent 
trom Spliigen to the Bergamasque coun- 
try and the lake of Iseo; two deal with 
the “Sacred Mountains” of North Italy 
and Umbria; two with Parma and 
Milan; one with March weather in 
Italy ; one treats of a Tuscan shrine, and 
the last thapter gives the book its title. 


Following the Sun-Flag. By John Fox, Jr. 


After waiting in Japan for seven 
months for the Japanese to make good 
their many promises that he should be 
allowed to see some fighting, Mr. Fox re- 
turned to America. This volume is a story 
of his failure as a war-correspondent ; it 
also describes Japanese life as seen by 
the author in Tokio. 


Songs of the Valiant Voivode. By Héléne 
Vacaresco. 

A selection of songs, tales, legends 
and folk-lore for the first time collected 
from Roumanian peasants and set forth 
in English. These tales are “both Latin, 
Dacian and Asiatic, while the mysticism 
of the Slavonic race may sometimes be 
traced in them.” The typography of the 
book deserves special mention. 


The Useful Life. A Crown to the Simple 
Life. As Taught by Emanuel Swedenborg. 
Mr. John Bigelow has written an in- 
troduction of some length to the book. 
The work consists of short articles on 
a large number of topics, all bearing on 

the general subject of the book. 


John of Gaunt. By Sydney Armitage-Smith. 
A biography of the King of Castile 

and Leon, Duke of Aquitains, and Lan- 
caster, Earl of Derby, Lincoln and Lei- 
cester, and Seneschal of England, which 
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attempts ‘‘to present a connected account 
of the acts of a great historical figure, 
to analyse his admitted ambition and to 
gauge his character.” The volume is 
well illustrated. 


The volume is bound in cloth; it is also 
issued in paper covers. An addition to 
the Musicians’ Library. 


Ginn and Company: 


Short Stories from American History. By 
Albert F. Blaisdell and Francis K. Ball. 
Designed as a supplementary historical 
reader for the fourth and fifth grades 
of our public schools. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company: 
Charles, the Chauffeur. By S. E. Kiser. 


A story of recklessness and daring 
— abounds in good-natured humour. 
harles tells of his ““chawfing’’ for a rich Th 
. ‘s , ” e Story of Columbus and Magellan. B 
young widow, “a game little lady, Thomas Bonaventure Lawler . : 
whom he has every confidence of win- 7 . 
ning for bie wife. His egotism receives oe ‘ = = og — - 
a severe shock, however. The book con- coverers Known 0 — . 
tains over forty characteristic illustra- book, which is well illustrated, is adapted 
tions. . for use as a supplementary reader in the 


last three grades of the grammar school. 
Rose of the World. By Agnes and Egerton "7 th eee: eg a 00 


Castle. Selections frem Standard French Authors. 
Reviewed elsewhere in this magazine. By O. G. Guerlac. 

Educational. A reader for first and 

BOSTON. MASS. second year students. It contains vo- 

‘ cabulary, notes and brief biographical 

Richard G. Badger: sketches. The editor aims to give the 

Poems. By Edward Farquhar student an acquaintance with those writ- 


: : ings which really constitute French lit- 
An extended collection of verse having pe tes . 


the three general themes of History, 
Man and Nature, and Devotion. There 


\ The Organization of Ocean Commerce. By 
is an additional page of explanatory 


J. Russell Smith. 


notes. 


A Dauntless Viking. By William Hale. 


“This story of the Gloucester fisher- 
ies is a conscientious study of the local 
life and colour as it actually exists. . . . 
While one or two of the incidents here 
described are founded upon fact, the ac- 


One of the University of Pennsylvania 
publications, and belongs to the series 
in Political Economy and Public Law. 
The work is the result of minute study 
of the commercial effects which the 
Isthmian Canal would have upon the 
management of the maritime trade of the 
United States, and upon much of the 


tion and characters are wholly ideal. commerce of Europe with Pacific coun- 


Macbeth, a Warning against Superstition. tries. It is bound in paper. 
By Esther Gideon Noble. 


_ The sub-title of this essay explains 
its purpose. 


The Suffrage Franchise in the Thirteen Eng- 
lish Coionies in America. By Albert Ed- 
ward McKinley. 

The book aims “to present the dy- 
namic or developmental aspect of the 
subject rather than the analytic.” The 
author has endeavoured to trace the 
growth of colonial ideas and practices 


Oliver Ditson Company: 


Selections from the Music Dramas of Rich- 
ard Wagner. Arranged for the Piano. 
By Otto Singer. 


One of the Musicians Library series. 
These twenty-five selections are taken 
from Parsifal, The Dusk of the Gods, 
Siegfried, The Valkyr, The Rheingold, 
The Mastersingers of Nuremberg, Tris- 
tan and Isolde, Lohengrin, Tannhauser, 
The Flying Dutchman, and Rienzi. 
Richard Aldrich has written the preface. 
The book is bound within heavy paper 
covers, also in cloth. 


respecting the elective franchise. It is 
one of the publications of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and is bound within 
paper covers. 


A Practical Commercial Speller. By Eliza- 
beth F. Atwood. 


Educational. Especially intended for 
use in schools where commercial 
branches are taught. 


Twenty-four Negro Melodies. Transcribed 
by S. Coleridge-Taylor. 


These melodies have been amplified, 


Houghton, Miflin and Company: 
The Outlet. By Andy Adams. 


harmonised and altered in some other 
respects. The real melody is inserted at 
the head of each piece as a motto. The 
music which follows is a series of varia- 
tions built on this motto. Booker T. 
Washington has written the preface, 


A story of cowboy life in the eighties. 
It narrates the adventures experienced 
while driving a great herd of cattle from 
Texas to Dakota, for delivery on a 
Government contract. E. Boyd Smith 
has made six illustrations for the book, 
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The Matrimonial Bureau. By Carolyn Wells 
and Harry Parsons Taber. 

The idea of a matrimonial bureau oc- 
curred to Miss Esther Adams when her 
German maid won a husband by send- 
ing one dollar to one of these agencies. 
Only three young girl friends of Miss 
Adams and such men as she chose to 
invite to her house were to be consid- 
ered in this special bureau, however. 
While her guests insist upon falling in 
love with the wrong persons, they come 
out even and she is happy. 


The Eternal Life. By Hugo Miinsterberg 

An essay dealing with the relation of 

the views of modern science to a belief 

in immortality. It takes the form of a 

conversation between two old friends 
after the burial of a common friend. 


The Far Eastern Tropics. By Alleyne Ire- 
land. 

Studies in the administration of the 
tropical dependencies. The subject is 
dealt with from the standpoint of the 
limitations which are created by the 
local conditions prevailing in each de- 
pendency. Hong Kong, British North 
Borneo, Sarawak, Burma, the Federated 
Malay States, the Strait Settlements, 
French Indo-China, Java, and the Phil- 
ippine Islands are among the dependen- 
cies described. 


Later Poems. By John White Chadwick. 

This collection of verse includes all 
of the late Rev. John White Chadwick’s 
poems, whether published in magazines 
or unprinted, which he wished pre- 
served. It does not include the verses 
published several years ago under the 
title of “Book of Poems.” 


Wasps, Social and Solitary. By George W. 
and Elizabeth G. Peckham. 

This book, to which Mr. John Burroughs 
has written an intreduction, narrates the 
ways of wasps—the way they build their 
nests, catch and kill or numb their prey, 
and fight when occasion arises. Descrip- 
tions are given of the Burrowers, the 
Wood - Borers, the Spider - Hunters, 
Workers in Clay. Ammophila and Her 
Caterpillars, and The Great Golden Dig- 
ger; of the communal life of wasps, of 
an island settlement. sense of direction, 
instinct and intelligence, ete. 


Little, Brown and Company: 
The Vision of Elijah Berl. By Frank Lewis 
Nason. 
A review of this book appears else- 
where in this magazine 


The Outlook Beautiful. By Lilian Whiting. 


The volume is said to be the outcome 
of hundreds of letters from strangers 
referring to convictions expressed in 
several of Miss Whiting’s former books. 
Some of the subjects discussed are: The 
Delusion of Death, Realising the Ideal, 
The Ethereal World, An Inward Still- 
ness, etc. 


By the Good Sainte Anne. By Anna Chapin 


Ray. 
This story, which is really a “senti- 
mental guide” to modern Quebec, is here 
issued in a new illustrated edition. 


Psyche. By Walter S. Cramp. 


A romance of the reign of Tiberius, 
dealing with that period when Tiberius 
went to live in the island of Capri, and 
with the attempt of Sejanus to make 
himself Emperor of Rome. The arena 
plays an important part in the plot, in- 
asmuch as Psyche, who is a Greek 
dancer, 1s betrothed to a charioteer in 
the Roman circus. 


Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company: 


Miss Billy. By Edith Keeley Stokely and 
Marian Kent Hurd. 


For financial reasons Miss Billy’s fam- 
ily found it necessary to move into a 
poor section of the city. Here she turns 
philanthropist and, although she lives 
in Boston, succeeds in taking a prize of- 
fered in New York for the greatest im- 
provement made in any neighbourhood. 
The story, which is said to be full of 
humour and character study, contains 
six characteristic illustrations. 


The Human Touch. By Edith M. Nicholl. 


Although the scenes of this novel are 
at first laid in New York, they are soon 
changed to ranch life in New Mexico. 
The story illustrates the affinity of the 
“human touch” by which man and wo- 
man are drawn together, regardless of 
any hindrance. The main plot in the 
tale is the unexpected opening of what 
was thought to be a sealed chapter in 
the hero’s life. 


At the Fall of Port Arthur; or, A Young 


American in the Japanese Navy. By Ed- 
ward Stratemeyer. 

A story primarily for boys, complete 
in itself, but the third volume in the 
Soldiers of Fortune series. The adven- 
tures of Larry Russell and his compan- 
ion, who have some thrilling experi- 
ences, are narrated. Eight illustrations 
by A. B. Shute add to the interest of 
the story. 


Military Historical Society of Massachusetts: 
Justin Wingate, Ranchman. By John H filitary Historical Society of : 


Whitson. The Wilderness Campaign. May-June, 1864 
Reviewed elsewhere in this issue of The fourth volume of papets of the 
THE BooKMAN. Military Historical Society of Massa- 
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chusetts. These papers, sixteen in num- 
ber, are for the greater part written 
by various army and navy officials. The 
campaign of May and June, 1864, is the 
general subject of the papers. 


L. C. Page end Company: 


The Fair Land Tyrol. By W. D. Mc- 
Crackan, 

This volume, which is copiously illus- 
trated, aims “to repay in a measure the 
friendly reception which was everywhere 
accorded the writer, to wish good speed 
and long life to all the dwellers in that 
greatly blessed and beautiful country, as 
well as to help the foreign wayfarer to 
a true understanding and full enjoyment 
of that happy land Tyrol.” 


Small, Maynard and Company: 


Paris and the Social Revolution. By Alvan 
F. Sanborn. With Drawings by Vaughan 
Trowbridge. 

A study of the revolutionary elements 
in the various classes of Parisian So- 
ciety. The author has endeavoured to 
present to the world the revolutionist, 
as he knows him, as he comprehends 
him, and as he finds him. Some of the 
subjects discussed are: What the Anar- 
chist Wants, Oral and Written Propa- 
ganda of Anarchy, Socialists and Other 
Revolutionists, Those Who Starve, 
Those Who Kill Themselves, etc. The 
volume contains over seventy illustra- 
tions by Vaughan Trowbridge. 


lonica, Smyrna, Aleppo, Russia, Persia, 
and other places of interest in this part 
of the world. Numerous characteristic 
illustrations enhance the interest of the 
work. 


J. B. Lippincott Company: 


American Thumb-Prints. By Kate Stephens. 


A collection of eight essays on the 
general theme of the Mettle of Our Men 
and Women. Some of the titles are 
Puritans of the West, The University 
of Hesperus, Two Neighbors of St. 
Louis, The New England Woman, Up- 
to-date Misogyny, etc. 


Cambridge Sketches. By Frank Preston 


Stearns. 


A volume of essays. Among the per- 
sons described are Francis J. Child, 
Longfellow, Lowell, C. P. Cranch, T. G. 
Appleton; Doctor Holmes, Charles Sum- 
ner, etc.; such subjects as The Close 
of the War, The Colored Regiments, 
Emerson’s Tribute to George L. Stearns, 
Leaves from a Roman Diary, Centennial 
Contributions, are also dealt with. 


Samuel and the Schools of the Prophets. 


By James Sime. 

One of the Temple Series of Bible 
Handbooks. The book deals with the 
Court of Eli, Power of Jehovah, Re- 
appearance of Samuel, Changes in Wor- 
ship and Government, Siege of Jabesh- 
Gilead, Rejection of Saul, Teaching of 
Samuel, and Samuel’s Death and After. 


The Accolade. By C. E. D. Phelps. 


A tale of Chaucer’s time. While this 
story is one of love and adventure, 
the author is said to portray the habit 
of life and the thought of the great 
Pilgrim’s days, and to give historical 
accuracy to the plot. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


George W. Jacobs and Company: 


Historic Dress in America. By Elisabeth 
McClellan. 
A history of all forms of costume and 
its appurtenances worn in America from a 
the time of the earliest settlers to the 7/¢ John C. Winston Company: 
year 1800, There is an introductory The Quakeress. By Max Adeler. 
chapter on dress in the Spanish and in” seen alt ile aor wat tel 
age og) READ en ay ae among the Community of Friends in 
. é ie “ - > es : e ka . - 
lish colonists of the seventeenth century, ee ee Be yong Bode a 
winle wearing apparel for the men. wo- fo dhe brink of an engagement with 
tury is described in Part II. The book bts lager yg tonncengy i abe ae S 
contains nearly four hundred illustra- ae aie po aac pm Oy nen 
Mar gS ogee pee ma = soni eS ern girl succeeds in completely turning 
— he at : the head of the staid Quaker, while Ab- 
5 and efoons are meeees _ bey’s heart surrenders entirely to the 
P en “d oe 2 gene as it na _? young cavalier. Then comes the war, 
per at oe ae mee 8 and with it disappointments and hard- 
white. ships. 


The Jewish Publication Society of America: 


a Many Lands. By Elkan Nathan Paul de Ruyter: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


This book of travel describes the au- Speculative Ventures. By Paul de Ruyter. 


thor’s visit to Egypt, Jaffa, Jerusalem, 
Hebron, the Dead Sea, the Jordan, Sa- 


The purpose of this little brochure is 
to show the injustice to honest men of 
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the general alarm which is being spread 
over the country that business ventures 
which offer more than a lov’ rate of 
profit are frauds. 


grammes. The work is well il!ystrated 
with portraits and views. 


W.-M. Welch Company: 


Duties in the Home and Family. By Walter 
L. Sheldon. 


The one object of the author in pre- 
paring this work has been “to develop 
and establish the simple, recognised 
duties and obligations pertaining to life 
in the Home and the Family.” 


A. C. McClurg and Company: 


Letters from an Oregon Ranch. By “Katha- 
rine. 


Saat SARIN ROS 8 


Another book dealing with pioneer life 
in Oregon. These letters tell of the cre- 
ation of a home in the wilderness. Thir- 
teen pictures, in tint, illustrate the book 
and give the reader an idea of the scen- 
ery of this country. 


Tepenee a 


Citizenship and the Duties of a Citizen. By 
Walter L. Sheldon. 


: A book “designed for the purpose of 

The Flower of Destiny. By William Dana teaching the young mind how to apply 

Orcutt. the fundamental principles of right and 

wrong to ‘the problems of Citizenship 

and the State.” It is not meant to be 

read continuously but to be studied as 
lessons. 


The theme of this romance is the love 
story of Napoleon III. and Empress 
Eugénie. Special mention is due the 
typography, the decoration, and the il- 
lustrations of this book. 


— 


LN Se! NR ANTS I, IE mA 
paren herts ~ 


were hf 


From the West to the West. By Abigail EMI ARABOLIS, SUD. 
Scott Daswny. : The Bobbs-Merrill Company: 
A journey across the plains to Oregon Amethyst Box. By Anna Katharine Green. 


is here given in story form. The au- 


thor narrates the romantic incidents, as 
well as the perils and hardships, of 
travel a half century ago. Mrs. Duni- 
way claims that her story is true to 
life and border history. 


Old Man’s Idyl. By Wolcott Johnson. 


“A ‘middle-aged love story,’ describ- 
ing the simple happiness of a romance 
which was none the less ideal, if be- 
lated.” The first part of the book deals 
with the life of the children. The bal- 
ance is devoted to his honeymoon, to 
which he goes back, and to the episodes 
of his later married life. 


The Athlete’s Garland. Compiled by Wal- 


lace Rice. 


Said to be the first attempt in any ‘lan- 
guage to gather together verses relat- 
ing exclusively to athletic sports. The 
index includes such authors as Andrew 
Lang, R. L. Stevenson, Byron, Words- 

- worth, Kipling, Dryden, Emerson, etc., 
as well as many less familiar. 


Theodore Thomas. A Musical Autobiog- 


raphy. Two volumes. Edited by George 
P. Upton. 


In his preface Mr. Thomas says that 
he had no intention of writing an auto- 
biography, or anything else. This work 
is the result of a desire to retain, in 
some permanent form, his programmes, 
which represented over fifty years of a 
very important part of the history of 
music in America. The second volume 
is devoted to this collection of pro- 


The disappearance of an amethyst box 
containing a tiny flask in which was a 
single drop of deadly poison, together 
with the sudden death of the person who 
drank the drop, furnishes ample mys- 
tery for this story. Two romances are 
interwoven into the plot. The volume 
appears in the Pocket Books series. 


Own Story. By Caleb Powers. 

An account of the conditions in Ken- 
tucky leading to the assassination of 
William Goebel, who was declared 
governor of the State, and the author’s 
indictment and conviction on the charge 
of complicity in his murder. This auto- 
biography includes not only the story 
of the author’s boyhood, college days, 
West Point career, experience in an In- 
diana law school, short married life, 
and political history, but it also contains 
an appeal that he may be given a fair 
opportunity to present his case before 
the general public, which he is confident 
would result not only in his release from 
the prison from which the book is writ- 
ten, but in clearing his name from the 
blemish now upon it. 


Enchantment. By Harold MacGrath. 


The titles of the five stories which 
make up this collection are: A Night’s 
Enchantment, the adventure of the lady 
in the closed carriage; The Blind Ma- 
donna, the adventure of the Golden 
Louis; No Cinderella, the adventure of 
the satin slipper ; The Candidates, an ad- 
venture in love and politics; The En- 
chanted Hat, the adventure of my Lady’s 
letter. Issued in the Pocket Books series. 
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Motormaniacs, By Lloyd Osbourne. 


In each of these four stories the auto- 
mobile has materially assisted in bring- 
ing the romance to a crisis. The first 
story gives the book its name, the others 
are: The Great Bubble Syndicate, Coal 
Oil Johnny, and Jones. The volume is 
issued in the Pocket Books series. 


On a Copy of Keats’s Endymion, Elegy 
ia Autumn, The March of the Ideal, 
The Stars of Morning, and The Oris- 
kany. The typography of the book de- 
serves special mention. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


oe in the Mist. By Anna Katharine J[pyestigation Committee: 
sreen 


This volume in the Pocket Books series Juggernaut. By W. H. Watson. 


contains two stories. The first, from 
which the book takes its title, is the 
longer, and may be called a mystery tale. 
The second, The Ruby and the Caldron, 
is a detective story, the plot of which 
is to recover a valuable ruby which has 


The sub-title of this little volume, 
which is Christian Science Exposed, is 
explanatory of its nature. It contains 
nearly two hundred and fifty illustra- 
tions, most of which are in the nature 
of cartoons. 


been lost. 


The Princess Elopes. By Harold MacGrath. 


The scenes of this story, which is is- 
sued in the Pocket Books series, take 
place in Germany. The only way for 
the Princess to escape marriage with a 
Prince many years her senior was to 


MONETT, MO. 


Clarence K. Dow: 


The Rich Man in Hell: An Awful Mistake 
of Preachers. By Theodore L. Harvey. 


run away from the home of her uncle, 
the Grand Duke, who was forcing the 
marriage upon her—this she did. The 
arrival of “Prince Charming,” the un- 
favourableness of his suit, but his victory 
in the end, is the plot of the story. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


A work written in defence of the 
teaching of the Scriptures. The follow- 
ing selection from the list of chapter 
titles gives a general idea of the nature 
of the book: Jesus, the Christ, Was in 
the Hades-Hell; The Parable of the 
Natural and Spiritual Man; The Para- 
ble of the Seventh Day; Why Was the 
Rich Man Tormented in Hades-Hell; 


The Gas Engine Publishing Company: The Rich Man’s Tongue, etc. 
The Automobile Pocketbook. By E. W. 
Roberts. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
The purpose of this little book is “to : 
place before the designer and the op- Adair Welcker: 


i ief ma +e eral : 
crater, 9 bees stenete, © Sarees For People Who Laugh. By Adair Welcker. 


notes on the design and the operation 4 . 
of the gasoline automobile.” The au- The explanatory sub-title of this book, 


thor, in his endeavour to make the work 
an authority on the subject, has con- 
sulted a number of manufacturers of 
various parts, as well as instruction 
books issued by automobile companies. 


which is composed of a number of short 
stories on different subjects, is: To be 
a text-book on democracy hereafter, not 
only for the Democratic Party of the 
United States, but now is such in many 


other countries, where its solvent laugh- 
ter is, to a greater extent, day after day, 
causing things not democratic to melt 
and to vanish. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


The Arthur H. Clark Company: 


Index. By Archer Butler Hulbert. SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
As the titie indicates, this, the six- , 


teenth volume in the Historic Highways The Gordon Flagg Company: 
of America series, is an index to the z ' 
fifteen former volumes. Taper Lights. By Ellen Burns Sherman. 
The first edition of this book ap- 
peared under the title “When Love 
Grows Cold.”” The following are some 
of the topics upon which Miss Sherman 
has written and included in this collec- 
tion of eleven essays: The Salt Lake of 
Literature, Ethical Balances, Several 
Words to the Wise, Between the Lines, 
Nature’s Economics, etc. 


CLINTON, N. Y. 


George William Browning: 


Odes and Elegies. By Clinton Scollard. 


A collection of seven poems, the titles 
of which are: The Dreamers, Lawton, 
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SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE 
MONTH. 


The following is a list of the six most pop- 
ular new books in order of demand, as sold 
between the 1st of April and the rst of May: 


NEW YORK, DOWNTOWN. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. Nancy Stair. Lane. (Appleton.) $1.50. 

. Constance Trescot. Mitchell. (Century. ) 


1.50. 
. Rose of the World. Castle. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 
$1.50 
. At Close Range. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 


NEW YORK, UPTOWN. 


4 oor von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1.50 

. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

’ Li Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 
1.50. 

. Man and Superman. Shaw. (Brentano.) 
$1.25. 

. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 
$1.50. 

. Mysterious Mr. Sabin. Oppenheim. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) $1.50. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


. The Plum Tree. Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) $1.50. 

. The Purple Parasol. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.25. 

. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 
$1.50. 

. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. Song of Our Syrian Guest. Knight. (Pil- 
grim Press.) 50c. 

. Sandy. Rice. (Century.) $1.00. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50, 

3. Nancy Stair. Lane. (Appleton.) $1.50. 

. Billy Duane. Matthews. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) $1.70 

, i. ~ Princess Passes. Williamson. ( Holt.) 
1.50. 

— Trescot. Mitchell. (Century.) 
1.50. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


. Hecla Sandwith. Valentine. (Bobbs-Mer- 


rill Co.) $1.50. 
. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


3. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


$1.50 
. Rose of the World. Castle. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
. Constance Trescot. Mitchell. (Century.) 


$1.50. 


. The Fugitive Blacksmith. Stewart. (Cen- 


tury.) $1.50. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


. Sandy. Rice (Century.) $1.00. 
. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Purple Parasol. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.25. 


. The Plum Tree. Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill 


Co.) $1.50. 


. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 


. The Sea Wolf. Lordon. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


_ The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


$1.50. 
. Lady Penelope. Roberts. (Page & Co.) 


$1.50. 

. The Black Barque. Hains. (Page & Co.) 
$1.50 

. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 
$1.50. 

. The Divine Fire. Sinclair. (Holt.) $1.50. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 


$1.50. 

. The Opal. Anonymous. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) $1.25. 

. Nancy Stair. Lane. (Appleton.) $1.50. 

. The Fugitive Blacksmith. Stewart. (Cen- 
tury.) $1.50. 

. Another Hardy Garden Book. Ely. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.75. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 
$1.50. 

. Sandy. Rice. (Century.) $1.00. 





6. The Indifference of Juliet. 


THE BOOK 


. Mysterious Mr. Sabin. Oppenheim. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) $1.50. 

5. Rose of the World. Castle. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
. The Plum Tree. Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) $1.50. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


2. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 


$1.50. 

. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 

. The Pium Tree. Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) $1.50. 

. The Prospector. Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 

. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. Doyle. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


DALLAS, TEX. 


. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 

. The Plum Tree. Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) $1.50. 

. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. Doyle. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 

. For the White Christ. Bennet. ( McClurg.) 


$1.50. 
. The Purple Parasol. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.25. 
. Dr. Luke of the Labrador. Duncan. (Re- 
vell.) $1.50. 


DENVER, COL. 


(Harper. ) 


$1.50 
. Rose of the World. Castle. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
3. Nancy Stair, Lane. (Appleton.) $1.50. 
. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 
$1.50. 
. For the White Christ. Bennet. (McClurg.) 


. The Masquerader. Thurston. 


$1.50. 
. The Circle. Thurston. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) $1.50. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 
$1.50. 


Ward. 


3. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


$1.50. 

. Constance Trescot. Mitchell. 
$1.50. 

. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. Doyle. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 
Richmond. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) $1.50. 


(Century. ) 


. The Masquerader. 


. Constance Trescot. Mitchell. 


. Sandy. Rice. 
. Rose of the World. Castle. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
. The Plum Tree. Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill 


3. Constance Trescot, Mitchell. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


. The Plum Tree. Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill 


Co.) $1.50. 


. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


3. Sandy. Rice. (Century.) $1.00. 
. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


. Hecla Sandwith. Valentine. (Bobbs-Mer- 


rill Co.) $1.50. 


. For the White Christ. Bennet. (McClurg.) 


$1.50. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 


3. The Plum Tree. Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill 


Co.) $1.50. 


. The Silence of Mrs. Harrold. Gardenhire. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Princess Passes. Williamson. ( Holt.) 


$1.50. 
Thurston. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 


$1.50. 


. The Open Road. Lucas. (Holt.) $1.50. 
. The Sea Wolf. 


London. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 
(Century. ) 
$1.50. 


. Nancy Stair. Lane. (Appleton.) $1.50. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


(Century.) $1.00. 


Co.) $1.50. 


. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 


$1.50. 
: 4 the White Christ. Bennet. (McClurg.) 
1.50. 
. Hurricane Island. Watson. 
Page & Co.) $1.50. 


(Doubleday, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


. The Fugitive Blacksmith. Stewart. (Cen- 


tury.) $1.50. 


. The Princess Passes. Williamson. ( Holt.) 


$1.50. 
(Century. ) 
$1.50. 





5. The Pium Tree. 
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. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Prize to Hardy. ( Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrili 


Winter. 
Co.) $1.50 


MONTREAL, CAN. - 


. Dr. Luke of the Labrador. Duncan. (Re- 
vell.) $1.50. 
. Dr. Grenfell’s Parish. Duncan. (Revell.) 


1.00. 
. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 


. The Masquerader. Thurston. 


(Harper. ) 
$1.50. 
. At Close Range. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


. The Lodestar. 
$1.50. 
. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 


Kennedy. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 
. Sandy. Rice. (Century.) $1.00. 
. The Harvest of the Sea. Grenfall. (Re- 
vell.) $1.00. 
’ 1 Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 
1.50. 
. The Autobiography of Andrew D. White. 
White. (Century.) $7.50. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


. The Color Line. Smith. (McClure, Phil- 

lips & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 

(Harper.) $1.50. 

; "- the White Christ. Bennet. (McClurg.) 
1.50. 

. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 


$1.50. 
. Return. MacGowan-Cooke. (Page & Co.) 


$1.50. 
. The Pium Tree. Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) $1.50. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. 
(Harper.) $1.50 

. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50 

. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. Doyle. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) 


$1.50 
. The Lion’s Skin. Wise. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50 
. The Law of the Land. Hough. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


Ward. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. 
2. The Millionaire Baby. 


. The Masquerader, 


. The Outlet. Adams. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. 


. Constance Trescot. Mitchell. 


. Constance Trescot: Mitchell. 


THE BOOKMAN 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Ward, 
( Bobbs- 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
Green. 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


Thurston. (Harper.) 


1.50. 
. The Plum Tree. Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill 


Co.) $1.50 
(Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) $1.50. 


. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


. The Quakeress. Clarke. (Winston.) $1.50. 
. Constance Trescot. Mitchell. 


(Century. ) 
$1.50. 


. Nancy Stair. Lane. (Appleton.) $1.50. 
. The Marriage of William Ashe. 


Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


3 = Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 
1.50. 
. The Silence of Mrs. Harrold. Gardenhire. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 


1.50. 
. The House of the Black Ring. Pattee. 


(Holt.) $1.50. 


. The Marathon Mystery. Stevenson. (Holt.) 
$1.50. 

‘ 7 the White Christ. Bennet. (McClurg.) 
1.50. 

. The Silence of Mrs. Harrold. Gardenhire. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


PORTLAND, ME. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
Sandy. Rice. (Century.) $1.00. 


- The Plum Tree. Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill 


Co.) $1.50. 


. The Orchid. Grant. (Scribner.) $1.25. 
. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. Doyle. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 
(Century. ) 


$1.50. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


. The Conquest. Dye. (McClurg.) $1.50. 
2. Short History of Oregon. Johnson. (Mc- 


Clurg.) $1.00. 
(Century. ) 


$1.50 
4. The Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 





THE BOOK MART 


. The Prospector. Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 
. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 


1.50. 

. Rose of the World. Castle. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
. The Orchid. Grant. (Scribner.) $1.25. 

. Twelve Stories and a Dream. Wells. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 

. The Vicissitudes of Evangeline. Glyn. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

Nancy Stair. Lane. (Appleton.) $1.50. 

. Sandy. Rice. (Century.) $1.00. 

. A Diary from Dixie. Chestnut. (Apple- 

ton.) $2.50. 

. The Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 
. The Orchid. Grant. (Scribner.) $1.25. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Plum Tree. Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) $1.50. 

. Constance Trescot. Mitchell. (Century.) 


$1.50. 
. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 


$1.50. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


1.50. 
. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Prospector. Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 
. The Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 
. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. Doyle. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 
. Dr. Luke of the Labrador. Duncan. (Re- 
vell.) $1.50. 


>. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 


$1.50. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
. For the White Christ. Bennet. (McClurg.) 


1.50. 
. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Prospector. Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 
. The Sea Wolf. London. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 


. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 


. Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


. Nancy Stair. Lane. (Appleton.) $1.50. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


$1.50. . 
. Long Ago and Later On. Bromley. (Rob- 


ertson.) $1.50 


. The Viscissitudes of Evangeline. Glyn. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


. Captain Amyas. Wyllarde. (Lane.) $1.50. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


. Nancy Stair. Lane. (Appleton.) $1.50. 
. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 


$1.50. 


. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. Doyle. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


. My Lady of the North. Parrish. (Mc- 


Clurg.) $1.50. 


. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 


TOLEDO, O. 


. Sandy. Rice. (Century.) $1.00. 
. The Purple Parasol. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.25. 


. The Plum Tree. Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill 


Co.) $1.50. 


. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. Doyle. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


TORONTO, CAN. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


(Briggs.) $1.50. 


. The Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 


. The Clansman. Dixon. (Copp-Clarke Co.) 
1.25. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Briggs.) 


75c. and $1.25. 


s. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Mc- 


Leod & Allen.) 75c. and $1.25. 


. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Mc- 


Leod & Allen.) 75c. and $1.25. 


SO ERNE TEE Bo, 


ac . “Rene 
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TUCSON, ARIZ. 
. For the White Christ. Bennet. (McClurg. ) 


$1.50. 
. The Madigans. Michelson. (Century.) 


1.50. 
. The Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) 
$1.50. 
. The Prospector. Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 
. The Prodigal Son. Caine. (Appleton.) 


$1.50. 
. The Loves of Miss Anne. Crockett. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 


$1.50. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


1.50, 
Sandy. Rice. (Century.) $1.00. 
. The Fugitive Blacksmith. Stewart. (Cen- 
tury.) $1.50. 
. Rose of the World. Castle. (Stokes.) $1.50. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 

. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 


$1.50. 
. The Orchid. Grant. (Scribner.) $1.25. 
Sendy. Rice. (Century.) $1.00. 


RA AAA ea VY MAMAN 


THE BOOKMAN 


5. Stingaree. Hornung. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
6. The Lion’s Skin. Wise. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 


From the above list the six best selling 
books are selected according to the following 
system. 

POINTS 

A book standing Ist on any list receives 10 

J 3 2d ‘“ * 
iad 3d “ee 
se 4th “sé 
“ 5th “ 
ity 6th “ 


BEST SELLING BOOKS. 


According to the foregoing lists, the six 
books which have sold best in the order of 


demand during the month are: 
POINTS 
1. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward.’ 
(Harper. ) 
2. The Princess Passes. 
(Holt.) $1.50 
3. The Plum Tree. Phillips. 
Merrill Co.) $1.50 
4. Sandy. Rice. (Century.) $1.00....... 
5. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) $1.50 
6. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. ( Holt.) 
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